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MuZAFii'ARNAaAn, a clisiriofc in tlio Moenti division, is boundod on the north 
Bounclarioa Saliti-ranpnr district; on the oast by the Oanges, 

which separates it from the Bijnaur district; on tho 
west by tlio Jumna, forming tho boundary between these Provinces and the 

59 
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MUZAlTABtfAQAB DISTIIIOT. 


Panj^b, and ob the south by the Meerut district. ^ Muzaffiumgar lihs boUvcen 
north latitude 29°.l 1 '-30^ and 2 9°-45 '-15", and east longitudo 77 -3 -4-0 and 
TS^-IO ' 45 ''', with an area® in 1874 of 1,053,201 acres, or 1,61 square nn oh 
and 401 acres, and a population in 1865 returned at <>82,212, and in 1 ‘ a, 

690,107 souls, of whom 498,950 were Hindus, 191,097 were Musalmans, and 60 

were Christians, giving 419'5 to the square mile.® Tho length of the district from 
north to south varies from 31 to 36 miles, and its extreme broad th is about 61 miles. 

The following table shows the existing administrative subdivisions, with tlunr 
AdmimBtratiyc suMivi- population, and assossmont. The area of tho 

sioBs, parganahs of the Q-anges canal tracts la that given in 

the returns of the revision of settlement as corrected in 1874 ; for the remain¬ 


der the measurements of 1861-62 have been taken: 
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Rs. 




si . 

1 

MuzatSarnagar, 

Sarwat, 


82,160 

69,554 

18,888 

Muzivltavnagar, 

2 

Baghra, 

Baghra, 

■Si 

82,90.1 

60,005 

44,101 

Tiiiiwi. 

i 1 

3 

Charthiwal, ,,, 

CharlhS.wal, ... 


01,866 

69,011 

34,910 

CJlmrlhitwal. 


( 4 

Pdr Chhapar,,,. 

PdrChhapfo,... 

61 

69,600 

69,517 

33,020 

Vur, 

.*« 

, 5 

Gordhanput,... 

Tughlikpur, ... 


17,102 

17,505 

13,394 

OurdUanpur. 

1 ( 

6 

Shdmil, ... 

Banat, 


1,21,449 

04,707 

66,870 

aiiilmli, 

7 

Kairaua, ... 

Kairana, 

45 

63,600 

57,616 

38,828 

Kah'tiiut. 

-sa 

8 

TMttn Shawan, 

Tliilna Bhfm,... 

66 

67,994 

67,690 

41,958 

'riiitmi iilimvan 

>>4 


Btdauli, ... 

BidauU, ... 

64 

29,211 

56,610 

23,268 

UldauU,GluuiafL- 

( 

10 

Jhanihiina, ... 

Jhanjimea, ... 

62 

68,638 

60,117 

. 16 ,Olio 

nil ■ 

.riiaiijliiliui. 

I 

U 

tfiiiwatb. 

Jaiili, M» 

C2 

81,110 

01,903 

37,0!I7 

ijilnsatli. 


12 

Khatouli, ... 

Kliiitauli, ... 

88 

88,100 

62,593 

49,207 
36,990 

KhfitiiuU, 


13 

Bhuma, 

Bhuma and 

68 

52,948 

80,545 

Mfiilnpur, 



Samhalhora, 



d 

lA 

Bhuharheri, 

Sikri.Blinlear. 


78,00! 

78,003 

30,673 

lilnijift. 



hori. 



S 

IB 

Biidhana, ... 

Budliana, ... 

44 

70,839 

61,046 

41,676 

IliKlIiann. 

cq 

16 

i 

Shiliarpur, ... 

Soroa Piilriand 
Khudi. 

67 

1,05,240 

04,016 

62,329 

Bhfdipm’. 


17 

Kaudhla, 

Kandhla, 


1,13,238 

08,162 

03,86! 

Kuiullila, 



Total, ... 

... 

1,044 

12,24,676 

1,06,3,201 

690,082 



^Tlie principal autlioritiesfor tUis notice are the oiUcial rocovils conmioteil with the fleUloiW'nl, 
the reports of the Hanitiuy CoinraisBionors and Canal linBinecrs, llio roeurtla o! tlio Jiiwrd of Uevt- 
nue in Allahabad, notes hy Mr. G. Williams, O.S,, and ti«k,s nml, eliielly and miw(, lavu'cly, M H, re 
ports by Mr. A. C’adell, C.S., on the pargannlis oil the GaiiBCS canal tract. “'J’lic lU't'a in I HAS was 

given at l,03t,839 acres; in IB6S at 1,053,641 aorcs; in I863-C4 (aclllo.uiont) at l.oiUl.'UU lU'ves; in 
) SG5 at l,06J,a65 acres, and by the census of 1873 the dislrictoontniund 1,001,989 aevos. Miiat cl’ tlu'sii 
discrepancies are eA-plaiiiablc as due to Joss by dilnvion or increase by alluvion or IransCer, or rweiiit 
of patches of land and villages from other districte. “Thediatviot details hIicw (ho same num¬ 

ber of JJindfls andMnsalmans, 67 Europeans, one Buraaian, five A i'mc;nianH,imiI one Native ClirlHtiim, 
oratotel of 680,111 soula, Tho pargauah details give a total of 090,083 souls, and this I Imvo fol¬ 
lowed throughout. A district return gives the population as 690,210. JTlit' nix pai'i’iuiahH 
of the Ganges oamil tract referred to in thisnotice arc I'ur Chhapiir, Miuaffaniitgar, Klifuanli, Juuli- 
Jansalh, Blmma-Samhalhpra, and Bluiksrhcri, ' 
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Parganah Kdadlilaj iu the roiga of Akbar, belougcJ, to sii’kai.’ Dehli aud 
all the remamder of tlie disti'iot to sirkar Saharaiipuv. 
Owing to a.e«l,.ng»wMol,lme taken place in tl,e 
boiaudaries of tho pargaiiabs for aJmiaisfcrative parposos, the existing par^ 
ganabs represent the Akbari niaha's only iii name. Sai’wat was superseded 
by Miizaffiu'nagar in Sbabjabiin’s reign, when parganahs Sarwat and Klidtaiili 
were bestowed upon Sayyid Miizaffar Khan, better known as Khdnjahan, 
whose son founded MuzaffarJiagai’. Tughlikpur vvas known as Kurnagar between 
1842 and 1855, and afterwards as Gordhanpur. Banat was early absorbed iu 
Slidmli, vvliich boro the name of Shamli-Banat up to the settlement in 1860. 
Shamli itself formed a portion of Kairana. A village of Kair.ina named 
Mnhammadpur Zanardar formed a portion of tho of Nawab H.ikim 
Mukarrab Khan in tho reign of Jahangir, and was bestowed by him on a fab 
lower, who fouudod a bazar in Mnhammalpur and oallecl it after bis own name 
Sbtirali. Tho jiifji)' reniainod in the family of Mnkarrab Kbaii until the roigu 
of Babdlnr Sbdb, who rasnmod it and formed it with a few other villages into 
a tappa, which in course of time acquired the name of a parganah, Jansafch 
was takon from Jauli and formed into a separate parganah through the influence 
of the Sayyids in tho reign of Parrnkhsiyar. It was iucorporalad with what 
remained of Jauli in 1842 under tho namo of Jauli-Jmisatb aud the tahsil is 
now usually called Jdnsath. Thdna Bhim derives its name from the founder of 
the principal town in tho parganah, but since tho conqiio,st the town has been 
called Thana Bhawan from a celebrated Hindu temple to Bhawiani. Bhukarheri 
ooraprisos tho old parganah of Sfkri Bhukarheri. Biulma wa,s a separate par¬ 
ganah until tho saLLlomoiib under Regulation IX. of 1838, when it was broken 
up and the greater portion was included in Bahsdma. Tho lattor parganah was 
again dismembered, and tho northorn portions wont to swell tho area of tho re- 
eonstitutod parganah of Bluuna and part of Bhukarheri. Bhuma is now in- 
oluclod with Sarabalhora as ono parganah, known as Bluiraa-Sambalhora or sim¬ 
ply Blnima. Shikarpiir is made up of portions of tho two old Akbari parganahs 
of Boron Palri and Kliudi: tho latter is tho old name of llio town of Bhiklirpur. 

The district was attached to Moradabad in 1803, and as it now stands, 

formed in August, 1804, a portion of tho Sabdranpur 
Changes smee the coufinoat. ° ,, q. ,-i, r, 

distiucl, winch extended from tho Biwiilik lulls as lar 

.south as the northorn parganahs of tho Bulaudshalir district. For the first 

two yours a portion of tho district was administered by tho Eosidont at Bohli 

until, in 1805-00, tho unwieldy tract was divided into a northorn and southern 

charge under Collectors stationed at Sahuranpnr and Moorut.^ It was not 

' Board’s Eco , Dec, U, 1804, No. SO. The parganahs aX Etdwa to the west oX Barukhabad, 
including Sikandra, were aUached to Aligarh, as well as Anupslmhr iioiii Moradahart. Tho line 
Ropariitiiig llie nordioiTi fioiti the siaulierii division of Sahivranpui' passed through MuznJIamagav 
to the Kfnai'a (jhal on the Jumna, 
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until 1824 that the nucleus of the present district of Muaaffiirnagar was 

formed by creating a sub-oolleotorship at Muzaffarnagar, with rovonuo j in-is- 

diction over parganahs MuzaSariiagar, Baglira, Shiuuli, Bulauli, Jlliuijhiina, 
Charthawal, Khdtanli, Jauli, Prir Ohhapdr, Gordhanpur, Bhukarliori, dimsath, 
or Soran Soron, and Lalukheri. Mr. W. Dundasi the first sul.-coUcctor, 
and he was succeeded in 1826 by Mr. Franco, during whoso administration tlio 
sub-oolloctorship was converted into a regular district, and further chaiigos i,ook 
place which reduced the Sah^ranpur district proper to only 24 paiganalis. 
Sahdranpur lost parganahs Lahhuauti and Nurnagar at this lime. 01 tlio 
parganahs named above, Jauli is now included in Junsatli and boioii in 
Shikarpiir. The next great aeries of changes took place iu 1841, consequent on 
the settlement in 1838-40, whon the following translbrs 
ChangEain 1811. made from SaliAranpur to this district:— 


Parganah, g Parganah, '> i g Pargaiiah. 

«w c m * a 

o <u o 133 



Budliana, ... i| i,2on Jansath, 

ThSna BhaiTaii, 63 43,62:) RIuzalTar- 

Dagar. 

Gorclliaiipur, ... IG 6,841 Charthfi- 

wal. 

Jhanjhilna, ...20 10,944 Bidauli,,. 


I 200 KIidtauH, 
4 3,006 Ksirfina, 

SO 18,116 Baghra, 

4 1,220 Slidfijli, 


685 Pur, 
400 Total 


, 1,000 
1341 , 01 ,a;i!) 


- - -^:-*-5-:_ »_ ' I _I_ 1 \ 

At the same time 93 villages, assessed at Rs. 69,787, wore tain^brrcd' to 
Baharanpur, viz., two villages assessed at Rs. 1,400 from Baghrai five at U,s 6 O-lfi 
fromPiir Ohhapkj 17 at Es. 7,813 from Nurnagar, and 69 at Rs. Mm 
from Lakhnanti. Of the Lakhnauti villages, 58 wore transforrod to Gangoli, 

ship from the c7vfndiah7rnd floTthfcXlawrifS “"'’-““‘'‘iotor. 

and, 8th, and 16ih Miiroh, 1834,ieBpeoliye]y. ol Meorut and faivUtriUipur ou tho 
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three to Nakur, seven to Edmpm’, and one to the Kdtha parganah; and of the 
remainder, four were transferred to Deobancl, eight to Manglaur, nine to Riirki, 
and three to Jawalapur. These arrangements were sanctioned by Gtovermnenfc 
and came into force from January, 1842. At the same time that these changes 
took place to the north, the southern boundary was enlarged by the transfer of 
parganahs Shikdrpur, BudhAna, KAndhhi, KairAna, Glangeru, PhugAua, Titar- 
wara, and Bhuma Sambalhera from Meerut, Q-angeru has since been absorbed 
in KAndhla, Titarw&ra in Kaiiina, and PhugAna in KAnclhla, In 1820 G-angeru 
contained only two villages, TitarwAra had only eight, Soron six, PhugAna 
seven, Lalukheri six, Jauli 16, and Sambalhera 16. Some idea of the 
changes that have taken place and of the difficulty of identifying the exact 
areas of the old parganahs may be gathered from a comparison of the number of 
mahals included in some of the parganahs in 1820 with the returns of I860 



The changes in 1853-54 were chiefly internal and resulted in tlie transfer of 12 
, villages from Meerut to Miizaffaimagar, and of one vil- 
lage from Muzatxarnagar to Meerut, viz,, two fromOhha<- 
prauli toXi^Andhla,flvefroinNiloha-TArapurtoJAnaath, and five from the same 
parganah to Bhuma, whilst one village was transferred from Bhiima to Niloha. 

There are two civil courts in the district, that of the munsif of Muzaffarnagar 
and that of the Munsif of ShAmli. In 1860-61 there were seven magisterial 
courts in the district, eight rovonuo courts, and four covenanted civilians. The 
staff'in 1875 comprised three covenanted civilians—the magistrate-collector, joint 
magistrate, and assistant magistrate; one native deputy collector, four talisildArs 
with judicial powers, and seven honorary inagislratos—Sayyid BLusain Ali KhAu, 
liAla Udo RAm, Abul Husain, Mahdi Husain, Eai Ganeshi LAI, EAi Umar 
Singh, and SAbit Ali, Besides the executive ahaff there is a district superin¬ 
tendent of police, a civil surgeon, and a deputy inspector of schools, 

The district of Mnzaffarnagar may he divided into four tracts. On tho 

, extreme east, the parganah of Gordhanpur, situated 

Physical fcaluros, ' . . , n i y-^ , 

entirely in tho valley ot tho Ganges, and to the south 

of it, in succession, the valley portions of Bhukarhori and Bhuma Sambalhera 

form tho first tract. Koxt comes the tract between the Ganges and tho whst 

60 
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Kali nadi watered by the Ganges canal; then the Km-Hindan duub ; and lastly, 
the tract to the west of the Hinclan bordering npon the Jarana and partly wa¬ 
tered by the eastern Jumna canal. Gordhanpur lies in. tho delta forme y 
the confluence of the Sol4ni with the Ganges* All along 
North-eaat. parganah con¬ 

sists of an almost continuous swamp fed by the overflow from tho river and by 
percolation from the Ganges canal. The Soldni formerly flowed in a sufficiently 
deep bed through the middle of the parganah^ but of late years it has formed tor 
itself a channel just below the upland through the lino of jhils which mark tho 
old bed of the Ganges. The change of course in tho river and tiio inoroasing 
percolation from the canal have combined to ruin many villages, and in a groat 
portion of the parganah the settlement concluded in 1862 has broken down, 
and thirty-nine villages of Gordhanpur and six eatatos of Pur OhliapAr Bituatod 
to the east of the Soldni, and which it is proposed to incorporate with tho lor- 
mer parganah, are leased annually to tho zaminddrs. Oonsidorablo ofTorts havo 
been made by the Irrigation Department, both by embankments and by drain¬ 
age lines, to prevent flooding from the river and to drain tho marsh, but tho com¬ 
pletion of the scheme is still distant, and as yet but little bonofit has rosnltod. 
Between themarsh aff^eoted villages to the west of tho parganah and tho Ganges, 
the land is on a higher level, but although water is oloso to tho surlaco, irrigation 
is not general and is but little required. In tho immediate vicinity of tho Ganges 
the great river and its branches run riot through tho land and make cultivation 
a very hazardous speculation. Communication, loo, is rostriotod during tho rains, 
and even during the winter months the ferries on the Soldni aro roudorod diflioulfc 
by sudden freshes, due partly to the rain fall and partly to tho osoapo-walor 
from the Ganges canal, and the roads into tho tract are oithor more oar t-tracts 
or are much neglected. These considerations have led to a rocommondation 
that Gordhanpur should be attached to tho Biirki tahsil of tlie Bahdranpur dis¬ 
trict and shouldhe administered by tho subdivisional ofEioor stalionod at Wirld* 
To the south of Gordhanpur, the Ganges, although it has of Into years r6C(s- 
Sout^-east considerably, oomos within a fow miles of the up¬ 

lands, but again flows in a south-wostoriy direction, 
leaving a gradually increasing extent of valley land in parganaha Bhukarhori 
and Bhiima Bamhalhera.’^ The old high bank of the Gangos marks tho division, 
throughout between the uplands and tho BdeUr or valley. Tho Mddir as soon 
from this ridge presents a broad, far-stretohlng tract of level oovorod with 
patches of cultivation, but generally bearing nothing more than tho coavso grassos 
known as panny patel, and sarkora, with occasional clumps of tamarisk. In 
the cold season it is clothed in brown, trees axe scarce and tho grass has thou bo- 
gun to wither, and here and there rivnlets o ocur^ and beyond all ia soon tliostroiun 

^ See these paiganahs hereafter for an account of the khuthr. 
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of the Ganges itself. In this fa-act, too, percolation from the canal is 
doing its work, and village after village has been injured by increasing 
marsh. Nor is the injury at an end, for year by year, fresh fields become 
useless and the cultivated area dwindles. Canal irrigation has made the upland 
so much more attractive to cultivators that it is now difficult to keep the in¬ 
habitants of the valley in the tract that they have occupied from time immemo¬ 
rial. The population is decreasing, and wild animals, especially pig and hog- 
decr, are becoming more numerous every year, so that between the deterioration 
of the soil, the superior attractions held out elsewhere to tenants and the increasing 
difficulty of cultivation, the future of this tract is not promising. The Mddir, 
however, will always be a useful grazing ground, and it may perhaps 
be made to yield a larger supply of wood for the ploughs and sugar- 
mills of the prosperous upland than it does at present. The land-revenue 
in a groat portion of this tract has fallen off very seriously as the subjoined 
statement shows, and it is hardly to be hoped that still further loss will be 
averted:— 


ParganaU, 

W 

■w 


lieuentte. 

i 

Pargaimh. 

DU 

0) 


Reoenm. 

w 

IS^I. 

1882-63, 

l87S-7i. 

e3 

1341. 

7S62-S3. 

! ! 878-74 

Gordhanpur,... 

S9 

9,399 

8,387 

V,97S 

4,694 

Mr Ohhnpdr, 

6 

604 

80 

260 

BUdma Sambal- 
lieta. 

12 

1 

6,219 

6,080 

Bhukarbori, 

7 

3,461 

3,717 

2,86S 


In a little more than thirty years, therefore, the revenue of 64 estates has 
decreased by Rs. 8,841, or 41 per cent., and it is to bo feared that the productive¬ 
ness of the tract has fallen off in a still greater ratio. 

The second tractor the Kdli-Ganges duAb is watered by the Ganges canal, 

„ which runs through the oast of Iho district with a 

Gangcs-KAIi dudb. , i . . n 

course almost due south to Bolra, and thence it flows m 

a course somewhat south-west into the Meerut district. It is bounded on tho oast 
by the low valley of tho Ganges rising, from which to the uplands the line of 
severance is marked by a series of ravines worn by the surface drainage and 
of little value even for pasturage. Beyond these ravines the uplands are 
reached. These have a general slope from oast to west, and close to tho eastern 
boundary from west to oast with a raoro considerable slope from north to south, 
so that from within half a mile of the northern boundary of the district to 
within a short distance beyond the southern boundary no less than five falls 
are required on the Ganges canal to moderate the otherwise excessive 
slope of tho canal channel. To the south-east between tbe canal and tho low¬ 
lands the head-waters of tho east Kfili nadi or N5,gan, as it is locally 
called, collect together, but do not assume a defined shape as a river until they 
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enter tlie Meerut ^strict. To the west of the canal, the descent into the valley of 
the west Kdli uadi is in the northern parginahs generally more gradual, but 
in the southern parganah of Kbfitauli, a bolt of broken land divides in most vil- 
lages the generally level upland from the valley of the river. Hero, too, poi-co- 
lation from the canal has destroyed much fertile land. 

The chief physical feature of the entire tract is the presonoo of sand which 
occurs in belts of hillocks with a direction from north to 
Sandy rWges. south, and occasional transverse ri<lg(3s in the norlh and 

in the form of a level plain in the south. This plain commenoes to the east of 
the sandy ridge iu the Muzaffarnagai- parganah and extends in a soiitli- 
easterly direction through Jauli and Bhuina into the Moornt distidet. Mr. 
Oadell writes;—“This extensive sand plain g’ves to the soutli-oastoi’n pargaiiali 
an enormous excess of bad land, and in Bhdiiiii Sambalhera loss than ono4hir<l 
of the cultivated area is naturally good land; but tlio land is for the mo.si, jiart 
level, and there is in this way greater hope of improvemont ihan in the 
northern parganah, Pdr Olihapar, and in Muzalfamagar, which are both 
traversed by lines of sandhills, not merely by level bolts of sand. Witli tlu' 
exception of Bhuma Sambalhera the natural fertility of the tract steadily 
improves towards the south. In Pdr Ohhapar little more than ouo-tlur,d of 
the cultivated area is natural loam or clay. In Bliukarhori and Muzalfaruagar, 
the east and west central pavganalis, the proportion is inoroasod to about 
one-half; in Jdnsath it rises to sixty per cent.; and in the south-wostoru ]>nr- 
ganah, KhdtauH, more than two-thirds of the parganah are naturally good 
loam. Irrigation and careful cultivation by an increasing popiilaiion uro 
gradually changing the character of much of the sandy land, but a tract in 
which even now only a comparatively small porcontago of the oulth'alod area 
is entered as loam and clay, and in -which before the opening of tho canal iiTigii- 
tion was for the moat part ditBcult, must thirty years ago have greatly de¬ 
served the description of it given by Mr. Thornton as dry and sandy.” 

The central tract between the Hindan and the Kali, comprising an area of 
DuSb o-£ ttie Hindan and over a lakh and a quarter of ncros, is at present totally 
devoid of canal irrigation, but irrigation from wells is 
fairly sufficient except to the north, and parganah Ohartliawal alone required 
much consideration during tho drought of 18fi8-69. Tho laml is high 
throughout the centre of this tract and is naturally fortilo, but tho wator-lovol 
is, as a rule, at a great depth. Tho projected branch from tho Ganges 
canal vid Deoband was intended to irrigate this portion of the district. Tlic 
eastern and western portions of the central highland slope down to tlio rivers 
on either side, and is there marked hy much broken ground, and a ten¬ 
dency, especially in the south, to an increase of ravines which cut into tlio 
good land above. Through a portion of parganah Shikdrpur in this tract we 
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have the same phenomena of sandhills running from’north to south, and add¬ 
ing to the natural difRculties due to the absence of the means of artificial irri¬ 
gation. There are few tanks or jhils throughout this Duab, but, as stated above, 
the irrigation from wells is considerable. Tho lowland along the Hiudan is. 
marked by steeper banks, is larger in area, broader and more fertile than that 
of the west Kali nadi. Along the latter river several estates have been in¬ 
jured by tho appearance of reh duo to over-saturation and by the overflow 
of tho river itself in time of flood. Injury from this latter source has, no. 
doubt, been enhanced by the uso of the Kali as a canal escape from Khiitauli 
on the opposite side, but tho connection between tho increased volume of 
water in tho river and tho prevalence of veh has not as yet been so sufficiently 
established as to warrant our debiting the loss occasioned by its appearance 
to the action of the canal. On the whole, then, the soil in tho uplands is 
good, and in many places kuoheha wells can be sunk, but, as a rule, they are 
expensive and in the sandier tracts almost impracticable. 

The western tract between the Hiudan and tho Jumna naturally sub¬ 
divides into three parts: the portion generally 

The western tract. , t i . , 

watered by tho eastern Jumna canal between the 
Kriahni on the east and the Katha on the west, and the portions lying on 
either side of those rivers. Taking first the tract between the Hindan and 
tho Krishni, it consists of a somewhat elevated plateau partly sloping on 
cither side towards two rivers, but sufficiently low to admit of canal-irrigation 
from a branch of the eastern Jumna canal. To the north tho soil is poor 
and irrigation is scanty, but tho one increases in fertility and the other in 
q_uantity fui-thor south. The western portion of Oharthawal is watered from, 
the canal, hut tho adjoining parganah of Thiina Bhawan possesses little means 
of irrigation. Further south in easteim Sli4mli and western Baghra the 
northern villages partake of the character of those in the extreme north 
of tho district, whilst the southern villages improve rapidly in fertility. In the 
extreme south the villages of eastern Kandhla, and more especially western 
Budliffira, though high, possess a naturally fertile soil. Tho i-avines towards the 
Hindan are loss marked than those on tho loft bank of that river. The eastern, 
Jumna canal runs through tho western portions of parganahs Tbflna Bhawan,, 
Sh&nli, and ICiindhla, and sends out numerous branohes. Tho country is, as a 
rule, low, and in the rains is often inundated towards K/mdhla on; tho south and 
Jhanjh&ia on tho north-west. The soil is fertile on both sides of the canal, 
and the cultivation is close and high. 

Farganahs Jhanjhana, KalrAua, and JBidauIi lie to tlie west of the canal. 

In tho north-west of Thana Bhawan, the north of 
Jhanjhhna and in nearly tho whole of Bidauli, popula¬ 
tion is scanty and cultivation is backward, Tho soil, though naturally good^ 

61 
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is covered over with thick dlidk jungle, interspersed with oases of liglit sandy 
soil, high above the ordinary level of the tract. Towards the south and oast 
in Jhanjhana population increases, cultivation improves, and tho junglo 
gradually disappears, but in the south-west of this parganah and tho south of tha 
neighbouring parganah of Biclauli there is a very small amount of OAiltivatiou, 
and scarcely a single inhabited village deserving tho name, and this doscripLion 
applies equally to the villages of Kairana lying within tho delta of tho Katha 
and the Jumna. The remaining villages of ICairilnn arc good and up to tho 
average of the district, and a few of them lie within tlio fertile hhddir of tho 
Jumna. To the extreme north-west, BidauH has sullbrod much from tho 
encroachments of the Jumna, which during tho years 1841-GI soiiaratod .six 
villages from this district and added them to Karni'd in tho I'anjab. The pro¬ 
cess of diluvion goes on year by year, and much of tho lands of other villages 
has since been cut away. Independent of tho natural poverty of tho soil, 
Bidanli suffers much from tho efflorosconco of rcli caused by the ovf'i'ltow of 
the Jumna. This renders large tracts unculturablc, and in a woolc or ton days 
will often entirely kill a flourishing crop. Altog(‘thor tho cxtronio nctrth-v'c'.st 
about Bidanli and the extreme north-east around Govdiianpur may bo con¬ 
sidered as the worst and moat difficult tracts in tlio district. Tho entiro area 
of the southern and central tracts, with the ox'coption of Blii'uim, is Ibrlilo and 
highly cultivated, while the tracts to Iho north possess I'ow'or natural advan¬ 
tages. 

The following table of ascertained heights above tho level of tho sea in tin’s 
Heights. district is oxtraclod from tho table of heights puhli.shed 

by the Great Trigonometrical Survey. (See furtluu- uudor 
Begharazpur, Kaliana and Debra in tho alphabolieal arrangoinont.) 

On the Meerut and Slahfiranpur road (Salidranpur, afi mil«s, Miizaffarimgar la iiulua);-- 


Feet. 

Top of milestone^ 620*14 

Ditto 9th milestone from Muzafflar- 826'32 
nagar. 

Ditto 8th ditto. ditto, 824*U 

Ditto 7th ditto ditto, ... 822-36 

Ditto 6lh ditto ditto, 822-07 

Ditto 6th ditto ditto, ... 8is 78 

Ditto stone in RAnipur village, ... 70 s 87 
Ditto 3rd mileatonQ from Muzagnr- 804-47 
nagar. 

Ditto ^nd ditto ditto, ... 810-68 
Ditto Jst ditto ditto, 807-62 

Muzaifnrnflgar bench-mark, ... 790-01 

Top of Ist milestone on Meerut road ... 808-86 
•Ditto 2nd ditto ditto, 801-83 

Ditto 3rd ditto ditto, 80i-97 

Parapet of canal syphon bridge, ... 801-14 

Top of 4th nnlegtoiie on Meerut road, 797-95 
Ditto 6th ditto ditto, ... 79 .s- 3 g 

Top of 6th milestone on Meerut road, 7ea'33 


Bcghnrazpiu- ground-lcvol. 

Top of 7Ui miloslmie on Moomt roi 
liltto Htll (lUto lUtliO, 

Ditto Bl,h dilto ditto, 

Ditto syphon biidgp, ditto, 

DtUo iutu iiiitciitono on Mpm 
mail. 

Vnrapet of Kinii rajbaha In’idico, 
"ulestoito on Meiinitvti 
Ditto 121 h ditto ditto, 
Kliatimii hrii}[-p, ' 

Pliutli ot caniil iidlt'itnno. No 62, 
lop of isiii niiicMtouo on Miu'r 
road. 

Ditto Uth ditto ditlrt. 

Ditto 16 th ditto ditto. 

Ditto (-.amil aypliini bridge, 

Ditto UtltmlleslunounMet'nil roi 
Parapet of eimal hiidge 16J mil 
fruin Meerut, 


hiiot, 

S1.'i-94 

rw6’4» 
"Ut'M 
7ib'‘09 
7 11 WHS 
7 in-us 

791-72 

78r)-;i6 

7H6-(itt 

781t'R9 

787'06 

78U-05 

777 .20 

776-72 

776-28 

7l'.S-84 

776-31 
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!rh6 difference in area of the district at different periods has already been 

cursorily noticed, but needs some further explanation. 
Dillerenco in area. i i ... . . ..tr 

111 1840 the district was assessed uiidor itegulation lA. 

of 1833, and then showed a total area amounting to 691,706 acres. In 1849 

five parganahs were received from Meerut and one from Saharanpnr, which. 

raised the area to 1,061,218 acres. Sub'^oquently some slight changes occurred, 

due in a great measure to diliivion and exchsmge with the adjoining districts, so 

that in 1848 and the following years tho distribiilicn of the aiea in acres may 

be tabulated as follows:— 


Class of land. 

Census of 
1848. 

Census of 
1863. 

Settlement, 
ISbO 63 

Census of 
1865. 

Census of 
1872. 

S ( Cultivated area. 

«g S ; ' 1 

638,863 

670,408 

660,173 

660,173 

664,048 

m 1 Cultuinblo, ... 

219,019 

163,173 

197,031 

107,931 

201,843 

Eevcnue-fiee, ... 

43,099 

76,287 

32,789 

63,376 

67,836 

Barren waste, 

102,660 

163,713 

162,675 

162,685 

148,262 

Total, 

1,063,641 

1,063,641 

1,033,468 

1,064,066 

1,061,989 


From these returns it would appear that cultivation has increased in the 
quarter of a century, between 1848 and 1872, by 25,185 acres, though if tho 
figures of 1853 be taken tho cultivated area will show a decrease of 16,420 aores. 
The iuoreasod area under cultivation in 1853 was due to the breaking up of 
new land, and gave a net increase of 41,605 aores over 1848, or 6'6 per cent, 
on the previous cultivation and 4 per cent, on the total area. Taking the 
figures as tolerably correct, tho only explanation that can be given is thatmnoh 
land was thrown out of cultivation during the famine year 1860-61, and much 
good land has been taken up for roads and canals since 1853. It is also to be 
noted that the figures for the culturahle area in that year are so low as to lead 
one to suppose that land fit for but not actually under tho plough was included 
in the cultivated area in 1853. 

At the old settlement Mr. Thornton adopted the following classification of 
g soils :—MUan or manured land ; raiidi or loam ; ddkat' 

or clay, and bMr or sand, with occasionally dancla or 
high, uneven and poor sand, whilst Sir H. M. Elliot, distrusting tho details of 
soils, satisfied himself with the distinction of wet and diy land. More recently, 
in 1863, Mr. Thornton’s system was followed, while at tho partial revision now 
brought to an ond the soils recorded Wore Mrah or garden-land, first rmsH or 
.loam, second mmli or sandy-loam, and bMr or sand. Besides these broad 
divisions special terms are often used for each of these great classes under 
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■particular circuiBstances : thus gMr is the term applied to the soil of Iho sandy 
ridges; cAoiao the swamps of the Gordlmnpur parganuh; cM/lito irngaled 
land • and muMta chdhi to laud usually irrigated, but thrown out of irrigation 
during the year. Manured land and loam grow almo.st every kiucl of crop, 
but sand is seldom fit for anything except the poorer olaasoa of crops, such as 
the millets in the rains, and only under favonrablo circnmsiancos wheat and 
barley in the cold weather. Oane, cotton, tobacco and vogotables arc only 
grown in manured land and the loamy soils yield rice and gram. 

The injui’ious saline olfloroscenco known as iv/i (impure carbonate of soda) 
occurs in ecusidorablo (juantitios along tlu* Jiiinua in 
Bidauli, most abundantly along tho course of tlio oast~ 
ern Jumna canal and occasionally along tho west Kd.li nadi and the Ganges 
canal. Taking the district as a whole, re/i occurs both in tlio uplands and in tho 
river valleys, generally in loam and never in sand. It shows itself both iu 
level plains and on the banks of rivoi's wherovor tbero w'ould appear to bo 
an excess of moisture, but owing to tho absonco of mnr phuirs it is nowhoro so 
prevalent as in the lower districts of the Buhb. Whouovor tlio offloresconoo 
becomes general over a field its productiveness ceases. Tho provalonco of reA 
along the line of tho eastern Jumna canal is apparently duo to ^vllolosalo over- 
irrigation and tho consequent over-saturation of tho soil, so that tho oultivalcd 
area in many estates which wore once tho finest in tho district has I'alloa 
off rather than increased. Here, too, occurs one of tho oloarcst eases of 
reclamation of land once unoulfcnrable on account of re/i, Sovonvl of tho tiohls 
around ShAmli have again come under the plough since tho oloBuro of the 
channel which fed tho mills and tho decrease of irrignlion in other parts of tho 
«ame estate. On the other hand, reli has increased very mucli of late years all 
through this tract and often appears in patches, and somolimos attacks tho liiglior 
fields whilst the lower ones are unaffected. As far as is known reh comes up 
from below; constant rain washes the reh in, whilst a bright sun causes 
the moisture which held the reh in solution to evaporate and leave the white 
efldoresoence on the surface, and hence it is not nearly so apparent iu wet. 
weather. Reh destroys the water of wells in its vicinity as well for drink-* 
ing as for irrigation purposes, and when it once attacka a tract its off’oofca 
are soon seen on. the groves. In Bhamli and Xhdua Bhawan troo.s, ospoeially 
mango trees, begin to wither long before the crops nro attacked. iToung trees 
begin to droop at the tops, and as reh increases tho mango disappears, the 
ats4M soon follows, and then grass ceases to grow, and what was twenty years 
previously a grove npw becomes unculturable land covered with a white 
efflorescence. The rise^ in the water-level of a low-lying tract by porcolation 
from the canal and over-imgation must have much to say to this state of affairs, 
for once this low-lying tract is left there is little or no reh, and in natmally dry 
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lowlands there is none. To remedy this evil will roq^uire more control over tha 
distribution of water than is had at present. 

From inquiries made as to the methods adopted by the farmers in Utah 
Reclamation of saline America in reclaiming lauds lying near the Great 

tracts Ill America. it ^oul(J appear that experiments there have 

been very successful. One farmer advocates levelling the lands so that water 
can stand upon them, and then leaching them by continued ploughings so as to 
form terraces. When water is near the surface, a fevv inches of sand should be 
applied to the newly-leached laud to prevent incrustation and to break the con¬ 
tact with the soil, and so facilitate the growth of the tender plant. Oastor-beans, 
cotton, melons and lucerne were then sown in the order mentioned and were 
productive. Another recommends liberal irrigation when the mineral rises to 
the top in a frothy scum and can be drawn off, and then vegetable manure 
should be applied. Plentiful water with drains to run it off and the use of silt 
ploughed in with manure have been found successful. Another farmer writes:—• 
I have expei'imonted on and brought into successful cultivation, in the follow¬ 
ing manner, some land so strongly impregnated with mineral that nothing grow 
upon it, and so situated that water could not bo advantageously applied to wash 
the mineral out. Put on a good coat of warm manure and plough very deep 
in the fall of the year, and in the spring, before sovving, plough again, but not 
quite so deep as in the fall. The seed should be sown immediately after plough¬ 
ing. For all kinds of roots furrow out with a small plough or cultivator, 
leaving sutHciont room between the furrows to plough and cultivate the soil. 
Sow the seed in the drills, haul on and cover with fine sandy loam. Do not irri¬ 
gate till the plants are of a good size and the weather hot. A few inches of sand, 
a coating of chaff' or fine manure, over the whole surface after planting, prevents 
crushing and becomes mixed with and improves the soil for futm-e crops. The 
following kinds of fruit can be sucoessfullj- raised on such land, uis:., apples, pears, 
plums, currants, and gooseberries. Plough the ground deep ; and for all kinds 
of trees dig the hole two and a half feet .square by two feet deep, put in the bot¬ 
tom of the hole six inches of good manure, then six inches of mixed sand and 
gravel, sot the roots of the tree in good loam not too far from the surface, A 
tree thus planted will grow thriftily. I have an orchard planted as above bear- 
ing good fruit four years after planting. The mineral does not appear to 
injure the tree after it gets well started, and as its size and shade increase, so 
the soil surrounding it improves. A good coating of rough manure, chaff, or 
partially rotjjed straw over the whole surface the first year will keep the ground 
moist and prevent crusting. W here water is plentiful, and the laud so situated 
that it can be applied, the saline substances can easily ho washed out by having 
the necessary drainage, and the land be made productive either for grass, roots 
or grain.” 
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In Southern India Imlar land is successfully reclaimed by using tlio dh or 
maUr (CaXatfO'^u gigantea) as manure. The land is flooded, plougliod up and 
thickly covered over -with the leaves and stalks of the shrub, which a.ro tram¬ 
pled in : after decomposition n soeond course of plough- 
Eeclamationin Madras. flooding thoroughly reforms tho land for I,ho 

season. The process must be repeated two or more soasous to render tlio 
reclamation permanent, but rice can be grown oven alter tho iirst season’s 


preparation. 

The following statement shows tho soils of tlm cultivated area and tlio dis¬ 
tribution of the total area as aacortainod (hiring tho 
Soil fltatisticfl. • operations proooding tho rovi.sion of 1801- 

62, and will show at once the peculiarities of each pnrganah: —- 

Btatewent showing the soils of the cultivated area and the distribution oj the entire 


area of the district in 18 60-(51. 




Cultivated area. 


CuUurable, 



Parganah. 

«■ 

S 

1 

k 

Q 

•'S 

tt| 

3 

5 

Old waste. 

k' 

1 

g 

at 

(S 

1 

Qi 

O 

.a 

(U 

g 

O) 

& 

pit 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acro.B. 

Sli&mU, ... 

10,639 

29,494 

4,187 

1,186 

46,465 

6,797 

1,402 

11,191 

S)QU 

Eaadhla, 

11,00.3 

31,343 

3,971 

1,012 

60,320 

6,!!91 

036 

9,(!li9 

948 

Thdnu Blia- 

7,003 

16,423 

3,948 

318 

27,692 

6,127 

G,619 

9,242 

C,3b0 

won. 

9,718 








Budliana,... 

23,840 

662 

1,067 

36,282 

6,067 

1,464 

8,423 

60 

ShikiirpHr , 

18,478 

30,794 

1,044 

3,171 

48,487 

4,707 

1,210 

8,477 

1,128 

Baghra, ... 

9,666 

28,661 

1,973 

1,838 

42,038 

4,870 

2,239 

0,363 

639 

Jhanjhdna , 

4,302 

16,337 

2,681 

1,791 

26,011 

14,000 

4,920 

0,040 

4,.399 

Charth 4- 

10,330 

26,949 

2,821 

4,240 

44,349 

6,213 

2,284 

6,669 

639 

wal. 





Kaiidna, ... 

3,668 

26,190 

2,776 

2,019 

33,642 

14,782 

1,724 

Zfl,80| 
7,0‘23 

1,096 

Oordhanpur, 

3,216 

9.300 

3,433 

101 

16,118 

14,649 

2,012 

Bidauli, .. 

1,947 

14,413 

2,449 

1,736 

20,644 

14,987 

6,650 

niitu 

3,1130 

Wuzaffarna- 

4,804 

29,320 

1,641 

6,282 

41,917 

8,3;)4 

4,094 

7,8.14 

2,9,12 

gar. 

10,267 








Ehulcarheri, 

29,.302 

1,426 

6,879 

47,864 

10,646 

3.329 

16,277 

9,742 

2,088 

1,210 

P fi r Chba- 
p4r. 

10,643 

26,024 

717 

3,819 

41,103 

4,896 

1,768 

Jinsath, 

7,623 

26,986 

361 

13,004 

48,763 

.3,178 

2,069 

(5,‘i3D 

l!2,H«ri 

i,ias 

tiD 

Bliuma, 

6,304 

18,903 

2,464 

13,494 

41,216 

19,721 

0,338 

Kh&tanli,... 

8,841 

24,737 

866 

6,130 

40,364 

4,644 

1,023 

0,'048 

6,301 

Total, ... 

133,026 

411,044 

37,139 

68,964 

660,173 

146,270 

61,661 

162,676 

12,789 


3 


A orOH, 


(U,70? 

0(1,073 

06,000 


60,376 

04,016 

6l),06i 

67,4.16 

60,044 

67,646; 

•n,3ua; 

66,11341 

Ol.USl 

04,3114 

6S,(ill» 

01,971 

80,186 

68,883 


1 , 03 . 3,488 


_ To complete the soil returns I give the fignroa of the revision of sottlomonfc 
in 1871-72 for the six parganahs of the Granges canal tract. 
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The Ganges on the east and the Jumna on the west form the boundarios of 
the district and are the only navigable rivers within or 
adjoining it. Both have a parallel course from north 
to south. The Ganges recedes yearly more and more towards the east, cutting 
away the villages from tlie Bijnaur side and adding them to this district; thus, 
between 1842 and 18ii2 the two parganahs of Bhukarhori and Bhuma received, 
ill this way, thirty-one estates from Bijnaur. The former high bank of the 
Ganges now constitutes the right bank of the Soldni, and there is reason to be¬ 
hove that the recession lias taken place siuco lf*98 A,D, Timiir, in his Memoirs,^ 
mentions his raid into the Dudb. After leaving Meerut he inarched by 
Mansura“ to Pivozpur,” which must either bo the Firozpur in parganah Has- 
tindpur of the Meerut district, or tho Firozpur sovontcen miles northward, near 
Bliukartdr, in parganah Bhukarhori of this district. He came thence by the 
bank of the Ganges, where lie encamped, and afterwards marched for fifteen 
hos up the river to Tuglilikpur, which from his description must have been close 
upon the river. Now Tughlikpnr gave its name to a parganah in tho reign of 
Akbar subsequently known as Niimagar from Nurjabdn’s village, and again as 
Gordhanpur. These two villages can therefore be no other than the Tughlikpnr 
and Nurnagar,both situated on the high bank of the Ganges, to the right of the 
Soldni in parganah Pur Ohhapdr of this district. The greater portion of the 
parganah of Gordhanpur would thus seem to have formerly lain on the eastern 


iDoWflon’s Elliot, 
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side of the Ganges, and the process by which it baa boon soparatod from tho 
Bij-nanr district is in full force at the present day. Similar loss by diluviou ia 
caused by the Jumna on tho west. There also tho toudoncy of the river ia 
to move towards the east. Between 1841 and 18GI, tho villages of Nasirpur, 
Nalwi, Duhdri, Chandipur, Rasiilpur, and Nagla Nega have been out off from 
this side and added to the western bank of tho river. XoWaids tho Jumna 25 
villages are recorded as liable to fluvial action; IS in parganah Bidaiili, 8 in 
Kairlna, and 5 in Kfindhia. On the Ganges, 7 villages in jiarganah Gordhunpur, 
18 in Bhiima, and 11 in Bhukarheri are similarly afFeotod. Tho rule ohsorimd 
in settling riparian disputes is that locally termed maohoha i>{(>, by which 
the deepest branch of the river is always considered tho boundary between tho 
lauds on either bank, whatever course tho current may take; but land delnrhod 
as an island apparently remains, as a general rule, in tho possossiou of tho 
original proprietors. Some remarks on tho voluino of the Gaiigo.s at Sluikartnr in 
this disti'icthave been made in a fortnor volaiUo (II., 147), and the character of 
its kJiddir has also been noticed. In tho Jumna khddir tliO only good villages are 
those lying to the south of the Kairdna parganah. The navigation by both 
rivers ia confined to the rafting of timber and a few empty boats from tho 
JDuu. 

Next in importance to tho great rivers is the Ilindan, which also runs from 
noi’th to south through this di,strict. It is crossed 

The ifmdan. roads from Muzaffarnagar to Tliana Bluiwaii, 

Shtimli, and Budbdna. To tho north the banka aro high and stoop, and 
towards the south they are sloping and tho lowl mds are hroador. The Hinda» 
rises to the north of the Sah5ranpar district and roueivoa tlio west ICilli 
nadi ou its left bank near Bianli Nagla in parganah Kfvndlila, to the south 
of this district. The Hindan ia hero fordablo every where except aftor heavy 
rain, but is used neither for irrigation nor navigation. Floods in the lUndau 
cause a little damage to the lowlying lands ou its banks, Init they never riso 
sufficiently to cause any danger to the uplands. Tho only delevioratieii vi.sihlo- 
is that caused by the tendency of the drainage linos to cut into the hank sopiirat- 
ing the uplands from the kJ/ddir, but this is common to the Ilindan with the 
other minor streams of the district. The west Kdli nadi also risos in the Sahd- 
ranpur district, and has a course somewhat south-west as lar as Jtisui; thouoO' 
it turns to the south and again turns south-west to its junction with tho Ilindan, 
It runs between the Hindan and the Ganges canal. To tho west of tho Iliiuhitii 
is the Krishni, which flows in an almost parallel course to tho former river. Ta 
the north tho banks are high and steep, and but little damage is caused by it in 
season of flood. Further west the sluggish KUtha creeps along through Jliau<* 
jhdna and Kairdna, and joins tho Jumna ou tho loft bank near liamra in par¬ 
ganah Kairdua. 
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East Eilli^adf. 


!Cli 0 East Kdli Nadi, or as it ia called in lliis district the Ndgaa, rises to 
the eastward of the sixtieth mile of the Q-auges canal 
and between the canal and the groat sand-ridge near 
Saraior Rasulpur in the north-east corner of parganah Khdtauli in this district. 
From the north and east the level of parganah Khdtauli gradually falls away 
into the depression which forms the source of the Kdli, and so low is this that 
it admits of tanks or large ponds being excavated which become dry only in 
the hot weather. This line of drainage which ultimately forms the main arterial 
line of drainage for the whole of the eastern I)u4b as far south as Kanauj in the 
Farukhabad district is immediately below these tanks an ill-defined nala rnn- 
ning through grassy ill-cultivatod fields. It gradnally, however, expands and) 
in the latitude of Bulandshahr, becomes a perennial stream running through a 
valley marked by high banks. Some injury has boon done, of late years, by 
the use of the imperfect channel as a canal escape for the suporfluons water 
from Palri, and by pouring into a tributary of the Nagau the waters 
of a second escape. Thus, in two instances, a mere local drainage line, barely 
sufficient to carry off the rainfall in ordinary years, has been turned into a 
regular stream liable to rise and suddenly destroy the crops grown on its banks. 
The works recently undertaken by the Irrigation Department will, hovlever) 
probably remove the swamps already created, and by clearing the channel of 
the sluggish N^gan prevent their recurrence. The rivers- throughout the dis¬ 
trict, as a rule, run very far below the level of the upland, so that irrigation 
from them is impraoticahle at any time. 

The general history of the Ganges canal has been given in the introdnotion, 
and it is only necessary here to notice its local oharao- 
ter. The canal enters the district close to the old high 
bank of the Ganges in the Piir Ohhap&r pai-ganah, and leaves it within some 
six miles of the west Kdli nadi in the Khatauli parganah. During its course 
through the southern portion of the district it crosses the basin within which 
the hoad-wators of the oast Kdli collect. The character of the country is hero 
very diffiarout from that through which the canal runs from its head to Aaaf- 
iiagar in the Sah4ranpar district. Hero there is an almost equable slope through¬ 
out, and no great natural obstacles to be overcoms, whilst further north torrents 
and valleys had both to be crossed by moans which taxed severely the skdl, 
energy and labour of the engineers. The first design for the portion of the 
Works lying within this district embraced a canal with a slope of bed amoim'* 
ing to eighteen inohos per mile, the superfluous declivity being disposed of by 
means of four descents of eight feet each, in mrsonry falls at Budhpur (Mali- 
nuidpur), Balra, Jauli and Ohitaura, and a branch canal to be given off at J.iuU ' 
for the irrigation of the country as far as Patehgarh.^ On a close examination ■ 

* Cttutley’s Ganges Canal, I, IS I. 
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Ganges canal. 
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of tlie southern pargauahs of the Sahdranpur district and tlio parganalis of 
this district it was found that there were occasional hods of sand and sand in 
hillocks exposed on the surface, but that below tho surfiico of oven the host 
soil, sand was found at a small depth. This discovery necessitated a reconstnio- 
tion of the original design and a lowering of the slope to fiftoon inohos a mile. 
To carry off the excess of slope tho hills were increased to ton, and wore designed 
to overcome a total declivity of 74 foet between Asafnagar and biunora, whilst 
the works at these places wore enlarged and strongthonod in many ways. 

During the first portion of its course in this district, iis far iis litjlriij tho 

Description of the lias a direction almost duo south. Tliroughout 

work. tliis tract tho surface is marked by nudnlating hillooke 

of sands which run in belts from north to south or throw off lateral sjunrs 
which gradually intermingle with tho surrounding plains, Betwooil Jatm'ilpur 
and Belra tho canal passes two of these ridges : one at Baldolpnr and the other 
near Belra. The slope between Rurki and Belra is estimated at 4G foot, or 2*3 
feet per mile, and on this section within this disbriot there aro bridges at 
Dham4t, Tughlikpur and Belra, and hills and works at Belra with a waterway 
of 200 feet over the sill, and a navigable ohamiol which loaves tho main lino of 
canal at a distance of 3,500 foot above tlio falls on tho left, runs parallel at a 
distance of 1,000 foet, and rejoins tho main canal again 4,000 feet below tho 
falls. Just beyond Belra the canal bonds slightly towards felio soubh-wost, 
approaching the more oentral portion of the highland forming the water-Hlied 
between the west Ktilt nacli and tho head-waters of tho east Kdli nadi, and 
through them tho wator-ahed botwoen the Jumna and the (ilauges. The dis¬ 
tance between the two KAli rivers is hero about eight miles, and the Ofinal is 
almost four miles from cither river. The featnres of the country llirougli this lino 
are very much the same as in tho first tract. To tho west of the canal, ri<Ige3 
of sandy hillocks appear at intorvnls, and occasionally spread over tho plaitu 
The excavations, therefore, both for tho channel of the canal and tho founda¬ 
tions of the works along it were sandy throughout. Olay for brick-making pur¬ 
poses was scarce, and mucli delay would have onsuod wore it not that tho ruiuft 
of Oliitaura and other old deserted towns supplied a largo quantity. Tho longi¬ 
tudinal slope of the country for the 20 miles south of Belra is 32 feet, or l‘G 
foot per mile; the transverse slope is from west to oast, but the line of canal 
runs high and is well situated with regard to the water-lino. 

At Jauli, on the fiftieth mile, a branch is drawn off, at first intondoil to wator 

Jauli to Mahmfidpur. country between the east Kali nadi and tho Gfangos 
A ' u 1 . mi ■ 1 B’arukhabad, but eventually stopping short at 

Anupshahr. This branch runs at such a low level that it is of very little use to 
the irrigation of this district, and only gives water to a few villages in tho 
extreme south-eastern corner. Tlio principal works on the section of ilio canal 
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between Belra and Antwara are the bridges at Bhupa, Jauli, Dbakhevi, Jansath, 
and Sardi: falls and works at Jauli and Chitaura similar to those described 
above at Belra and the head of the Anupshahr branch of the canal close to 
Jauli. The works at the last place consist of “ a bridge of nine bays, of 
twenty feet each, over the main canal, and a bridge of four bays, of twenty 
feet each, over the head of the branch, connected by a line of curved revetment, 
resting upon a rodan-shapod platform, M-hioh projects its acute angle towards 
the point of separation of the main stream and the branch ; the sides of this 
redan consist of flights of steps, or ghdts, which are approaclied'frotn the higher 
levels by stairs centrically placed on the oiirved revetment; both those bridges 
are fitted with sliutters and planks and the necessary appliances for regulating 
the water.” From Mahmudpur, on the 60th mile, the canal continues in the 
same direction, bending after it leaves the district a few degrees nearer south. 
Immediately opposite Khdtauli in the 62nd mile a cut connected with the west 
Kdli nadi has been made to form an escape forsurperfluoua water. This cut is 
sixty feet in width at its head, divided into ten openings of six feet each. Tha 
distance from the canal to the river is here 3| miles, and the difference of level 
from the bed of the canal to that of the xdvor is 29‘21 feet. The main western 
distributary channel is carried across this escape cut by an aqueduct, connected 
with a bridge of cross-communication, to the floor of which a masonry descent 
is attached intended to overcome an excess declivity of eight feet. There are 
bridges at Khdtauli and Satheri with three arches and a water-way of 165 feet. 

The eastorn Jumna canal was opened in 1830, The works on it were 

„ , designed by Colonel Robert Smith of the Bengal Bngi- 

Easteru Jumna canal. , , . . n .. , . 

neers, and were completed in five years from thoir com-i 

menoement.^ It enters this district at the village of Aurangabad, to the north 

of parganah Thdua Bhawan, and flows southwards through pargauahs Shdmli 

and Kdndhla into the Meerut district. There are bridges at Manikpur, Kher® 

Gadhdi, Khail Shikarpur, aud Tharuwa in parganah Thdua Bhawau : at Jan- 

dheri, Bhainswdl, Mandat, Shdmli, and Liloan in parganah ShaiuUi and at Do- 

makheri, Kandrauli (2), Fatehpur, KAndhla (2j, Nala and Ailam in parganah 

Kdndhla. The bends of the old course of the canal at different points wiiieh 

were left untouched by the remodelling operations contain much swamp which 

recent operations are designed to drain. These swamps are especially noticeable 

in the neighbourhood of BliainswM, S.ilawar, Bhdinli, and Kdudhla, and, indeed, 

in the whole tract of country lying along the right haulc of the canal. During 

the cold weather of 1875 many important works connected with the drainage of 

the country irrigated by the eastern Juinua canal were taken in hand, and soma 

of them are now arriving fast near completion. 

‘ Fui: further information roganliug this canal soi Onzetlcor, 11., 5, (iml Iiortafter miclei 
“ Irrigation,” 



MUZAFFARTJAaAR DISTRICT. 

Navigation on the eastern Jnrana canal from Yfirpnr in parganali Thana 
Bhawan to Sarnauli in parganali Loni ol the Meoriit 
Navigaiioa. ^ t},e carriage of materials for 

departmental purposes by means of three ar four flat-bottomed boats belonging 
to Gloveniment. There are also two grain-boats attaeliod to the Yirpnr corn- 
millS) but they never appear to bo devoted to the purpose for which they wore origin¬ 
ally intended, The navigation on the Ganges canal is very oonsidorablo, ^ and 
the pi-incipal commercial depdt hero is Khlitauli. There is only ouo wator-mill 
on the Jumna canal with six sets of atones. Tho rates charged for grinding corn 
are from two annas to four annas per mannd. Thoro are two mills with throe piai rs 
of stones each on the Ganges canal at Ohitanra, whore tho rates aro lower: ouo 
anna to one and a half anna for tho lower class of grains and two annas pier 
mannd for wheat, Thoro aro also mills with six jiairs ol stones at Muliaiu- 
madpur and Jauli, but tho latter aro out of order owing to tlio dofeotivo stato 
of the lock and channel. All these mills aro leased out to oontraotor.s, ani!, 1 
have failed to obtain any information as to the amount of worlc done by thoiii, 
or as to the estimation in which they aro held in poimlar acaount. All throng!) 
the Ganges canal line, not one-tenth of tho watex'-powor available is inailo use 
of^ though some attempts have recently boon made by issuing orders for itnl>rov^^■ 
monts in the mills and their arrangomouts to render thorn moro couvoniuut 
and acceptable to tho local grain merchants. In coiuioolion with rocont oxpori- 
ments, the Meerut canal authorities intend to oroot a sugar-cane crushing mill at 
Chitaura in this district, to bo worked by tho water-power of tho falls there. 

The whole line of the Solani in this district is little dso than a lino of jhlls and 
marshes, and the delta bolwoon its oonflmmco with lliO' 
Ganges is occupiodby tho great Jogawhla jhil, which has 
an area of three and a half miles by two miles, or about 11,000 bighas. AltogolUcr,. 
the marshes about here cover upwards of 20,0i00 bighas. Another lino of mursbi's 
running parallel to tho Ganges from a point about live miles south of tho moulli 


of the Solani on into the Meerut district, marks the old bod of the Ganges, the 
interval between which and tho swamps is occupied by a maze of vvator-tuHirsos. 
In Par, the parganah immediately adjoining Gordhanj)urj tho marsli lands along 
the Solani cover about 3,000 bighas. Throughout the romaindor of I,ho district 
there aro few jluls worthy of notice, but tho Aidijlfll in Ivdndlila, tlioTisang anil dfui- 
sath jlflls in parganah Jinaath, tho Badhiwala jhll in Muzalfariiagar, tlio Glihapdr 
tanks, the Bhiima tank in Bhiima and the Toda jhil in Bidanli may bo moutiojiod. 

There are ferries across the Ganges leading to Bijnanr at Ahi Khori alias 
‘ ?enie8. Matwali, also called Raul ghat, duo oast of MuKaftarnagar^ 

(21 miles from the civil station), and at Dharmpiir (32 miloa 
from Muzaffarnagar) a few miles south, opposite Diiranagar in tho Bijnaur 

' Sqc Gawticei, n, ai. 
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district and on tho Jumna at Mawi in parganah KairAna (34 miles), from the 
civil station leading to Panipat and at Andhera (44 miles), fiom the civil station 
in parganah Bidauli, leading to Nai Nagla in Karniil. At all these ferries 
bridges-of-boats are kept up during the cold and hot seasons, from October to 
June. These bridges are under the KarnAl and Bijnaur authorities respec' 
tively. A pontoon bridge across the SolAni near Tughlikpur is frequently swept 
away, and another of very rude construction crosses tlie Hindan at BudliAna 
During the rains a ferry-boat plies across the Hindan at Ndgwa on tho , 
Meerut frontier, and another across the Jumna at RArara ghAt. 

The main line ofcommunioation is the Sindh, Dehli and Panjdb Railway, open- 
ed in 1869, On it are two railway stations,—the first at 
KhAtauli, almost equidistant from Meerut and MuzafFar- 
nagar, and the second at Muzaffas’nagar. The roads in the district are divided into 
four classes:—first class, metalled and bridged; second class, raised and bridged 
but unraetalled; third class, unmetalled cross-country roads, no raised, but with a 
few culverts here and there; and fourth class, village cart-tracks. There are only 
two roads coming under the first class,—the Grand Trunk road from Meerut to 
Burki and tho Muzaffarnagar and ShArali road. The former enters this district 
from Meerut and runs nearly parallel to the railway, passing through KhAtauli, 
about four miles from the Meerut border, Bhainsi, Begharaapur to Muzaffarna- 
gar j here it takes a bend to tho right of the railway and passes through Sisauna, 
OhhapAr, Barla and Bhukarheri into the SahAranpur district, with a total length in 
this district of 36 miles and 1,230 feet, all of which is metalled, raised and bridged. 
Therailway is crossed at the 37th milestone from Meerut, and the Deoband and 
Bijnaur road oroases this road in tho 45th mile at Barla, Although its import- 
anco has greatly diminished since the opening of the railway, it still supports a ■ 
considerable traffic. Tho Muzaffarnagar and SbAmli Road is as yet only metal¬ 
led as far as tho Hindan, but kunkur for tho remainder is collected. It crosses 
the Kdli nadi by a masonry bridge of three arches of 54 feet span each, in the 
second mile, where the roads to Thana Bhawan and BndhAna branch off and then 
passes by Baghra, TitAwi and Banat to Shamli. A bridge across the Hindan 
in tho eleventh mile, consisting of ton arches of 50 feet span eaoh, has recently 
been completed. The Krishni is crossed in the twenty-first mile by a girder 
buckle-plate bridge: the total length of tho road will be 24 miles, A short 
lino of metalled road connects KhAlauli town with the railway station. 


The principal second-class roads are tho following !— 



Miles 

Feet. 



Mtlee 

Feet. 

I. 

Meernt to Karnfil by ShArali, ... 

38 

0 

r- 

Mussaffaina^nr to Bijnaur, , 

., S2 

0 

s. 

ShArali and KairAna, 

11 

200 

8. 

Deuband to Bijnaur, 

.. 16 

400 

3. 

Slidiiili and KAndhla, 

13 

2,000 

9. 

Tughlikpur and Gordhanpur,, 
MuzafEarnagat and Thdna 
Bhawan, , 

.. 0 

4,000 

4. 

6. 

Banni. and Jaiaiahad, ... 

Muzall.irnagar and SahAranpur, 

11 

10 

1,400 

0 

10. 

.. 17 

■4,500 

C, 

Ditto and Dharmpura by 
dAiiBaLI), ... 

30 

4,000 

11. 

Ditto to BudhAna, , 

16 

3,^00 
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The erst road passes the Krishni nadiin its 17th mile by a bridge of three 
arches of 25 feet span each at right angles to the stream. The banks on Iho 
up-sti'6am are well defined. From 8hdrali to the boundary of the district the road 
is out of repairs and wants culverts ; the Katha nadi, too, is unbcMge 1, as well 
as a nfila near Kerto (33rd mile). After crossing this nfila, a village road strikes 
oft to Bidauli and the Jumna, where there is a bridge-of-boats, and the road goes 
on to Eamfih The Shamli and Kairdna road continues by a bridgo-of-boats 
to the Jumna, and on to Pdnipiit. The third road loads to Dohli by IJiiraut, 
•id^^pa't and Jjoni. The fourth road joins the Dluzalfaruagar road at Thimallha*^ 
wan in its eleventh mile and leads on by Ndnauta and llainpur to Sahdrnnpur, 
The fifth roads leave the Grand Trunk Eoad at K&mpur and passes through Doo~ 
band to Sahdranpnr. It has a fine avenue of trees on its entire longth, and on the 
fifth mile crosses the Kali by an old bridge with long, aroliod approaches. The 
sixth road crosses the railway in its second mile and has a lino avenue of trees for 
four miles. The fifth mile runs through sandhills and is heavy. After leaving 
Dharmpur the road passes through tho bed of the Ganges and ci’ossos tho main 
stream at the bridge-of-boats leading to Bijnaur. Tho old Rurld road hrauolioa off 
from the Gi'and Trunk Road on tho first mile and unites with it again at the ond 
of the fifth mile, and has now been abandoned. Tho seventh road loads by Bhupa 
to Bijnaur by the bridge-of-boats at Hauli across tho Ganges. Tho eighth road 
commences in the nineteenth milo of the Muzaifarnagar and Bijnaur road, and at 
Bhukarheri meets the Piir road, passing on across tho Grand Trunk Road to Rurki 
at Barla, and joins the SaliAi'anpur boundary at Kutbpur. Tho Gordhanpui* 
road starts from the village of that name and runs through tho Ganges hluUlir 
and the bed of the Solani to join tlio Par road at Tughlikpur, On tho tenth road, 
the Hindan which is 200 feet broad during the rainy season, is uubriclgocl, anti tho 
Krishni is unbridged. Similarly on the Bndhfiua road tho Oindun is uubndgod, and 
for this reason it is proposed to treat it as a third-class road, to bo used for local 
traffic only, and for through traffic to mako a short new lino from tho Slulmli and 
Muzaffarnagarroad at a point neauTit&wi through PxiwUiora to Thdiia Bluuviin. 
The third-class road from Muzaifarnagar to Garyapur is hardly disconiiblo in 
parts beyond JauH. After passing Daryapur, six miles beyond Jauli, it doscomls 
into the Ganges khadir, vthich is seldom passtible oxcopt in very dry weatlior'. 
The following is a list of the third-class or unmotallod and unraisod roads 


3/ ilea Feet, 

Muzaffarnagat to Jauli, 17 4,600 

Old Eucki I'oad, ... 4 i,600 

Kliatauli and Mirdnpur, 12 i,300 

Gordhanpur and Manglaur, 4 3,000 

Kalraoa to Budliana, 18 3 ,aoo 

Pfir to Bhukarheri, la l,Soo 


Mlr&npur to Pliarmpura, is 3,aoo 

Kliataull (o .lauaalh, g 1 , 41)0 

Kaiiliiia to JlianjliSua, b O 

Oirooln- roads, a OOO 

Muzaffliniagav and Pachonda, 4 l,36St 

XChatauli to Budhana, is a,800 


Second and third class roads are repaired every year, just before the close of 
the rainy season, 
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The following list 

gives the distances of the principal places from the head- 

quarters station :— 






Baghra, >• 

8 

Gordhanpnr, 

... 96 

Khfitauli, 

... u 

Bidiiuli, 

36 

Jal&labad, 

... 21 

Mansfirpur, 

... s 

Bliainsw&l, .. 

a: 

Jaiisath, 

... 14 

MirSnpur, 

... 20 

Bhiikarheri, 

16 

Jaula, 

... 22 

Pur Ohhapfir, 

... 16 

Bliflnm, .. 

19 

JnuH, 

... 9 

Sambalhera, 

... IS 

Budhana, .. 

19 

Jlianjhana, 

., so 

fjliAnili, 

... u 

Oliarthavvali 

7 

Kairdna, 

... 31 

Sliikdrpur, 

... 14 

Chhnpar, 

9 

Eandhla, 

... S3 

Tbana Bhawau, 

... 18 

The climate resembles 

hat of Sah4ranpur 

The rainfall is less 

owing to 


tbe greater distance from the hills, which removes the 
Climate and meteor 1 gy, certain extent, from the influoiice of the 


local storms not infrequent in the more northern tract immediately under the 
hills at times when drought prevails elsewhere. The average heat is decidedly 
greater than in Sahdranpnr, though perceptibly less than at Meerut, ouly half 
a degree south. 

The average total rainfall for the eleven years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 
below!— 


Period. 

1860-61. 

• I 

9* 1 

to 1 

n 

<0 

CO 

n 

<0 

<0 

X 

<0 

«0 

CO 

QO 

to 

CO 

00 

1866-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68, 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

5 

It * 

oo 

let June to SOth Sep- 

18-4 

23-6 

SI'S 

301 

21-4 

22'8 

18'8 





tcmber. 










1 


l«t October to SUt Jan- 

01 

’4 

1-8 

23 

•1 

4-6 

■8 

6-0 1 

10 

1-8 1 


uary. 


l '4 





3-8 



1 


iBt February to 3 let May, 

1-6 


1-9 

9-2 

2'2 

3'8 

6-2 

2-6 

El 

Total, ... 

1 




343 


29 6 

22-9 

38-3 

17-3 


39'4 


The following table gives the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns existing among the 
records of the Board of Revenue :— 


Name of stations. 

1841-16. 

(845‘4G. 

1840-47. 

1847-4?. 

1848-49, 

" 

]3i9-50, 

Average, 

Muzaffarnagar, ... 

42-67 

28 24 

39*38 

36-82 

19'70 

62*14 

■ 

38*15 

KliStauli, ... ... 

66-60 

34-66 

43*94 

39-72 

24-23 

61-91 

48-62 

par, ... ... 

46-39 

30-74 

46-40 

32-13 

22 20 

69 77 

39 16 

Kdndliia, ... 


26*67 

86-61 

41-61 

24-16 

42-29 

32-99 

Thina Bhawan, ... 

26*86 

29*36 

33 20 

,39-42 

23 89 

42-87 

32 69 

Baghra, ... ... 

(»• 



49-89 


46 08 

39 30 

Budbdua, ,,, ... 


ftt 


41-99 

■CRl 

46 79 

36 90 

Kairdna, ,,, ... 


8* < 


49-48 

92-23 

40-10 

57 27 

Bidauli, ... ... 




46 80 

22-74 

44*93 

37 82 

Jbanihdna,... ... 

•*« 



40*63 

26-79 

46-03 

37-21 

Cbarthawal, ... 




32-41 

S6-87 

63 72 

84-17 


« < 4 


• t« 

36*75 

19 64 

64*16 

36-58 

Mivdnpur, ... 





14*85 

68-93 

84-78 


■ •4 

fM 


38-47 

20*39 

48-39 

84-l'8 . 

Bhukarheri, ... 

« 4 » 

tM 

*«4 

40*43 

24-31 

49*14 

37*96 
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PART ir. 

Produotions or tSs District. 

There Rfe no animals peculiar to the district, and tho remarks under this 
head given under tho Moorut district apply with equal 
Aninmi kingdom. to Musaffaniftgar. Wild pigs and dcoi'have 

increased very much, of late years, in tho swampy portions of the Md UV of 
the Ganges and do considerable damage to tho scanty crops grown tlioro as 
well as in the neighbouring upland. TIic thick vegetation along the canal, 
too, and extensive clnnlps of sugar-cane ettUivation afford during the mins and 
early cold-weather ample cover for wild pigs and occasionally for looparda. 
The remainder of the district, with the exception of Bidanli, is too thickly 
populated to allow of wild animals increasing to tho irtjnry of tho oilltivatioin 
The deaths from the attacks of Wild animals and snako-bitos in 18fih nuniborod 
85, viz., 32 males and 3 females 5 in 1872 tho deaths of 10 males and 
8 females were attributed to the same cause; in 1873 tlio lUiinbora woi'o 17 
males and 7 females, and iii 1874, 8 males and 6 females died from snako-bitos. 

There are no imlly good broods of domostio oatl,lo in*- 
Domeatia oattlo, digenous to these Provinces. The host cattlo for 

draught purposes come from HAusi in the PanjAb and NAgpur in tho Oontral 
Provinces, and next to them are tho cattlo imported from Nanjidra and Dauroha 
in the north of Oudh. The cattlo in these Provinces arc, as a rule, defornuHl, 
They ate sunk in the neck, short in the body and cruraplod at tho hump, and. 
these faults ate due as much to carelessness in brooding and ovoi'-taxation of 
strength when worked as to inhoront causes. The improvement arising I'roiu 
careful'erossing and care during tho earlier stages of growth is shown at on 00 
whenever attempted. Natives are proverbially careless of their stock during 
the earlier and more important stage of thoir o.xistonco. Thoy starve or sliut 
the calves for tho sake of the milk,and then put tho ill-fed and ill-grown young 
animals to work much too soon. To this may bo attributed tho marked fall¬ 
ing off of milch cattle in and about towns and cities whore milk is in nnioh 
demand. Food for milch cows should he partly groon, and this should bo 


mixed with 6Msa or chopped straw, flnely-powdored oil-cake (fi/iuli) husks of 
dtfl, &c.; some salt should be added and plenty of pure water should bo pro¬ 
curable, not the stagnant Water of the holes around tho village site. A small 
tank should be added to each well into which wator could bo drawn for tho 
cattle with the same care as for the owners. OoLton-sood (hinaula) is also a 
favourite fodder for working cattle. Constant crossing docs not appoar to 
give good results. For the ordinary small breed of cattle, a cross with an 
English short-horn or Alderney bull would greatly improve the blood, power, 
milk and meat; while for the larger breed of cows kept by tho wealllnor 
classes, a cross with the English, Bindh or NAgaudh broods is roeoramondod. 
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In Knmaon there is a cross between the yak and the hill breed of cattle, called 
piabu, which is invaluable for traffic throirgh the passes into Tibet, but neither 
this cross nor the small, hardy mountain cattle of the Himalayas can live per¬ 
manently in the plains, nor will the cross with them flourish. The best cattle foE 
beef is the ordinary small breed of the country known as ^rawiis, as they fatten soon¬ 
est, and if the animal be properly fed, the meat is not so coarse as that of the larger 
breed. A cross between this dwarfish breed and the Kerry cow has done well in 
Ireland. Bufltaloes are chiefly Icept for milch purposes, though they are now often 
used for draught as well. Good buffaloes cost from Rs. 35 upwards, and the 
price ofcommou animals has risen from Rs. lOandRs. 15 to Rs. 20 and Rs. 40. 
Common cows cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, and Hansi and Sindh cows from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 80. The value of sheep has nearly doubled within the last twenty years, 
and the supply has not nearly kept up with the demand. Y early more and more 
difficulty is found in getting sheep of the requisite age anti size for mutton clubs, 
and nothing is being done to improve tlie breed or increase the area devoted to 
sheep-farming. In several districts the Garariya caste, whose profession it is to 
breed sheep, have been obliged to give up their hereditary occupation and 
take to cultivation as the area of pasture land yearly decreases, and to this fact 
also may be, in a measure, attributed the falling off in the character and the in¬ 
crease in the price of cattle for agricultural purposes. 

The stud extends its operations to this district, but horse-breeding is not so 
popular here as in SahAranpur, though some fair animals 
may bo found in the Rajput ekanUsi in the north-west 
of the district, on the SabAranpur border. A stud-bred colt may fetch from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 125, or even Rs. 140. Stud-bred stallions have been distributed throut^h 
some of the villages in the Budhana and JAnsath tabsils, and both max’es and stalli¬ 
ons among those of ShAmli. A country-bred horse of the ordinary description 
may be purchased for Rs. 100, but a really good one can rarely be procured for 
loss than Rs. 250 or Rs. 300. This price is about the limit. 

With the exception of the maMser, the fishes which arc Jibundanfc are the same 
as those found in the Sabdranpur district} oiz., the ro/iw, 
Saul, ohilim, anwdri, and bdm. They are sold at from one 
to two annas per sor, and are eaten by Mnsalmans, KahArs and many other Hindus. 

The crops grown in the district in tlie kliarif are sugar-cane, cotton, maize, 
several kinds of rice known as dhdn, munji, cliahoray 
naka, hijar, ziri, kudri, sAtId, jodi' for its grain and as 
foddor (chan), mandwa (Elensine oorooana), moth (Hiastolus aconitifolius), mdsli or 
wd (P, Eoxhurghii), til {Sesamum Indicum), carrots, arhar (Cajanws Indwus), 
niiing (Phaseolus mango}, sdnwak, gaiedr, ehaina, kangni, lohiya, sani, patsan, hdjra, 
vegetables, tobacco, and indigo. In the mhi^ wheat occupies over 30 per cent, 
of the total cultivated area; next in importance comes barley, wheat and barley 
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mixed, ’wheat and gram mixed, gram and barley mixed, barley and pons mixod, 
gram, peas, mmir, sarson, vegetables and garden procluoe generally. The mode 
of husbandry dilfers so little from that practised in the Meerut district that any 
detailed description would be mere repetitions. I shall, tlierotoro, confine inysoU 
to local statistics and a eomparison of the distribution of the crops at tlio aoUlo- 
ment under Regulation IX. of 1833 in 1840-dl with that found to exist in 
1860-61 and atthe revision of the Ganges canal tract in 1871-72. 

Mr, Thornton notes that in 1840-41, when nearly all routs wore paid in kind, 
a cnltivator holding lOO higlias should grow iivo 
Cultivation in 1840 41, of siigar-cano, two to Iivo of cotton, about 

tliiriy of wheat anil of other good crops; thoro should bo a little maize, some ywV, 
and about five bighas of ohari for fodder. Thoro should also bo five biglias of 
the coming year’s sugar-cano and about fifty bighas under such crops as ui'd, moth, 
Mjra, and gram. The following table compiled by Mr. Tlvoriitou has rcferenco 
to 247,227 acres of the cultivation, or two-thirds of tho district as it tlicnstoml, 
and includes all the parganahs assessed by bun except lahsil Bidanli and parga- 
nah Gordhanpur. Tho object of the table is to show tho proportions in which tin? 
several equalities of soil together coinpo.sotho cultivatod area; also tlio proportions 
per cent, ia which the various agricultural products are found both in Uio whole 
area and also in each quality of soil. Where, as iii wot,” no proportion is given 
to the total area, it is because tho area is too small to bo oxpimsod by one [dace 
of decimals. It will be seen that tho irrigated land amountod to 17‘5 per cent., 
misan to 16'5 per cent., and bh4i' or sand to 2‘8 por cent, of tho total oiiltivalod 
area of the tract to which the statistics refer. Maldf/i kud is laud capable of irri¬ 
gation, equally with irrigated land, only in tho rotation of crops its turn had 
arrived for being cultivated in tho Marf/j which is not usually irrigutoJ. Tho 
“average” Hue shows the proqiortion in which the produots coiupo.so tho whole 
cultivated area of all tho denominations added together. 

KhaHf Crops, 1840-41. 
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Rahi Crops, 1840-41. 


Soils. 

4.) 

A 

i 

3 

c3 

ca 
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1 ^ 

le-H ™- 

Dofasti or extra crops. 

Oil-seed 

Other ert 
ofbotJ 
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Wheat. 

B 

M 

cu 

J 

a> 

'3 

^ a 
^ 9 

M . 

fli tn 

-ag- 

•hS S.1 

o“ 

Total, 

JMisan, wet, 

32-00 

1'76 

2-60 

0-60 


3-00 

2‘60 

1-25 

0-75 

6-50 

0 75' 

11-75 

„ muhiia, 

9-75 

14-60 

1 00 

i-oo 

... 

4-00 

0 60 

*** 

0-25 

10-26 


11-00 

„ dry, ... 

23-75 

8-16 

1-26 

0-76 

0-26 

2-25 

0-50 

2-76 

0-25 

1-00 

0-25 

4'76 

Rausli, wet, ... 

63-00 

3-60 

2-76 

0-50 


I-OO 

1-50 

1-60 

0-25 

4*4 

rr* 

S 25 

,, muHta, 

1600 

19-76 

100 

0-76 

... 

3-26 

0-25 

0-25 

3-25 

n’26 

... 

4-00 

dry, ... 

32-00 

11-00 

2-00 

2 00 

0-26 

6 75 

1-00 

1-00 

1-26 

0-25 

0-60 

4 0'» 

Vdhar, wet ... 

6E-60 

1000 

3-50 

1*00 

««4 

1-25 

6-75 

8-OD 

3-25 

0-76 

1-00 

T8'76 

„ muhiia^ 

I0'60 

34-60 

2 60 

0-26 

«•» 

0-50 

0-60 

S-75 

1-00 

1-00 

100 

12-25 

,. dry, ... 

M'OD 

20-26 

1-76 

1 25 

... 

1-26 

1-26 

276 

1-76 

0-60 

l-OO 

7-26 

B/iih', wet, 

66-50 

2-00 

8*00 

2-OJ 

... 

fl'26 



... 

1-60 


1-60 

„ muhiia,,,. 

23-76 

17'50 

4-25 

4-60 

« 4 . 

6-7.6 

... 


r*r 




» dry, ... 

21-00 

7-60 

1-2-00 

8-26 

0*.S0 

1-00 

0-26 

0'25 

0-60 



1-00 

Nihat, 

34-60 

7 26 

36 00 

11 25 

... 

1-60 

441 

1 00 

... 



l-OU 

Average, ... 

26'50 

9 25 

4 78 

3 25 

0-26 

1-60 

1-tO 

1-60 

0-76 

1 -25 

... 

4*5U 


These figLire.s are taken from Mr. Thornton’s report and show an average kharif 
cultivation of 54'5 i>or cent, of the total cnltivati on and an average rabi cultivation 


Cultivation in 1860.61. 


of 45'5 per cent. 

The returns of the distribution of produce for 1860-61, though cast in a 
different form, will, in their general result, admit of 
comparison with the returns of ISiO.’- The following' 
statement shows the distribution of the crops in each parganah (not in each 
class of soil as before) and give.s the results of tho statistics of the entire district., 
The figures show tho percentage of the area under each erop' to the entire cul¬ 
tivated area of the district, aud exhibit a general improvement in the propor¬ 
tionate cultivation of the better classes of crops :— 


Khatif Crops, 1860-61. 
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§ 
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o 

CO 

Sugarcane 
foment ' 
year. ] 
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o 

o 

a 

i 

Fodder. ' 

i 

1 
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I 

'S' 

B 

-i 

e 

0 

u 

Other 

khauf 

crops 

and 

fallow. 

MiizafEarnagar, 

6,7 

2'8 

2-6 

8-3 

27 

1-8 

10-2 

10-8 

43 

... 

0'3 

1 4 

Pur Uhbapar, 

SO 

1-0 

8-6 

8 6 

2*6 

0-7 

8-0 

7-0 

17-0 

... 

02 

2 1 

Charlbiiwal, ... 

46 

til 

4-6 

11-6 

3-0 

2 6 

14 0 

6-6 

2-0 

0-7 

2-6 

8-3 

Budbaim, 

3-7 

... 

3-2 

19-0 

2-0 

140 

30 

80 

0-7 

0-6 

3-2 

8-7 

Ua,ghra, 

6-7 

1-3 

2 8 

14-7 

1-7 

4’0 

8-0 

47 

1-3 

0-6 

3-0 

4'J 

Sbikarpur, 

Kandliln, ... 

7-6 

1-0 

3-0 

14 0 

1-6 

6-0 

3-6 

11-0 

0-6 

0-3 

22 

2-5 

6 6 

• M 

6-6 

7 0 

6-7 

120 

2-6 

1 2 

0-3 

0-7 

6 8- 

2-8 

Jansath, ... 

6-7 

1-2 

33 

Q-6 

1 7 

3-Q 

15 6 

0'2 

15-3 


1'6 

29 

Khatauli, 

110 

30 

30 

8 0 

1-6 

S'O 

10-0 

'7-0 

4-6 

... 

2-0 

SO 

Bhuma, ... 

Bbukarhori, 

fi'O 

1-5 

2-8 

40 

6-0 

1-2 

6-7 

,7-6 

19-0 

.«! 

3-0 

2‘3 

0-6 

1-3 

2 0 

4, 2 

6-6 

0-7 

12 6 

10-u 

17-6 


1-2 

1-1 

SllfimU, ... 

8 2 

•Tt 

4-2 

11*8 

6-8 

7-6 

8-0 

■1-6 

0-6 

2'3 

4*2 

0-6 

Kair&ua, 

1 0 


5-2 

TO 

3-2 

11-0 

8-7 

2-2 

20 

20 

■ -4-0 

40 

Jlunijhfina, 

Thftna Bhawan, ... 

.80 

••• 

3-2 

18-3 

63 

1-0 

1-6 

20 

0-8 

1-2 

40 

4 0 

4-6 

■ «« 

40 

9-0 

10 6 

SO 

6 0 

1-6 

1-0 

1-7 

4-0 

36 

Bidauli, ••• 

Cordhanpur, ... 

8-5 

... 

2-7 

116 

1 6 

3-0 

0-6 

1-6 

1-6 

2-7 

4-3 

4-3 

8-0 

It* 

2-3 

4*0 

9-7 

0-6 

.vv 

... 

'•» 

10-3 

P2 

2-3 

Average, 

6-2 

0-7 

4-1 

9-6 

43 

4-4 

6-4 

6-1 

6-2 


2-7 

2'8 


' In’compatlner'ths tabies for ISSU-^lt with thoso tor 1860-61 il must be remembped tliftt tho 
former only apply to a portion of the present disitrict, but the general result will, to a groat, 
oxicivt, hold good for the district as it now atnmls. 
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Rabi Crops, 1860-61. 
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62*7 
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of the crops grown during the threo years 1868-69 to 1870-71 
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33,647 
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3809-70, 
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•s 

oi 
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I 
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10,420 

l(>,42e 
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22,000 
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27,402 


.u 

12 

'g 

o 
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206,180 


ce 

[1 

Ui 

31,721 

33,221 

42,820 


4i 

El 

& 

t> 

2,013 

3,210 

3,8251 


1 

H 

601,135 

680,100 

030,735 


We hare still late m&rmatioa for a portion of tbo' (lietriot in tlio rotimia of 

7“ l»-San.l», ',u„l 

district with Mr. Thornton’S Compare these figure, s with the statistics oolloctoil 
at the settlement by Mr, Tiiornton in 1840-41 Mr 
Elliot revised the assessment of Bhfima Sambalhera in 1836, and l.is cron slate ’ 
monte are not proonrablo. Ih.Mo»in5,tat.,„..,le.l.„wth„po™nl.,m ot 
crop on the total onltivalion in 1810.41 and in 1871-72 for To ^r ™, ! 

year only. Tho total onltmted area mcludee 661 acres of Unh or s«rd«n lan.l. 
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the crops of wliioli are too small to notice. The figures give the pcrceutage 
occupied by each crop to the total cultivated area 

KhaAf Crops. 
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Since 1841 the area under sugar-cane, cotton, Atari and rice has risen, and in 
the Ganges canal parganahs especially, the cultivation 
of the finer kind of rice kfiotvn as mmji has increased 
considerably, Before the opening of the canal it could only be grown in 
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favourable spots in the kUdw and near tanks, but it now alternatos with cane, 
cotton, maize, wheat and gram in the very best land around the village, and is 
equally esteemed with them. The proportion of the cultivation under khaHf 
crops would seem to have slightly increased in some parganahs since 1841, but 
although this is the case, there can be little doubt that the cold-weather crops are 
cultivated with better results than formerly, owing to tho improved character of 
the soil and of the cultivation, and also that they are sown in as largo, if not a 
larger, area than before. Although there is no record of the (hjadi land, or 
land bearing two crops, in 1841 for the whole district, it is fairly certain that 
the facilities for irrigation afforded by the canal and tho inoroasod competition 
for land have rendered the practice of taking two crops off the best land in a 
single year much more ooramon than of old, .In 1841 the statistics for over one- 
half of the district show less than five per cent, of tho total area under two crops. 
It would also seem that the proportion of cano grown after fallow is le.ss than 
formerly prevailed, and the practice of planting tho cano in a field whicli has 
just given a rain-orop now genovally obtains. Thirty years ago, to grow 
cane after fallow was the rule, now it is the exception, and cane follows cotton, 
maize, wrd, and the finer rice, and but very seldom succeeds wheat. Formerly 
more than two-thirds of the cane area lay fallow, now hardly ono-ninth is 
allowed to rest. Moth and hdjra among raia-crop.s and barloy in tho cold 
weather are tho clearest signs of poor soil and caroloss ngrioulturo in this part 
of the country, and the improvement in this rospeet is marked. The very 
small proportional area devoted to jodr is perhaps due to tho soil not being suit¬ 
able to this crop, and partly to the fact that it is dilficnlt to-prosoiwo it from tho 
attacks of birds in a fairly wooded country and to the lateness of the oro]t, 
which prevents a second sowing and necessitates llu) devotion of a very consi¬ 
derable area to fodder crops. The area under cTiari and gawdr is oxlcnsivo 
in proportion to the excellence of the farming and tho large mnnbor of cattle 
required, and in tho inverse ratio to the acreage under the poorer ruin-crops and 
to the extent of waste land available for grazing purposes. Taking tho 8U|)orior 
rain-crops, such as cotton, sugar-cane, maize, mnnji, and to a less extent urcl and 
o/.ari, they ocoupied 32'7 per cent, of the total cidtivated area and 62 per cent, of 
the kharif area in 1860-61 ; and the bettor vabi crops, such as wheat, and gram 
(even omitting the mixed crops of wheat and barley, gram and wheat, peas and 
wheat), ocoupied 35'8 per cent, of the total cultivated area and 70 per cent, 
of the rahi cultivation. In 1870-71 cotton, sugar and rice alono occupiod 191 
per cent, of the total cultivation, whilo barloy and wheat alone covered 35*7 por 
cent. It should be borne in mind, however, that though barley is grown In poor 
soil, it does not coverall the poor soil, and that wheat, is often sown in very bad 
land, but at the same time its presence is an unquestionable sign of oaroful culti¬ 
vation. Comparing all. the returns, there can be no doubt that cultivation has 
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improvotl in quality and area very considerably since 1841, and that the movement 
is still on the right side. The next thirty years innst show a still greater advance 
until all the available waste is absorbed, and then we must look to improved pro¬ 
cesses of husbandry for any further progress. On the whole, then, it may be stated 
that while the area under spring crops, such as wheat, grain and barley, has hard¬ 
ly, if at all, changed, the area under sugar-cane has increased generally and 
almost doubled in the Gauges canal tract, while tho rice crop has more than 
doubled in the same tract and has improved in quantity and quality, and the area 
devoted to fodder crops has increased. The tendency is to increase tho area of 
crops which may form valuable articles of export, as sugar, rice, and even wheat, 
at the expense of the poorer classes of crops of the same season, and hitherto the 
increase in the cultivated area has more than balanced the increased area devoted 
to other than food-grains. 

In the matter of manure the area of the misan and hh'ah land gives the area 
of the manured land and a gauge of tho resources of a 
village in this direction. In two-thirds of the district 
in 1840-41 tho mfsan area amounted to 16‘5 por cent, of tho total area cultivated. 
f5ugai’-cane, wheat and cotton are grown in misan land, and‘‘the man who has 
grow'n the customary quantity of them,” writes Mr. Thornton, “is no more con¬ 
sidered to have exerted an usual industry than is ho considered to have abused his 
situation by sowing urd, moth and the rest of the poor crops, much of which will be 
succeeded in the following year by wheat. If ho cultivates less of the better crops 
than is theordinaryproportion he would, in universal opinion, be acting dishonestly. 
It appears, therefore, that in tho present state of agricultural science and with 
the present habits of the people in using cow-dung as fuel, the available manure 
only sufificca for this portion of the land under crops.” In 1860-61 the misan 
area had increased to 20'4 per cent, of the cultivated area and is still increasing, 
for if we talce the area of the Ganges canal parganahs and compare their statist 
tics for 1861-62 with those collected in 1871-72, we find the manured area entered 
as 36 per cent, of the cultivated area. Increased population brings with it inoreased 
manure and a larger area devoted to the better crops, and nowhere is this shown 
better than in the upland portions of the parganahslyinginthe Ganges-Kdli Du&b. 
In his remarks bn pargauah Khdtauli, Mr. Oadell, while accepting t'-.e rise from 
20 por cent, in 1861-62 to 36 per cent, in 1871-72, is inclined to place little confid¬ 
ence in the results ordinarily deducible from these entries, and would not give much 
weight to them. He writes:—“It is very common in this neighbourhood to grow 
the cane crops in olurapa around the estate, in this way giving nearly every field 
of good land its turn of manure and of tho most careful cultivation. In this 
way a very ordinary rotation would give nearly half the cultivated area and 
nearly the whole of the irrigated area manured.” Still there can be littlo 
doubt but that the manured area has increased considerably of late years. 
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muzat'I'Ahnagar rrsTRioT, 


The rollowltig statement gives tlio time of sowing and cniiting and cost of 
Cost of cultivation. cultivation of tho principal crops as e.stinnited l.y tiui 
tahsildiirs in each tahsil (S=sSliiiinli; B«i!ndlifina ; 
M = Muzatfarnag.ar, and J=jJanaath) : — 


I Time I Tlmo 
of sowing, of cutting. 


Cotton,.., ^ 


lialzcj.. 


Cost o® oui.tivatioh. 


rs. 

Coarse jS-' 
rice. ] 

(.J-. 


AEicll 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 



Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

[KArttIk, 
Ditto. 

Do., Marg. 
sir. 

Ditto, 

Kilrttlk, 

Asau], 

Kdrttik, 

Ditto, 

lAaniiJ, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


KAi'ttlk, 

Piis, 

KArttlli, 
Aaau], 
Ditto and 
DliiUIon. 
KAr ttlk 
Margslr 

Murgslt, 

'iCArttlli, 

[asbuJ, 
Ditto, 
a h Alien, 
KAi'ttik. 
Ditto, , 

DalsAlih, , 
Ditto. 

Olmit, Bal- 

I ailkh. 

|DaisAkh, 

Ditto, .. 

I Ditto, 
PliAl gun, 
Clinit, 

Prts, 

Dol«Akh, 

Ohalt, 

Ditto, Bal-‘ 
sAkh. 
Oliait, . 


'a.n.p. R.n,p. K.a.i).| 

3 12 (ija 0 0, 

... ... 

2 13 01 0 0, 


0 io 

0 A 0 


Cliait, Bai- 

I Biikli. 

PliAlgun 
, Chnlt. 
Phdigun, .. 
IPIijUgun, 
Ohait* 


0 12 0 9 0 0 3 6 0 


2 8 0 


POa, Wdgli, 

|Mflrg8lr, 

iKrtrfctil?, 

Ditto, 


0 4 0 2 12 0 3 6 0 


0 10 0 


0 B 0 8 13 0 0 12 0 


2 808 00 


B.A.p. 

|e 0 0 

4 8 0 


|3 12 0 


I 4 00 0 0 


1 8 Op 13 ojs IS o| 
1 12 0 


poo 
18 0 


poo 


12 12 0 1 S i)|3 0 0 

«»* i. 

'a 13 0 3 0 0 

l 8 o|s 0 0 

3 10 0 
|0 < 0 0 0 oll3 0 o| 


Total. 


|n.a.i), 
0 8 0 

(too 



Vamuo of OtJ'I'- I 


'J'UltNd 1 

(1) 

'd 


& 

§ 


. i, 



1 

£ 

U 

i 

g 

1 

4 


0 0 0 


0 8 0 
1 0 0 

3 0 o; 

3 0 0 


B. a. p. 

11 ) 8 0 
IS 0 0 

13 0 0 
B 0 0 

8 a ul 
11 0 0 


0 10 0 
ISO 

13 0 0 
7 0 0 
in 8 0 

13 I 0 

IB 0 0| 
18 0 0 
11 3 3 


M, 

0 

71 

10 

0 

IB 


Prom, 

lull' 

aero. 


Rs. a, II. It. a. It 


3 8 0 

4 0 0 

1 B 4. 

1 B 4H3 0 0 

1 B 4. 

1 B d 


1 8 op "d 0 1 18 0, 


1 8 0 


40 8 0 


8 4 o; 
13 0 0, 

B 0 ol 
0 0 0 

6 0 0 

7 8 0 
BOO 
4 3 81 

8 4 0 

70 13 0 

DO 0 0 

37 to 0 
IB B « 


13 

13 

IE 

13 

0 

0 

13 

13 

334 

30 

30 

30 


1 B 4 
1 B d 

1 0 0 
I 4 0 


,31 0 0 
[30 0 0 

13 B 4 
,13 0 0 
30 0 II 

I'lO 0 0 


It. a. p, 

1 8 0 
IS 0 0 

0 13 4 
4 II n 
II 14 0 

8 10 3 


0 

12 0 


0 t II 0 

0 7 8 0 


18 0 I) 

. , .,IE 0 0 

1 0 U|I8 0 111 

1 « o|l8 0 0 , 

0 


1 10 8 
1 10 8 
1 0 0 

I 0 7 

1 4 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 II 

1 0 II 

1 fl n 

I 8 II 
1 B d 


30 0 
30 II 
30 II 


0 0 I) 
8 0 0 
7 a 0 

4 IB 0 


B I) It 

o’13 0 0 
0|34 U a 


1 « 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

8 8 0 
3 8 0 


13 14 

14 0 

in 0 
d|in II 
07 8 

'oil 0 


11) 8 «|lll IB I) 
,IB 0 II 

|ia 0 II 
IB 0 0 

^13 I) 0| 

a 


3 II 0 

4 II 0 

8 7 0 

8 0 U 

, 6 (I 3 

3 0 II II 

0,11 18 0 


lOB 0 

loo 0 


13 13 I) 
W IS I) 
30 0 II 

107 0 0 
HO 10 I) 


--- ' I I 

tbo straw, and the estimated valne of7n ‘Tptu'ontly talcon of the vaino of 

high. iL retnrn, r “ 

mnoh local experience and liow little o opinion of uativna of 

the outturn per ^0^1! he T T 

produce returns given hereafter. ThoBudu'^^ compared \vitli the note on 
do not in several instances include the iinpoidanrUomtf 
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Oontimiing the agricultural vocabulary given under the Meerut district, I 
shall here note the terms usodfor implomeuts generally 
Implements, Meerut district and in M uzatFarnagard Oommen- 

Cing with the hal or plough, the three pegs which prevent the halas from shifting 
forwards are called banel. These pegs press against the hal. At the yoke end of 
the halas are three holes pierced in which the ndris or leathern thongs are tied. 
The yoke is attached by these. The holes themselves ai'e called karhe. In this 
district the whole of the yoke is known as The word tarmdcU applied else¬ 
where to the lower piece is unknown. All the pins o f tho y oko are known by one 
name, sail. The ropes or thongs attached to tho inner pins are calledy'oi, and tho 
knots at both ends of these ropes are called Jicbiyla. In this district tho drilling 
machine is attached to tho plough. The channel through which tho sood descends 
is here called wairna. If a man wishes to plough deep he harncs.sos tho yoke higher 
up the halas. This deep ploughing is called Zagu. When light ploughing is 
necessary tho yoke is fastened lower down the hala.'i nearer the share. This light 
ploughing is called ashulsiya. Tho Icaiha is a cii’cular jiioco of iron placed on tho 
share to prevent its going too deep into tho earth, and the kharwa is a peg to 
prevent the phdl or iron sharo from slipping out, Tho ddhnn is a harrow with 
teeth for eradicating grass from ploughed land, and costs about Bs. 2. It is 
especially used to mix up tho earth and water in a field tilled with rice and 
munji. There are usually four teeth called khuniis. 

The maira is a harrow without tectli and is drawn over a ploughed field after 
the sood has been sown ; it costs about 24 annas. Tho lakaf is a large 
wooden roller weighing from six to eight raiuiuds. Tho block itself is 
called lakar, tho pivots chiU, and tho traces to w'hich 
the yoke is attached arc called gdrvjd. There aro 
two other names applied to this implement, one i,s dhalaphor or dhelaphor, 
another is or or tor. This roller is used for crushing clodded clayey soil, 
as the maira is used I'or hhdr land for tho same purpose. The nidnjha or j mdmia 
tho implement used for dividing a field into kayiris or small bed.s with a view to 
economy in tho use of water ; it is used by two men, one holds the handle and 
the other holds a string attached to tho block in a direction opposite to the handle. 
It is worth only about four annas. Jeli is a kind of rake for collecting cut corn. 
Tho kolhti is tho sugar-press. Tho names of the component parts of the 
press are given by Sir. H. Elliot in the language of 


Jffolhu or Bugar‘pross» 


Benares and Rohilkand, and it may bo interesting to 


1 From notes hy Mr. S. II. James, C.S. In MuzofllarnaBar one plough roiireaents stock as 
follows;—Two buUoeks at Hs. 75 to 90, or four bullocks at Ra 120 to 160; plough and appiir- 
tennneos, Rs. 3-8 to lO j u<I, Rs. 10 to 16 j charas, Rs, 4 to 6, and other iniplement.s, sucli as tho 
kasi, nutiro, phaura, kUHrpa, ganddsa,mA darauli, Ra. 2-12 to 3-11, or a total of Re. 65-4 to J 23 - 1 1. 
To these may he added a atHs. 30 and a sugar-mill at Ra. 40, ao that it requires a fair 
amount of money to set up a small farmer, and he has frequently lo borrow tho amount necessary 
at an usurious rate of interest. 


G4 



muzaffarnagar district. 


compare with them the names current in this and the Meerut district, which 
fairly represent the upper Dudb.^ 



Explttualju>ii, 


TUd lioii/,onUtl boan) (o wliu’h Imlbx ks iii'ti lUtin'lu'tL 
TilO btlllJl WlUfh lUOMH 111 tlio Ullll- 

Tlid iipntrliL post wlufli ih )i.iinlU‘11n lhi‘ Ill'll. 

TIuMV'iKHlhy \ihK’h Lho two pinoi'ilniK uio jiimoil to ouo 
iukKIioi. 

Thol>uMkolov.t-IiolU'rhouf}Ll hi'iuiiru)iinvlu«‘Ii llio uuU Ih A-d. 
Tilt) Iciitiu'r (hniijr by uliith Uib hou/iiiitul Imuiu i« Ciiu- 

IHU’tt (1 With till' Volvd, 

Tliocudo hi whkh llin Imihj Kh iiiovo. 

TJio cup In winch tUo cxpifsdtul Jiiico iH li'anHlfUTcil into tUo 
boiler, 

Tho plnco Irom which Llu) riu'I iHBiipplIcil lo ihii llro uiuloi 
(ho bollor, 

Tlui niiilob foelho Hinoko. 

'Pile Hpoon for tivkmi? I lie Jnicc mil of tho holliu'. 

ThoHcrivpo topi’ovcHt tiu! HUisiir icsilng ul. the bottom of 
the boiler. 

Tho riuHi.(l blockH on which tho cimo 1 m niL, 

Tlio rocoptnelo for tho Hugar-ciino buforo it Ih out. 


Besides these terms, the log connecting tho pdt and dhahka is somotinies 
called hdnhnal. A AoZ/m costa from Rs. SO to Rs, 60, and tlio wooden bourns, tho 
hundif chdk, and mnd (or vessels used in various processes) about lis, 6, Tl\o 
hire of a hardlii or iron boilcr for a season is Rs, 10. 
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Other implements used in husbandi’y are the gdrhi or gdri (cart), the 
j ^ driver of which is called the giiriwan. The following is 

a list of the names of its different parts in this district. 
It will bo seen that they differ more or less from the names given by Elliot,^ 
The wheel generally is called pdhiya. The spokes of the wheel are called aii ; 
puthi is the felloe of a wheel. Of these folloes there are generally four. The 
nave of the wheel is called ndh. The andhi is a small iron hoop going round 
the extremities in the middle of the ndh, and the aioan is the small hoop inside 
the ndh in which the axle turns. The axle itself is called dhiira. The two long 
shafts extending on either side from front to back are phdrs, the transverse 
pieces are called patri, those extending beyond the wheel are called tilcdnis. The 
idnh or painjani is the curved beam that joins the two tikdnis. Chakel is the 
iron pin for securing the bdnk to the dJmra or axle. The upright posts that 
support the siding are called hhaleva ; they are eight in number, four on either 
side, and are themselves fixed in the four transverse pieces called patris. The 
long bambu poles supported by the khalevaa laid horizontally to form the top 
of the sides are called ohandoli, and the similar but shorter pole along the top 
of the tail of a cart is called udhigdr. These ohandois have a further support 
in the four posts fixed in the tikdnis, which also take the strain off the khalews. 
Those four posts are called dege. Parallel to the chandois and placed on the 
patris are the two long bambu poles called mdngi. The ropes strung on the 
chandois and mingis and so forming the sides of the cart are called phdrhas. 
The reeds laid out at the bottom of the gdri, so that nothing ipay fall through, 
are called chhdbar. The part under the yoke, forming the extremities of the 
phdrs, is called mathdpara, and the protruding piece beneath this, on which the 
gAri sometimes rests, is called antara. The place where the gdriwdti sits is called 
pgngdla. The leather rope binding the yoke to the mathdpara and antara 
is called ndr, the third rope securing the yoke to tho phdr is called ^'oya. Of 
these there are two, one on the outside of oaeh phdr. The small beam under 
tho phdr and in front of the tikdni is called gaj. Tho two posts attached to the 
phdrs near tho mathdparg on which the loaded gdri is made to rest are called 
ddlii. 

As illustrations of the local dialect, other terms relating to rural life are 
Bu 1 vocabul ry giveuj and compared with those mentioned by Elliot. 

One of tho sacks or baskets called aJcaia in the glossary 
is here mdnohi. A pair of grain bags used as a pannier termed akha in the 
glossary are here hhdrji. The word ara, with the meaning of cross-ploughing, is 
in this district the second ploughing. The first ploughing is pdr,tho second is 
dusar or am. The hasdli is a small instrument for cutting, tho diminutive of 
hastUa, an adze; the ohdshni is a pan in which the juice of sugar-cane is boiled ^ 

‘ Beamos’ Elliot, 231. 
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it is tnucli the same as the kardhi except that it is somewhat larger. The chdih 
is a pad to prevent laden bullocks from being galled. Chhdj is a basket used 
in winnowing grain and also for irrigation. The chhinha is an ox«inuzzle, A 
feeding trough in this district is khdr. The platform on which a person is 
posted to protect crops is hero a land. Gauddsa is here a reaping-hook, called 
elsenhere a gardsa. The word is derived from dasa, a reaping-lioolc, and 
ganna, sugar-cane ready for cutting. The bundlo of thorns tied together and 
drawn by bullocks over corn for tho purpose of boating out the grain is 
in the glossary called dhenkar, in this district it is called plialsa. This pro¬ 
cess is never resorted to except where cattle are scarce. The word here applied 
to the treading of coni is gdJma. Besides this, ddhan jorna is applied in the 
same sense. Dahendi is a vessel for holding daM or curds. Dohni is tho name 
of the vessel which holds diidh, or fresh milk. The word jhukri is much used 
and is synonymous with dohni. Dardnti is a sickle. Dantaidi or danfwa is a 
rake. The rope which binds the bullocks together when throahiiig, called in 
the glossai'y dazeri, is hero called jov. Tho rope round the nock of a yoked 
bullock is here galtani. An ox goad is here termed sdw/a, A pair of plough 
oxen, called in the glossary goln^ are hero called a/o^. A sheaf of corn is ijniv, 
not gaira, Harsot is used hero to signify the bringing of ibo plough liojuo 
across the back of a bullock or with tho share inverted, after tho oonolusion of 
a day’s work. Hasiya is a reaping hook. Jitdlina is a pad placed on tho top 
of the head to support a water-jar. The mdndal is the iron ring at tlio mouth 
of the eJiams. The eliaukta, dahdna or Imtgnr is tho wooden grating placed 
over a well to prevent people falling in, called olsewhoro jangla. Tho Jdr is 
the well-yoke with the two jtids parallel to oach other. The Jdli is a not used 
for binding up grass. Barhi is a strong rope of hemp. Addna is tho frame¬ 
work of the well on which the wheel works, either post of which is called 
gahlat or kanba; the cross pmst is znaiydly and the pin supports of the wdioel, or 
charldii, the gonya and sdja, 

W^olls, tanks, and canals are used, in this district, for irrigation. Through- 

Irrigation uplands, where water is found at a great depth, 

masonry wells are scarce, and kuchcha wells can only bo dug 
at a great expense and only last for a year or two. Masonry wells for two 
pair of bullocks are said to cost from Es. 400 to Ks. 500, and 
from Es. 250 to Es. 300 for one .set of bullocks. Earthen 
wells cost from Es. 25 to Es. 30, and are irapraotioablo in tlio more sandy 
tracts. Where water is near tho surface kuchoha wells can be constructed for 
about seven or eight rupees, and in the Jumna khddir for from two to throe 
rupees. Here, too, they last sometimes as hug as one year, but usually for 
only one season or crop, and irrigate about four acres oach. There is little 
tank-irrigation except in pargaiiahs Shamli and Charthtiwal. Tho fallowing 
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statemoni shows the proportion of irrigation due to canals, wells and tanks 
respectively, as sliowu by the settlement records prepared in 1860-61 : — 
Statement showing the mode of irrigation in 1860-61 and in certain parganahs 

in 1871-72. 



Aiusa in aches irkioatbd ebom 

a> 


1 

M 4SONEY 
WBELS in 1860. 

Piirgnuiili. 


Tanks. 

Total. 

rn 

•s 

is 

1 

C3 

>■» 

t- 

« 

1 . 

H 

Ph 

Q> 

M 

d 

h-1 

‘H 

O 

‘es 

^ S’ 

o ^ 

•4.3 

O 

Shnmli, 

1S,0I2 

1,004 

16,616 

14,607 

31,223 

14,232 

46,456 

768 

no 

877 

Kandlila, 

12,6B9 

292 

12,961 

26,>-66 

38,806 

11,629 

60,329 

366 

42 

397 

Tliiina Blmwau, ... 

9,468 

632 

10,100 

9,698 

19,698 

7,994 

27,092 

667 

165 

732 

Budliiina, ... 

Sliikfirpiu', 

18,318 

• *« 

18,318 

200 

18,5)8 

16,764 

36,282 

186 

24 

210 

19,343 


19,343 

1,806 

21,208 

27,279 

48,487 

422 

36 

457 

Biighva, ... 

Jhanjhana, ., 

14,016 


14,016 

4,880 

18,896 

23,142 

42,038 

485 

85 

670 

13,901 

269 

14,170 

6,138 

19,308 

5,138 

25,011 

808 

134 

942 

Chartliiiwai, 
Khatauli,— 

8,318 

1,990 

10,308 

4.866 

16,17.1 

29,176 

44,349 

263 

64 

307 

ISBO-CI, 

3,954 


3,264 

16,632 

I9,SS6 

20,478 

40,364 

390 

63 

353 

1871-72, 

3,437 

419 

3,866 

20,428 

24,284 

17,939 

42,228 

f 



Kairuna, 

16,451 

63) 

17,082 

7,868 

24,935 

8;707 

33,642 

794 

123 

917 

Gordliaupur 

61 

288 

339 


839 

16,779 

16,1)8 

6 


5 

Bldaull, 

Muzaffarnagar,— 

14,068 


14,068 


14,068 

6,476 

20,644 

867 

ios 

962 



18,966 





1860-61, ... 

2,708 

«** 

2.708 

21,664 

20,263 

41,017 

160 

IS 

178 

1871-72, 

1,634 

207 

1,871 

18,791 

20,662 

26,774 

46,430 

M4 


Bhukarhori,— 








1861-62, 

164 

«•« 

164 

26,238 

26,402 

23,462 

47,864 

17 

Ml 

17 

1871-72, 

39 

17 

66 

23,861 

23,917 

23,917 

46,271 




Bflr Cliliiipfir,— 









1861-62, 

259 

M* 

259 

20,026 

26,284 

14,819 

41,103 

2 

I 

2 

1871-72, 

111 

49 

160 

19,865 

20,026 

22,124 

42,149 



J&nBath,— 









1861-62, 

2,083 


2,683 

16,881 

18,664 

30,199 

48,703 

184 

24 

208 

1871-72, 

2,022 

202 

2,724 

21,621 

24,246 

26,074 

60,3)9 



Bhuina— 







1861-62, 

662 

!•< 

662 

7,631 

8,183 

33,032 

41,216 

42 

B 

60 

1871-72, 

417 

70 

487 

9,019 

9,409 

27,100 

36,690 

... 

M* 

4fl 


The figures for 1860-61 are taken from Mr. Martin’s final report, and those 


for 1871-72 from Mr. Oadoll’s parganah reports. 

Irrigation in this district from tbe Ganges canal dates only from the year 
1855. The niaximura area irrigated was obtained during 
the year of drought in 1368-69, when 128,203 acres wore 
watered from this canal alone ; the returns of an ordinary year show loss than 
one-half this amount. Throughout a great portion of the tract travor.sed by 
the Ganges canal, owing to the prevalence of sand, irrigation was in former 
times practioally unknown. Towards the south-east of the district in Bhiima, 
close around the town of Muzaffarnagar, to the south of Jdnsath, and in a great 
portion of Khiitauli, well-irrigation was common, but the greater portion of the 
area now watered by the canal had few wells and no tanks or other reservoirs 






for water. The west Kali uadi runs far below tho level of tlie ui^Ianda, 
and the minor streamlets which occur in the south-east could never have been 
of use for irrigation purposes. Before tho introduction of the canal, the whole 
area might he said to be dependent upon the rainfall for its water, and only bore 
and there and within the lowlands of the rivers could any reliance bo placed 
upon the outturn from cultivation. Now, with tho exception of a few villages 
in each parganah, the wnole of the eastern portion of the district thiough 
which the canal runs is amply supplied, with, water, and, year by year, the 
few outlying estates are brought nearer an 1 nearer to obtaining a share of 
water sulBcient for all their wants. In addition to the practical preven¬ 
tion of the occurrence of famine in seasons of drought, the canal has had 
a marked influence in promoting the cultivation of trees for timber, fruit, 
and shade. Along the canal itself plantations of sisx, tiin and tlie acacias 
flourish, and the example so successfully shown has been followed to some 
extent by the proprietary cultivating bodies throughout tho canal-irrigated tract. 

At the same time, the canal has not been altogether a gain to the district. 

Besides the sanitary evils to be noticed hereafter, to 
Injury caused by tho canal. , . , , ... . i i 

which the canal has given rise, much unnecessary loss 

has been occasioned by the obstruction of the natural drainage linos by the 
works on the canal and its distributaries. On this subject Mr. Oadell writes 
“ A great work like the Ganges canal could not, of course, bo turned aside to 
avoid the depression of the east K41i river, but it is to be regretted that the 
existence of this depression as a lino of drainage was not oarllor and more practic¬ 
ally acknowledged. But besides this, distributary after distributary has been 
run out without regard to the drainage of the country, and for many years tho 
necessity of allowing waterway under the irrigation ohanueLs was not practic¬ 
ally admitted, and it is only in quite recent years that the department has made 
it a rule that drainage should be facilitated instead of being obstructed. Now, 
unfortunately, the remedy has been rendered more difficult by the fact that tho 
railway engineers seem to have considered that obstructions of drainage by 
irrigation works justified similar obstructions by tho railway. The argument 
was not a good one; for a canal running across a drainage line and unprovided 
with permanent waterway under it, could bo out when flooding booamo serious, 
whereas tho railway embankment forms a much more pormanout barrier. 
Within the last few years very great improvement has been effected : one of 
the worst of the offending distributaries has been abandoned, permanent mpans 
of escape for the surface drainage have been constructed under several others, 
and in Muzaffarnagar an important system of drainage lias greatly improved 
the condition of the neighbourhood, and similarly thorough work in the south¬ 
ern parganahs will quickly remedy the evils which have resulted from want of 
forethought in past years. 
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“ In the Muzaffarnagar parganali especially, as to a less extent elsewhere, 
it must be admitted that the evil appeared more seri- 
owing to the improvements which the canal itself 
has effected. Thirty years ago, when land was in 
less request, wide margins were left round ponds and depressions, and it was 
only in seasons of excessive rainfall that flooding occurred. Now cultivation 
has encroached upon the old depressions, small ponds have been ploughed up, 
and the area of cultivated land so situated as to be liable to injury from a heavy 
but not exceptional rainfall, has been largely increased. If, then, the Irrigation 
Department has a good deal to answer for with reference to drainage obstruc¬ 
tion, it is also frequently blamed for what is only a natural result of the in¬ 
creased value of land, which thirty years ago was allowed to lie waste, while 
it now swells the profits of the landlord in a dry year, and intensifies the out¬ 
cry against the department in a season of plentiful rain. There is now less 
ground for complaint, for a good deal has been done already, and when the pro¬ 
jects under consideration shall have been completed, there will, as far as one 
can see, remain only the south-west corner of the tract (in which the railway, 
the canal and its distributaries have run more than ordinary riot among drain¬ 
age linos), from the town of Khdtauli to the Meerut boundary to be drained. 
But besides the, in most oases, unnecessary injury to the upland which has been 
occasioned by irrigation works, another evil may be justly attributed to the 
oaual, and that is the great increase of marsh in tho valleys of the rivers. As 
far as the eastern parganahs are concerned the injury has not been very serious, 
because tho valley land is limited in extent, but its deterioration has been general 
and complete, alike in the Ganges valley and near the west and east Kdli rivers, 
and it is probable that only in the case of tho land lying along the latter streams, 
and especially in the valley of the east Kali, would the reclamation of the 
land give any adequate return for the expenditure required. When, thore- 
foro, the great improvement due to the canal comes to be estimated, it will 
bo necessary to deduct a comparatively trifling sum for the injury to the 
valley which has been found inseparable from the improvement of the up¬ 
land.” 

Mr. Cladell is borne out in his opinion by other offioers. Thus Mr. S. N. 

Martin writes of Pur Ohhapiir, that 1,336 cultivated 
Opinions of other officers. deteriorated by percolation from the canal;” 

and in writing of parganah Muzaffarnagar he says“ I have had many com* 
plaints about the uncertainty in the supply of canal water, often just at the 
critical period when the cane crops threaten to dry up unless moisture is given 
to the roots. On enquiry at Rdrki I ascertained these complaints to be well 


founded.” Mr. 0. Grant, also, speaks of the damage done by the overflow of the 
Ndgan and its tributaries when used as caual escapes in parganahs Jdnsath and 
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Khatanli, From tto norlliern to the aouthevii Loundaiy of tlio Pilr parganali all 
bub the very highest ami sandiest fields bolow the upland 
Solani villages. have been seriously injared by percolation from the 
canal added to the natural moisture of the Solani khddir, WJioro oano, cot¬ 
ton and wheat were formerly grown, in diy seasons, rico occasionally sucoceds, 
but much of it is hopelessly ruined, and the old rieo land is now a rood-grown 
swamp. Cultivation has fallen from 1,470 acres iu this tract to 8136 acres, and 
the class of crop grown has also deteriorated. Cane is now grown in only ono 
village, the area of cotton is gradually becoming more and more restricted, and 
the rice crop is now greatly loss in area, inferior in quality, and more uncertain in. 
produce. Formerly it was the only portion of the parganali in which the produce 
was tolerably assured, now it is the tract in which the crops aro most doubtful 
and iu which the produce is least valuable. Notwithstanding those injuries, tlic 
general i-esult of the Gauges oaual in this distriot has boeii an almo.st immixod 
benefit to the people, for, compared with the increase iu cultivation generally and 
in the prolaction of the better olass of crops, the loss is almost imipprociabln. 
The increase of revenue due to the influence of the canal has been very 
Increase iu land-revenue considerable in this district. Mr. S. N. Martin csli- 
dua to the canal. mated the amount duo to the iiifimmco of canals in 

the whole district at Rs. 74,830. In this estimate ho made allowance for 
masonry and earthen wells thrown out of use by the canal, as well ns for the 
average amount of earthen wells which might reasonably bo expected to bo 
brought into use should the canal supply be stopped. Tlio result of his 
inquiries for the pargauahs watered by the Ganges canal is given bolow. I tiiso 
give Mr. Oadell’a estimate in 1875, which is o.xelusive of the owner’s rate;— 
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The following table shows the irrigated area from the Ganges canal for 

seven years according to seasons as shown by the irri- 

Area irrigated. ^ i , ■r\ 

gatioii reports of the Oanal Department:— 


PAKOANAH. 


Year. 


rC} 

e3 

1 

"rt 

i 

w 

8 i 

a 

Jauli Jansath. 

a®* 

tfj 

a 

ei 

N 

0 

1 

Total. 

1868-67. 

Kharif, 

ItaM, 

Total, 

1867- 68. 

Kharif, 

Itabl, 

Total, 

1868- 69. 

Kharif, 

Kahf, 

Total, 

1869- 70, 

Kharif, 

Kabi, 

Total, ... 

1870- 71. 

Kharif, 

Babi, 

Total, ... 

1871- 72, 

Kharif, 

Rabi, . 

Total, 

1872- 73. 

Kharif, ... 

Babi, ... 

Total, 

Acres. 

6,162 

10,668 

Acres. 

6,616 

11,438 

Acres. 

1,644 

3,62,0 

Acres. 

3,721 

10,006 

Acres. 

5,940 

10,947 

Acres, 

6,032 

7,139 

Acres. 

28,015 

63,622 

16,730 

17,064 

6,069 

13,726 

10,887 

12,171 

81,6.37 

7,.368 
6,874 

7,193 

0,606 

1.898 

1,126 

4,591 

1,660 

7,980 

6,9s7 

6,218 

6,120 

.35,248 

28,373 

14,242 

13,799 

3.024 

6,261 

14,967 

11,338 

63,621 

7,347 

17,606 

7,001 

18,079 

2,129 

6,309 

■ 


■ 

36,646 

01,638 



7,433 

23,340 

23,769 

23,827 

128,203 

8,166 

6,643 

8,29.3 

6,232 

2,073 

1,423 

6,342 

6,782 

8,389 

7,816 

7,776 

7,991 

41,039 

36,086 



3,496 

12,121 


16,767 

76,125 

6,041 

8,481 

6,373 

9,196 

1,946 

2,161 

4 960 
6,191 

6,437 

8,686 

6,864 

9,672 

31,621 

44,276 



4,097 

llj061 

16,122 

16,436 

76,796 

fi.in 

7,108 

6,482 

0,193 

1,620 

1,140 

3,632 

4,110 

5,783 

6,769 

6,2,34 

7,306 

26,762 

32,626 

B| 


2,760 

7,642 

12,662 

12,540 

69,388 

6,667 

6,914 

6,720 

6,3.39 

1,643 

1,392 

4,458 

3,717 

6,424 

6,498 

6,669 

6,039 

29,477 

28,899 

11,481 

12,066 

3,036 

8,176 

11,922 

11,698 
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Imgation from the Eastern Jumna canal was considerable before the last 
settlement and has increased very much of late years, 
Eastern Jumna Ca a . irrigated area at the last settlement cannot noAV he 

ascertained, but with the exception of Kandhla, Shamli and Thtina Bhawan there 
■were few portions of the western half of the district fully irrigated. Tho canal 
authorities appear to have been much loss succosstul in economically distribnt* 
ing the water here than on the Ganges canal. In writing of ThAna Bhawan 
Mr. Cadell remarks that the enormous proportion of okl and new fallow in the 
tract to the west of the Hindan must bo duo “ to the gradual falling out of 
cultivation of land which has been injured by over-irrigation.” Mr. A. Colvin 
says of the same tract, “ the villages bordering the canal are very much affected 
by the efflorescence known as reli which is destruotivo to all vegetation. Tho 
barren land of those villages at the last settlement was 535 acres, it is now 
2,407. The increase in barren is chiefly attributable to tlio iucroaso of this 
land.” In fact it would appear that this tract is deteriorating rather than im¬ 
proving, and it is entirely owing to the rise in prices and tho consequent rise in 
rent that there was not a serious diminution in tho land revenue at the present 
settlement. The same tale is told of Shainli to tho west of tho Krislmi. Hero 


over-irigation has done its deadly work. Mr. Oadoll writes:~‘'Tho land is 
slowly but steadily deteriorating, and malaria has enfooblocl tho population * * * 
the cultivated area is decreasing owing to the steady inroads of swamp and reh, 
and as irrigation is now so general, little improvemont can bo looked for in tlio 
great majority of estates from a large supply of canal water. Indeed, in many 
{iaseS we must look for improvement to a systematic lessoning of tho canal-irri¬ 
gated area, and to the benefit which is likoly to follow from a return of tho 
people to the use of wells. It would, I am eonviuced, be difficult to ovor-ostimato 
the advantage which has been derived by many estates in tliis neighbourhood 
from a judicious supply of canal water, but it would bo also difficult to over¬ 
state the injury which has been caused to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the etiual by the short-sighted policy of deluging low-lying tracts with tho 
sole object of collecting high water-rates over a limited area, and without pay¬ 
ing the slightest attention to tlie wants of more distant lands, to tho health of 
the people, or to tlie indirect revenue which a more eulightonod- system of dis¬ 
tribution would secure to Government.” Still, on the whole, as in tho case of 
the Ganges canal, the benefits derived from the Eastern Jumna canal may bo 
fairly said to compensate for the injuries it inflicts, and when the drainage pro¬ 
jects now contemplated have been completed there will bo little room for com¬ 
plaint. 


The proportion of the increase in the laud-revenue due to the aotion 

1 °^nal was osumated in 

Mr. S. N. Martin at Rs. 34,565 as noted 






Badfa&na, 


Shiiarpur, .., 


Bsghra, 


Charlhawal,,,. 


Jhanjhuna,'' 


Tlidua Bhawn, 


Sihdmti, 


KandliU) „> 


Kairana, 


69,846 6,986 


210 69,686 SOO 


1,03,30) 25,886 2 277 1,01,024 1,865 


81,691 21,620 


61.257 18,903 


56,698 I 31,086 


3,227 78,464 4,880 


1,860 69,407 4,865 


2,707 63,931 6,138 


57,082 42,776 6,024 | 61,068 9,598 


1,20,067 77,870 5,107 1,14,960 14,607 


1,11,410 78,990 9,466 1,01,964 26,866 

62,307 25,730 3,647 48,660 7,863 



7,13,649 3,28,246 | 34,665 6,79,084 74,861 1,32,904 


In Mr. Martin’s estimate the amount of land irrigable from wells which 
had fallen into disuse since the canal was opened was calculated and allowed 
for at the rate of twenty-two acres per well. The difference between the wet 
and dry rates on the remainder of tho irrigated area gives the profit due to the 
influence of the canal after allowing for all possible irrigation. It must be 
remembered .that this is only an estimate, for there are no trustworthy 
statistics of the irrigation from the Eastern Jumna canal at the settlement in 
1841. 

The average estimated irrigation for the years 1839-40 and 1840-41, in this 
district, from the Jumna canal amounted to 22,205 
Area illifiated. acres; in 1850-52 tho average was 37,615 acresj and 
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for 1858-59 and 1859-60 the returns show an average of 58,615 acres. The 
following statement shows the retinnis for seven years : — 


3,590 2,532 4,632 1,406 

6,626 5,700 8,634 3,041 


lotal, 5,724 5,275 6,788 4,297 

1868- 69. --- 

rifi ... 3,687 2,477 4,296 1,773 

... 3)3J2 4,116 6,384 3,002 

total, 9,919 6,593 10,680 4,775 62 

1869- 70. -- 

I'lf, 4,628 3,186 5,411 1,868 24 

. ... 4,649| 4,235 0,328 2,889 34 


7,420 11,739 4,747 


12,094 
48 26,652 


48 46,846 


lOtM, ... 7,5061 5,916 10,616 4,139 110 3,112 2.40l| 6.009120,761 


1871- 72. - --- 

2,562 2,072 3,430 1,326 

■■■ S|'83 3,932 7,210 2,788 

rotiil, 6,.346 6,004 10,690 4,114 

1872- 73. -- -- 

p, ... 3.064 2,089 4,260 1,482 

t Ml ■^j97J 3,100 6,28J 2 


B,S95\ 365 
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I give below statements showing the crops irrigated from both canals for 
InfluencG of the canal several years. The Ganges canal, in addition to cans- 
on the better ciopa. Iggg harm by over-saturation of the soil, has dona 

much good by promoting the cultivation of the better crops. Taking the five 
parganahs of Piir Ohhapdr, Muzaftarnagar, Bhukarheri, Jdnsath, and Khdtauli, 
the areas under the superior crops in 1841 and 1871 were as follows:— 



The entire area under sugar-cane watered by the Ganges canal was in 1869-70 
21,133 acres, and in 1872-73 was 22,768 acres. Hfkinji rice, followed by gram, 
is about as valuable as sugar-cane, and is grown in rotation on the same land, 
and the best is found in villages with a plentiful supply of canal water. In no 
case has the influence of the canal been more marked than in the cultivation of 
m 7 inji. It was unknown in the uplands, of the Ganges canal tract, in 1841, 
and, for many years, the cultivation of rice was unduly encouraged by the low 
water-rates charged for this crop. Tho rates have now been raised, and with the 
old artificial inducement to this cultivation removed, the canal-irrigated area of 
this crop has fallen from 20,448 acres in 1869-70 to little more than 9,000 acres 
in 1873-74 and 1874-75, whilst that of sugar-cano has risen from 14,305 acres 
in tho first-named year to 20,904 acres in 1874-75. 


Crops irrigated Jrom the Ganges Canal. 



Gardens, , 

Su({ai-cano, . 
Wheat, 
Barley, 

Eloe, 

Maize, 

Other cereals, 
Gram, .. 


336 433 226 

14,304 16,693 12,974 
29,661 38,444 28,046 
1,464 2,209 709 

20,460 14,712 12,496 
459 16 2 

1,049 183 793| 

8,382 2,949 2.394 



Crops, 

1869-70. 

Other pulses, >.■ 

1,666 

1 Bodder, 

1,068 

Cotton, 

2,023 

Other fibres, ... 

171 

IndifTO, 

168 

Other dyes, 


X^xu^Sj t *4 

12 

Oil-seeds, 

2 



1871-72. 

1872*73. 

603 

I,I0B 

71 

66 

232 

86 

664 

260 

168 

116 , 

16 

26 

106 

64 
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Crops irrigated, from the Eastern Jumna Canal- 

Msaby measurarae»t; C=by contract. 


Crops. 

I668-6S, 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72, 

1872-78. 


M. 

C. 

Ms 

0. 

M. 

C. 

M. 

0. 

M. 

C, 


466 

SOI 

771 

246 

621 

4 

584 


548 

>■» 

Sugar-cane, .* 4 . 

6,011 

1,887 

6,489 

1,340 

0,148 

IS 

6,127 

nt 

7,314 

11 


6,485 

1,925 

9,766 

2,615 

1 ',237 

78 

7,940 

26 

8,869 

8 

Wheat, ■«* 

27,882 

10,918 

29,874 

276 

29,330 

227 

35,208 

122 

28,961 

80 

Barley, ... 

Maize, .« 

1,773 

405 

1,994 

1 

1,146 

12 

1,341 

2 

730 

2 

2,519 

1,266 

3,147 

1,771 

1,318 

12 

1,229 

8 

64S 

2 

Other cereals, ... 

118 

104 

704 

224 

609 

1 

136 

1 

1,019 

4 

Euleee, 

2,399 

802 

4,286 

317 

2,141 

3 

1,231 

6 

720 

4 

Poider, ... 

1,327 

651 

862 

661 

660' 

7 

2C9 

8 

in 

1 

Eibrea, ... 

1,773 

798 

3,169 

1,613 

6,006 

44 

2,394 

3i) 

2,409 

8 

Dyes, 

264 

355 

398 

676 

916 

28 

693 

2.3 

1,079 

10 

Drugs, 


4«« 

40 

S 

57 

• ■1 

47 

5 

34 

14* 

Oil-seeds, .« 

124 

13 

171 


24 

... 

360 

• I* 

844 



The neeeBsity for attempting something to remedy the evils complained of 
Drainage operations in bj *^6 district officers in Muzaffarnagar, and indeed 
connection with the canal, throughout the \vhol6 of the Meet at Division, led to a 
conference of collectors and canal officers in January, 1'875, when the G-ovorn- 
ment resolved to spt on foot a complete scheme of drainage in connection 
with the canals and river systems of the northorn Dn4b, and works to cost over 
nhreteen lakhs of rupees were taken in hand during the year. Tho following 
is a summary of the principal facts brought forward at the confaronco which 

, hear upon this district. On the Eastern J umna canal, 
Eastern Junrna canal, „ -r,, • /, , • , . , n > . 

tho Dhamswal cat on the right bank of tho canal, 

which was intended to take a portion of the drainage wliioli comes down 
the old bed of the canal, works badly, as where it gets into the high land 
its banks fall in and get choked. The Saldwar cut takes the greater 
portion of the drainage of the old bed of the canal under the present canal 
to the Krishni Hadi. Water now accumulates in the loops of tho old bod 
of the canal where it has been abandoned, and the drainage of these accu¬ 
mulations forms part of the Krishni and Kdtha projects. The town of Shdinli 
and the country below it is constantly flooded ‘from tho overflow of tho Bhdmli 
ndla. A scheme for deepening and enlarging the bed of this channel is now in 
hand and is estimated to cost about two lakhs of rupees. lu tho meantime, tho 
lower part of tho bed will be deepened at once, so as to provide an outfall for 
the water which lodges in the town of Shamli, and tho •municipality will 
co-operate by digging channels within its own limits. The Eatohpur out 
starts from the lai’ge jhil of Fatehpur Aldi in parganah Kdndhla, about 
a mile Ifrom the right bank of the canal, and passes under tho canal bv 
a syphon to the Krishni Nadi. Beyond the eanal the cuL has been of some 
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be-iiefifcj bub it has not yet proved sufficient to carry off the flood-water from the 
village of Aldi. The swamps around the town of Kdndhla will be taken in hand, 
in connection with the Kirthal drainage scheme in the Meerut district. The entire 
countrj’' along the right bank of the canal in the Th4na Bhawan parganah near 
Muhainmadpnr Madan and between Sh^mliand K^ndhlaisin much need of drain¬ 
age, and will be provided for in connection with the Katha aiidKrishni schemes. 

On the Ganges canal the Solani reclamation works are in active progress 
year by year, and a considerable area has been raised by the deposit of silt. 
The similar swamps to the south in the water-logged portions of parganahs 
Bhnkarheri and Bhiima will be taken in hand. A project for the continua¬ 
tion of the Rehi out (opened in 1873), so as to drain the swamps along 

^ „ . the Grand Trunk Boad and around the town of 

Gauges Canal. , i / . 

the Chhapar, is under consideration, as also Ba- 

dhiwMa outs. A system of cuts for the relief of lands lying to the 
east of the town of Muzaffarnagar was completed before the rains of 1874 
and did muoh good, and since then the drainage of Paehenda, Makhiilli, and 
Begharazpur has been included in the scheme. Between the Mafchidli distri¬ 
butary and the sand-hills which run down the middle of the district is a 
chain of small jhfls, some seven miles long; an outlet was provided for their 
storm-water under the right main distributary in 1872, and a drainage cut 
will now bo made leading into the main cut of the Muzaffarnagar scheme 
below the village of Sandhauli. The Bhainsi outs will afford relief to the 
drainage of seventy square miles of country lying between the sand-hills and 
the canal. The Nagan Nadi drainage scheme is intended to provide for the 
drainage of a large area lying between Jansath and Khdtanli, and the left 
bank of the N4gan Nadi by improving the bed of the latter, and by outs from 
Jdusath, Tisang, and Oaandsamand. The two former cuts were made some 
years ago, but they have not been suooessful, as Jdnsath was flooded in the 
rains of 1874, In oonnection with this scheme a line of drainage is projected 
to carry off the water between Kh4tauli and Banghi into the Bast Kdli Nadi. 
These with other minor works will complete the drainage system of the 
district as far as can be seen, and one good result has, at least, taken place, 
that the evil has been acknowledged, met and grappled with, and in a few years 
we may hope that fever-epidemios will be a thing of the pash in Muzaffarnagar. 

Before the opening of the canals, Muzaftarnagar must have suffered muoh 
from the famines which have periodically visited the 
Du4b, and some account of which is given in the intro¬ 
duction to the second volume of the Gazetteer. Though a fall of rain in the 
, 837 . 38 . beginning of February, 1838, lessened the famine area 

in the district, it suffered gveately in common with the 
remainder of the Du4b, and its influence Was shown in the large proportion 


JJ'amiiiGS and drought. 
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of land shown as “recently abandoned” in the returns of the sotttomont 
in 1840-41. The remissions on account of the faraino for the year 1245 fasli 
(1837-38 A.D.) amounted to Rs. 39,286. Famine again visited tlio district 
in 1860-61, when the Amipshahr branch of the Ganges canal was undertaken 
as a famine-relief work. Owing, however, to tho presozico ol the Canals the 
pressure of the scarcity in this district was not felt so sevoioly as olsowhoro^ 
and during January, 1861, it was only found necessary to expend Rs. 283 in 
outdoor relief to 3,182 persons, while in Meerut, to the south, 25,86J persons 
came for relief, and in Saharanpur, to tho north, thonnmbors wore over 17,000. 
Still for the next six months it was found nocessary to rolievo an avorago of 710 
persons daily at an average daily cost of Rs. 174. Tho favonvahlo natnro of tho. 
season, clnring and after July, enabled the cultivators to plough tlioir lauds, aud 
to assist them Rs. 25,000 were advanced as tahhdvi for tho purchaso of stock 
and seed. The balances rose to Rs. 1,34,095, of which sixm tlie collootion of 
Rs. 1,03,116 was postponed indefinitely and Rs. 31,531 for a certain period, and 
ultimately Rs. 10,607 were remitted. 

We next eomo to the famine of 1868-69. In this district ihoro was 
scarcely any rain from the end of July. 1808, to Feb¬ 
ruary, 1869. The rain-crops failed in tlio unirrigatod 
portions of the uplands, and tho sowings for tho cold-woatlier crops worn gono- 
rally confined to the irrigable area. On such lantls, however, tbo yield from 
the rahi harvest was good, Moreover, at tho close of the year 1868, thoro 
were large stores of corn hoarded in tho grain-pits of tho district, and those 
changed hands, several times, during the last throe months of irlio year witliout 
ever being opened. Tho existence of these supplies kept clown prices, and 
distress was further mitigated by the high wages and ample work procurable 
on the Sindh, Panjdb and Dehli Railway, then under construction. In August, 
1868, cartnien could earn eight to twelve annas a day, and thoro was abundant 
demand for every class of labour. The prices ruling at tho close of tlio year 
rose to 9 sera per rupee for wheat, 11 sers for barley, and 10 sors for hAjra, 
and occasioned much distress, so that it was cvontually found nocos.sary to pro¬ 
vide both gratuitous relief and famine works. Between the 4l!i of January 
and 15th of September, 1869, a daily average of 53 persons received gratuitouH 
relief at a cost of Rs. 2,659. The most important of tho famine works wore 
theShdmliand Muzaffarnagar road, and the road from Deoband in tho Saburan- 
pur district through the north-eastern pargauahs to Bijnaur. During tho last 
three months of 1868 immigrants arrived from Bikanir and tho westorn states 
of Rajputana, but refused to work ; the able-bodied passed to the cast and tho 
destitute and sick were relieved in the work-houses. AKogothor between 
December, 1868, and October, 1869, an average of 195 jiorsons wore 
employed daily on relief works in this district at a cost of R,s, 6,583. Trade 
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was vigorous during the famine, and the district exported not only its 
own stores but was the channel of an important transit trade in grain. In 
September, 1868, there were large imports of corn from Meerut, and 
straw for cattle came in December from Saharanpur. In January, 1869, great 
quantities of maize came by the Ganges canal into Khfitauli. Again in March 
600 mauuds of grain came in by rail from the Panj^b, but the subsequent 
strain on the local supplies for the Panjab, Sahtiranpur, and Rohilkhand was 
very great. In March the northern parganahs exported wheat to Saharanpur, 
and towards the end of the same month considerable consignments wore sent 
to Ambala (Umballa). During the first week in April the Ambdla markets 
received 2,000 maunds of grain from this district, and in the following week 
Rs. 6,000 worth. In July, 1869, exports went on to Agra, Bhawdni, Bijnaur, 
and by the canal to Oawnpore. The drain towards Ambala, also, continued 
and did not cease until after the rains of 1869. On the 3rd of September 
2,550 maunds of grain were despatched, and the high rates in August, which 
equalled the rates prevailing duidng the moat critical period (December, 1868), 
must be due to the same cause. The coarser grains soon became as dear as 
the finer, for though soma relief was given by the kliarij of 1868, in February, 
1869, yedr and ddjVa were offered at higlier prices than wheat, and the scarcity of 
those grains is still more conspicuous in the succeeding months until the de¬ 
mand for wheat in August, 1869, brought the prices onco more nearly level, 
wheat being quoted at 10^ sers per rupee and yoaV at 9| sers. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the prices ruling in the last week- of each month during the 
season of scarcity :—■ 



Gram. 


S. C. 

11 a 
la a 
la 10 
11 0 
IS a 
9 u 
S IS 
9 9 

9 U 
9 IS 
R U 
9 IS 
8 U 
8 13 


Kunkur for road metal is scarce in the district. There are only two fair 


Building materials. 


quarries in the Shamli tahsil, only one in Jansath and one 
in the bed of theSolkni in the Muzaffarnagar tahsil,. .The 


distance from these quarries is so great that the kunkur for the truuk road is, 
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broiigliii from the Meorufc and Sahdranpur diistricts. First-class bricks 
12^ X X 3'"' coat from eight to ten rupees per 1,000 ; Q" X X H" seven to 
eight rupees per 1,000, and small nativebi'icks Us. 2-8-0 pei 1,000. Grooclwyn s 
tiles cost Rs. 14 per 100 and Syrian tiles Its. 12. Stone lime costs Us. 50 poi 100 
cubic feet; kunkur lime, Es. 18, and surkhi, Rs. 8. Digging kunkur for roads, 
cleaning and stacking coats Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per 100 cubic loot, and cartage 
costs nine to ten annas per 100 cubic feet por milo. Altogotlior inotallcd roads, 
cost for maintenance twelve to fonrtoon rupees por mile por monsoin, and hero 
the average cost of kunkur placed on the road rises to tho very high sura of 
Es. 8-8-0 to Es. 14 per 100 cubic feet, and consolidating tho same costs one rupee 
per 100 cubic feet. Sal logs from tho Garhwiil foi’osls cost Es. 2-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 
per cubic foot, and dressed and placed in position, the costs vises to Rs. 3-12-0 
and Rs. 4 per cubic foot. lu earthwork, excavating iiglit soil with a load of 75 
feet costs Ee. 1-12-0per 1,000 cubic feet; with ICO feet lead, R.s. 2 ; and with 200 
feet lead, Es. 2-4-0. Foundation excavations costEs. 2-8-0 to Es, 3 por 1,000 
pubic feet. Concrete raasoury in foundations cost Es. 14 por 100 cubic foot 
and fine concrete costs Rs. 15; whilst first-class brick-work costs Rs. 22, soootul- 
class Rs. 20, and third-class Es. 15. Ai-ch masonry and brick-work in coriiico.s, 
mouldings and other ornamental work coat Rs. 25 per 100 cubic foot. Rost 
half-inch plaster of stone lime costs Rs. 3 per 100 cubic feet; kunkur lime, 
Es. 2-12'0; and white washing, two to three annas. Torraco roofing costs Es. 3 
per 100 square feet: thatching nine inches thick, Es. 9 ; tiled roofing, I{,s. 6-8-0; 
and Goodwyn’s tiles, Rs. 16. Iron work costs Es. 16 to Rs. 20 per miuiud ; 
painting three coats of green Rs, 2 per 100 .square foot, or rod or white, lis. 3-12-0 
Glazed and pannelled doors are made for from Rs. 85 to Es. 95 por 100 squiu'o 
feet and panelled doors for Rs. 75 per 100 square loot. 


Population in ISIS. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants of the District. 

The enumeration of 1848 gave a total population numboriug 537,594 souls, 
of whom 172,304 were Hindu cultivators and 218,341 
were Hindus following other calling,s; 61,445 wore 
Musiiiman agriculturists and 85,504 were Musalrakus following occupations 
unconnected with the cultivation of tho soil. The entire po]mlalion gave 333 
souls to the square mile, residing in 934 villages,^ of which 803 had loss than 
1,000 inhabitants and 121 had between 1,000 and 5,000. Tho towns having 
a population exceeding 5,000 were Muzaffarnagar (7,264), Budlmna or Burhdaa 


There were in addition ]9t villages without inhabitftnta or **lanipless*^)* Tlio 

■returns of 1848 and those incidentally noticed as haying boon collected at aettlemqnt refer to 
the permanent residents only, the remainder to all residents in the district on the day tho census 
was taken. 
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(5,559) Kdndlila(7,062), Sladmli (8,447). Jaldlabacl(7,789), JbanjliAna(5,662), 
Ohavtliawal (5,111), Jauaath (5,312), Kairaiia (11,470), and Thdna Bhaivan 
(11,221). The urban population only numbered 74,897 souls, or about 14 per 
cent, of the total number of inhabitants. Even amongst these there must have 
been a large proportion dependent more or less on the land for their subsistence. 
In fact the towns in this district partake far more of the nature of large vil¬ 
lages than of towns proper, and the entire district is essentially agricultural in 
its character. 

The census of 1852, better known as the census of 1853 from the year of 
report, shows a total population numbering 672,861 

06n8U3 0£l853* . it »1 rtll t n n ^ m 

soulsj or 409 to the square mile, ibcro were 490,171 
Hindus (221,420 females), of whom 241,246 were engaged in cultivating the 
soil and 248,925 souls were engaged in other occupations. The Musalmdns 
numbered 172,690, (39,607 females) of whom 73,943 were cultivators and 
98,747 were engaged in avocations unconnected with agriculture. Of the 887 
inhabited villages, 717 had a population less than 1,000 and 159 had between 
1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. The towns with more than 5,000 residents were the 
same as in 1847 with tho addition of Miranpur. The changes occurring between 
1847 and 1853 resulted in an increase of 10 villages and 7,828 inhabitants, bub 
even deducting these from the total population given in 1853 the increase is 
striking, and must, in a groat measure, be attributable to defective emrmera- 
tion in the first census. 

The census of 1865 is more valuable for the purposes of comparison. It 

Census of 1866 ^ population of all sexes, ages and creeds 

of 682,212 souls, showing 414 to the square mile. The 
same broad division into agrieulturists and those following other occupations 
was haadcj and gives the results showm in the following table ; — 


Census of 1866. 
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There were 1,041 villages in 1865, of which 348 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants ; 285 had between 200 and 500; 238 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 106 
had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 55 had between 2,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. 
The towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants were the same as in 1853, 
except that Bndhdna was omitted. With 1865 may bo compared the figures 
of 1872, which are as follows 


Occupations in 1872, 



Zandowtiers. 

1 

Agriculturists. 

1 

Nun-agricuUurists, 

1 

j Total. 

1 

Eellgioa. 

Male. 

Temale. 

Miilc. 

1 

Eemalc. 

Male, 

, ycmalD. 

! 

Male. 

1 

[ 

Eoinalo. 

i 

Hindfig, ... 

0,78fi 

4,910 

98,616 

73,845 

1 

168,748 

146,146 

274,049 

234,901 

HubbEq&ds, ... 

4,931 

4,406 

32,379 

1 

! SG,199 

64,226 

68,966 

101,636 

89,661 

CExistiaiig, . 

. 1 

... 

H4 

!«• 

23 

IS 

25 

1 

12 

Total, ... 

U,716 

0,316 

1 

1S0,S96 ' 

1 

100,044 

1 

1 

! 

232,907 

206,114 

1 

i 

37 6,608 

814,474 


The non-agriculturists numbered 438,111 souls, or 63'48 per cent, of tho 


„ . ^ , total population in 1872. Tho details of the census 

CompariBon between ^ . 

tEe retarns of 18B3 and returns of 1847 are not worth reproduction, but those 

tEoseof 186 S. 1865, as tho two first enumerations con¬ 

ducted on uniform principles and with defined objects, should have a place 
in the district notice. Between 185.3 and 1865 the changes in area were very 
sraall, consisting chiefly of a fow villages transferred to tlio Karniil district. The 
most noteworthy fact, however, is the apparently great diminution in tho agri¬ 
cultural population. There is, however, no reason to suppose that this is due to 
ftnything hut error in classification. In 1872 day-labourers and the mass of 
the agricultural population were included in the non-agrioultural class chiefly 
because their caste-name denoted a trade. 
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Dhc following table gives tbo details per parganali for both the census of 
1853 and that of 1865 :— 


Hindis. 


JUusatmdns. Total population. 


J’argaufth. 


Males. I'c- Total. Males, Total. | 

males. ^ 



The census of 1872 shows a total population numbering 690,08*2 souls and 
giving 419 inhabitants to the square mile. Of these 
Census of 1872. 498,950 Were Hindus, 191,097 wore Musalmins, and 35 

wore Christians and others not included in the first two classes. There were 883 
inhabited villages, giving an average of 0*5 villages to each square mile and 782' 
inhabitants to each village. The actual classification of villages shows 207 with' 
less than 200 inhabtiants ; 268 with between 200 and 500; 233 with between 
500 and 1,000; 108 with between 1,000 and 2,000, and 54 with between 2,000 
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and 5^000. The towns having a population exceeding 5,000 souls wore those 
before given with the addition of Gangeru and Kluitanli. The next table iTivha 
the parganah details according to religion sox and age : — 


Parganahs. 


Muzaffarnagar, 
Baghra, 
Gordhanpnr, 
Ch.'U'thSwal, 
Pflr Chhapar, 
Jhaiijhona, 
Sliamli, , 
Kairana, , 
Th Ana Bhawan 
Bidauli, , 
Sh.il a-pnr, 
liSndhIa, 
Budhdna, 
Khaiauli, 
lihukarheii, .. 
Bhuma Sambal- 
hera. 

Jaull Jansath, 
Total, 


HlHBUS. 


Up io \5 pears. 


Adults, 


Male. 


7,323 
3,010 

6.53.3 
6,252 
6.284 
9,833 
4,4 9.3 
6,946 
3,1 H 
8,733 

11,004 

6,401 

8,076 

6.60.3 
6,990 

6,671 


Fe¬ 

male. 


110,166 


6,351 
6,436, 
2,436 
3,92 
4,090 
4.808, 
7,.33 
3.667 
4,387 
2,266 
6.57 
8,4flG| 
8,165 
6,274| 
4,968 
4,831 

4,457 


84,353 


Male. 


11,273 
11,939| 
3,614 
8,397| 
7,665 
9,367, 
16,637 
6,524| 
9,134| 
4,6 7| 
12,667 
I6,778| 
9,491 
I2,24»| 
9,6761 
8,779 

7,776 


Female. 


163,884 


9,593 
9,662 
2,886 
7,04 
6,.610 
8.091 
13,728 
6,859; 
7,843 
3,694, 
11,141 
13,787 
8,207 
10,367 
8,120 
7,687 

6,734 


Muhammadans and oTitisns 

NOT JJlNDUS. 


Up to 15 years. 


Male. 


140,6481 


3,333 
2,248 
361 
2,072; 
2,0 14 
1.494 
1,843 
3,914| 
2,: 44 
2,060 
2,823 
3,.341 
2,707 
2,568 
2,098 
1,881 

2,716 


Fe 

male 


40,1871 


2,432 

2,030 

2,140 

2,116 

1,781 

1,663 

2,300; 


Total. 


03,144| 


s. Adults. 


Fe- 


mule. 

1 6,370 

4,671 

8 .3.341 

8,00? 

6 602 

380 

3,316 

2,966 

2,936 

2,020 

2,447 

2,329 

.3,216 

2,760 

6,860 

6,302 

4,631 

4,868 

3.117 

2,817 

4,098 

3,964 

4,609 

4,304 

3,907 

3,667 

4,06.3 

3,(134 

3,.309 

3,009 

2,788 

2,628 

3,803 

8,651 5 

01,372 

•>6,420 37 


Male. 


26,926 
24,161 
7,387 
10,3Gf 
18,0671 
19,692 
30,6 '8 
0,7 
2,466 


20,056 


Female, 


21,962 
20,013 
0,007 
16,662 
14,969 
16,49H 
26,318 
18,045 
19,113 
10,871. 
24,108 
29,127 
19,1 00 
22,301 
17,887 
10,003 

17,042 


314,474 


.. JJ.IUUU males in i»75J was 274 0-49 or 45-1 

per cent, of the entire Hindu population; Hindu females uurnhor 22i901 or 54 -f) 
per cent.; Mnsalmdn males 101,5.36, or 53-1 per cent, of the entire MusalmAn 
population, and Mussalman females 89,501, or 4C'9 per cent. The porcontoo-o 
rf Hindus on the total population is 72-3 and of Mimlmans is 277 or throo 
Musalmans to every eight Hindus. The percentage of males on the to’tal poim 

The statistics relating to infirmities wore collected for the first time in 
Infiroiities. sW that amongst the total population 

ner 10 000 nfih i 7°!’® ^ females), or 1-7 

and d.’„b (48 feLSrorl-i) 

pe. 10,000, and ( , 3 ^^ » f 7 0 0 S " 

.he Mnnafftmagar d.,l™t. II,, fbl. gi„. a, 

Ago. and Musalmins according to sex at difiorent ages, 

, with the percentage on the total population of the 
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same sex and religion. The columns refeiTing to the total population include 
the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the se't distinction;— 


Ages. 

//indiis. 

AJusalmdns, 

Total population. 


percentage on total 
Bindna. 

ai 

V 

a 

a 

0) 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

Males. 

Percentage ou total 
Mnsalmans. 

0) 

i 

fs 

'c8 

O 

i .4 

63 S 
n a 

w p} 

(P M'S 

3-1 

to 

0) 

o 

li 

si 

53 ^ 

o a 
u o 
q; p. 
3-{ 

m 

0) 

'rt 

a 

Oi 

Ph 

Percentage ou total 
population. 

Up to 

1 

year, ... 

11-822 

4-3 

10-373 

.fG 

4-539 

4-4 

4-176 

4-2 

l'-38.3 

4-i 

14-549 

4-6 

Between I and 6, ... 

SB-763 

13-1) 

2‘.»-867 

13*2 

12-935 

12-7 

ll'u79 

13*0 

43-899 

l-rB 

41 367 

13-1 


6 

,, 12, 

43-773 

16-D 

31-181 

13-8 

15-918 

15-6 

12-286 

13-7 

69-693 

16-S 

43 478 

13-7 


12 

,, 20, 

4b’666 

18-9 

36-848 

16-8 

18-881 

16*6 

14-264 

16-9 

61-448 

16-8 

49-916 

16-8 


20 

,, 80, «t. 

62-608 

19 1 

43-67S 

19-1 

19-467 

19-1 

17-697 

9-7 

12*072 

19-1 

61 373 

0 6 


30 

I) ^0) 

89*1 12 

14-2 

33*229 

14-7 

14-433 

14-2 

12-976 

14--J 

63-56() 

14-2 

46 207 

14 6 


40 

4, SO, 4t« 

24-.52G 

8-9 

22-314 

9-8 

9-241 

9-1 

8*637 

9'6 

3 -774 

89 

30 861 

9 B 


60 

,, 60, 

I30j3 

4-7 

13-179 

6-4 

6-412 

6-3 

4-967 

V5 

18-185 

4*) 

17-166 

6-4 

Above 

60 

years, 

6-8116 

2 4 

B-707 

2-9 

2-720 

2-3 

2-861 

3 1 

9-526 

2-5 

9 668 

30 


The proportion of Hindu males under twelve to the total Hindu popula¬ 
tion is 33'3 per cent., and of Hindu females is 32’9 per cent, Amongst Muaal- 


mans the percentages are 31'7 and 31'4 respectivelj. Talcing the quin¬ 
quennial periods up to 15 years of age, or 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 years, 
the percentage of both sexes to the total population is 14-91, 12-S, and 11'3 
respectively, or taking females only, the numbers are 15'2, 12 0, and 10-2 per 
cent. Here, as in other districts of this division, females are slightly in 
excess of males in the first period and considerably below them in the other 
two. In the third period males show 12-3 and females only 10'2 per cent. 
Again, taking tlic whole population of the same sox and religion only, the pro¬ 
portion of Hindu males of the ages of 10 to 15 to all the Hindu males is 6'9, 
and of Hindu females to all the Hindu females is 6’6; whilst Musalraans show 


6'8 aud 5'5 per cent, respectively. The proportion of Hindu males of the ages 
from 13 to 20 to the total of the same sex and religion is 15'6 per cent., and of 
Hindu females is 14'7 per cent.; whilst Musalmins show 15'd and 14‘8 per cent, 
•respectively. These results support the oonohisioii arrived at by Mr. Plowden, 
•that the enumeration of females from 10 to 15 years of ago is defective. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 498,950 souls, amongst the 
four great classes of the consus returns, we have 40,654 
Brahmans ( 18,212 females), 15,470 Rajpiits (6,180 
females), 42,199 Baniyas (19,106 female,s),.mud all othor ca,stos numbered* 
400,627 souls, of whom 181,453 wore females. Amongst the Brahmans 
38,323 belonged to the great Gaur tribe of the Gaur 
division; there were 72 Sanddhs, 384 wore Achdrajs, 


Castes. 


Brnlimans. 
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109 were Bhats, 223 were Dakauts, 332 were Kanaujiyas, 441 were Sarasvats, 
and 155 were Sarvyariyas. Besides these clans there wore a few belonging to 
the Bharaddhvaj, Gujrati, Kashmiri, Mahirdst, Shaivi, and other subdivisions. 
The Maithila Brahmans form a tribe of the great Gaur division and are found 


scattered in small numbers in almost every district. 
The tribe has four divisions:—Maitliil, Sdratri, Joga and 
Changola, and is very niimorous and powerful in its proper homo, Tirhiit and 
the adjoining districts of the Benares division. The Sarasvats are also a tribe 
of the Gaur division of Brahmans, and are named after 
the sacred river Sirasvati, now a dry nilla, but once a 


Maitliils. 


Sarasvats. 


broad river which watered fertile plains and rich fields in the early liomoof the 
Aryans to the west of the Jumna. There oaa be no doubt that these Sarasvats are 
one of the oldest of all the Brahmanical tt'ibes, and represent a division which 
has coma down from the remotest antiquity. The subdivisions of tlio tribe 
in these provinces are the following :—B.iwanjiiti Siirasvat, Ashtbnns Sftras- 
vat, Shathans Sarasvat, Panjajati S'lrasvat, Bihari, Bhunjahi, Kashmiri, 
Dogare, and Suradhvaj. The first of these, as its name implies, includes fifty- 
two clans ; the second has eight clans; the tliird six clans, and the fourth fivo 
clans. The more common subdivisions found in this district are the ICaah- 
rairi, Suradhva, jand BAwanj iti. Amongst the clans of the Btiwanjdfci the follow¬ 
ing titles occur:—BasAde, Bijara, Bandc, Morha, Mustdl, .Angal, Sudan, and 
Hastir. The Par&sur of the Panjajati subdivision has tlio title Tikkhe, 
the Bh&rgav ffotra has the title Katnariya and the Gautam ffotm has tho title 
Jhingan. Amongst the Ashtbans clans are the Bhiraddhvaj with the title 
PAthak; Kdsyap called Sori, Gautam called Tiwdri, Pardsur called Shand, and 
Suvarniya called Bharaddhvaji. Amongst tho Bahari clans are tho KisuAtri 
with the title SArada, Garg with tho title Narada, Sandcl with tho title Ndbha, 
and Monas with the title Ohitrkotiya, besides numerous others. Sdrasvats or 
SArasAts are numerous iu the upper DuAb. lu 1872 there were over 6,000 
in the district of Debra Dun aud over 2,000 in Meerut. They are amongst tho 
most respectable of the Brahman families, and still, to a certain degree, preserve 
their ancient simplicity of manner. 

The BAhtis or Bohras are sometimes classed amongst the subdivisions of tlio 

„ , Graur tribe of the great Gaur division, under the name 

• oi PalliwAls, but they are now so oompletoly separated 
from the Brahmans as a body that they are usually regarded as one of tho 
miscellaneous tribes of Brahmanical origin. Other names for this tribe are 
Athwariya, Barhar, and KAinya. These Bohras are immigrants from MArwAr, 
and are called Palliwal from their original seat, Palli. They are the groat 
usurers and pawnbrokers of the upper DuAb, and are a wealthy, pushing 
■unscmpvilous race who have made good u.se of the opportunities affordcid by our 
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courts to obtain possession of a considerable amount of landed property. They 
are detested for their roguery and trickery, and the derivation of the names by 
which they are known shows the estimation in wliich they are held. “ The 
continually revolving nature of their dualiiiga,” writes Sir H. M. Elliot, “ and. 
monthly visits to each of their debtors, have, with reference to the constant 
revolutions of the Persian wheel (rdhat) and buckets, procured them the 
designation of Rahtis or U'lhatis.” The mime Bohra is derived from ‘ heolidr' 
or ‘ trade,’and may bo rendered as ‘ the trader.’ The name Athbariya or 
Athwai’iya, which signifies ‘ weekly,’ refers to a person who transacts his busi¬ 
ness weekly', and to the Bohras who collect their interest every week, a prac¬ 
ticed followed by the Rahtis when they first came from Manv4r and settled in 
those provinces towards the dose of the last century. Barhar similarly refers 
to the division of the tribe who useil to collect their interest every day. The 
name Kfiinya is dno to tlioir frequent use of the word ‘ hdin,' ‘ why,’ ‘ where¬ 
fore,’ in their daily transactions. Pnlli in Marwar was held by a community 
of Brahmans wlio invitod Sliiuji and Sotriim, tbo grandsons of Jaiehandra, the 
last Ri'ithor ruler of Kanauj, to assist them against the Minas -and Mairs of the 
hills around Palli. ' The Rathors accepted tbo invitation, defeated the Minas, 
and, in reward, received lands in Palli which thus formed the uuclous of tliair 
possessions in Miirwar.i Kie Rdthors soon added to their first acquisi¬ 
tions the lands of the Brahmans by the mui'der of the heads of the community 
during the holi festival. The survivors remained in tlieir ancient home and 
devoted tliomsolvos to commerce, so that in a short time Palli became the groat 
commorcial mart of western Ra)wdra, electing its own magistrates both for 
mnuioipal regulations and the arbitration of all matters connected with their 
coramoruial pursuits, and having a mint of its own. iSnbaoquently, when 
Mdrwdr was devastated by the Muhammadans, the Raja called for a general 
contribution, which the Brahmans of Palli refused on account of their caste. 
The Raja was enraged at this and placed a number of their headmen in con¬ 
finement, and in revenge many of the Brahmans coininittod suicide, but instead 
of being tori’ifiod at having caused the deatiis of so many Brahmans, the Raja 
expelled thorn from his territories, and the Palliw^ls emigrated to Bikanir, 
Dlidr, Jaisahnor, the Sindh valley', and these Provinces. Sir H. M. Elliot 
separates the Kfiinyas and Rahtis from the Bohras, and calls the former an in-, 
forior class who “ lend money to agriculturists and others in a small way, 
generally by tens, and for every ten rupees take a bond for twelve rupees, pay¬ 
able byinstalraonts of one rupee per mensem.” The Bohras have lai’ger deal-i 
ings with the higher classes, and, like the Rahtis, are eager to acquire possession 
of profitable estates. There is, however, this difForonce between the two, that 
while Rhhits will only take money for money, the Bohras are ready to receive 
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property Jis well in exoluin^'Ot In 13onibfl.y iwixny Kavg bccomo JVIusj\liri<xus find, 
form £111 importEint section of the ti’ciding eoiiiiiuuiity. led says that tho 1 alli- 
wAls never marry out of their owu tribe luul give a sum of motley for thoir 
■wives. They worship tho bridle of n horse, n custom which loads Tod to iden¬ 
tify them with the priests of the Skythian-Palli raeo. Uulilcc other castc.s Ihilli- 
wals eat and drink with tho Mahabrahmau Irihc, who auci'pi, gifts for tho dead 
thirteen days after death, a praetioo whidi is ludd in grimt disroputo by all 
other classes of Brahmans. In this dhstrict, (hiring tho ciirnmey of tho past 
settlement, Bohras have acquired by pnrehaso 7,78S aero.s of land cliicfly in par- 
ganahs Muzaffarnagar, Bhukarberi, and Gharthawal. 

Amongst the Eaj puts the most nmnorons tribe is the Clianlaiii (4,998). 

Nest comes tho Bnndtr(4,‘.J 12), Jhotiyana or dhatiyiina 
Eajputs. (2,109), Bisen (931), Surajbansi (923), Bolast (329), 

■whichis really aclan of tho Pmidir tribe, Kaebbwuha (333), QaUavwfir (272), 
Dhdkara (173), Ohhonkar (149), Badgiijiu-(197), Ihiranwar (149), Tomiir 
(105;, besides small numbers of tho Cats, Bitivu i, B inapKav, GhandiMbau.si, 
Craiilot, Oaiirdhar, Oaor, Ju'hih/insi, Kltiiro) li.ithor, am} Jiyu'/ir diMi. TIii> 
Fundirs or Purirs arc of the same tribe as those in Saluirunpur and form an 
important eloinunt of tho RajpiU population in Aligiirh, ivlnn’o a colony from 
Sahdranpui made an early soltlomout. Tlio Bisens claim to ho dc.sccndanta 
of the same stockfrom which tho Jlajaof Saloiupur hlajhaidi, in the (loraklipur 
district, is dasoended. Thoso in this district are potty agricmlturisl.s, chic/ly of 
the Parasav gotra. The Bnranwdrs are an obseuro tribe, jn-obably si goira of 
some i'orgotten tribe, and are called after tlio town of Baran or Biilandshahr. 
Graharw irs conuect themselves with tho dynasty of that cbm which onco rulud 
in Kananj. The Ganihhars are an obseuro triho, here said to ho doscamdod 
from the Ohamar Gaurs, and to have some connoetiou with tho Ahirs. Gablots 
anclOhhonkars are noticed under tho Aligarh district, J.iduhiui.sis iiiulor Muttni, 
Banaphars under Haim'rpur, RUhors under Eta, and iRimlira under Saharan- 
pur. Here, as eleswhere, there are numerous minor castes of ohsouro ori'nn, 
many of which have arisen from social dilForonce.s oiuisod by marriage contrary 
to caste rule and from breach of caste otiquotto. Those now oa.stos have by 
degrees both in number and in influence attained to tho position of aeparato 
tribes, and have in their turn given rise to fresh subdivisions. 

The Jhotiyfinas or Ohhotiyanas about Jaula are by common consent Kaohh- 


Kachhivahas, wahas of the original stock and Kasyaji poi, and aro 

probably tho same as tho Kaohhwahaa of tho Aiitavbed 
(din'.b) who are so frequently mentioned by Ghand as tho allies of Priihivfij. 
They arc, too, said to have assisted Visala Deva in his invasion of anjiAt in 
the middle of the eleventh century, and, in any case, must have boon amongst 
the earliest Rajput colonists of the district. Tho name Jhotiy.ina is saitl to bo 
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tleiived from Jliotvvara in tho Jaipur State, whence they came here, and they 
once held aohaurii'.i, with a Raja of their own, at lisang. Kachhwalns are also 
ibnnd in Meerut, Buiandshahr, Et'wali, Aligarh, Eta, and Jalaun. To the 
nortir-wcst of the district, close to the Saharanpur border, there is a cliauUsi 
Chaulidns twenty-four villages) held by Chaiihan 

Rajputs. These villages cluster around Chau^na, the 
parent village, and are still for the moat part in the hands of their founders. 
The Chauhatis trace their origin to Prithiriij, and through him to Sdmbhar. 
Near tho junoLiou of the Hindan with the west Kali Nadi there is a ohauhlai 
of Rajputs of the SomwAl or Sombansi elan and Atri ffoi comprising eight 
villages in this district and sixteen villages in the neighbouring district of 
Meerut. Their principal village in this district is Inehhanli, and in Meerut is 
Burhaddna. 


Baniyas chiefly belong to tho Agarwal (37,354), Chlioti Saran (1,824), 
MahoHi’i (177), Bishnoi (155), Sarangi (1,59 J), Agrahri, 
Dasa, Guta, Gindauriya Dusri Saran, Rastaugi, Rorh, 
and Rija-ki-barilulari subdivisions. Tho Dasa is the same as the Raja-ld- 
ban'idari, and is a subdivision of tho Agarwal division. It obtained the second 
namo from ono Ratan Chand Dasa, a resident of Miranpur, who rose to dis¬ 
tinction and high office under tho Sayyids of Jdnsath during the reign of 
FarrukhsiyAr. Tiio Dasas arc descendants of a slave-girl of Ugrason and 
are divided into Dasas and Kadimi Dasas. Many of tho former are Jainas, 
hut this difference in religion does not prevent them from eating and drinking 
togotlior or intermarrying. Tho Bishnoi Baniyas aro more a roligious sect 
tlian a tribo and are rocruitod from various tribes, including Rajputs, Brah¬ 
mans, and Baniyas. Tho Rorhs have three divisions—the Khattri, Babauri, 
and Rorh, and aro chiefly ao'hats and daWs {or brokers), Mahesvis are of tho 
Jaina soet. Agrahris seem to bo a mixed caste and wear tho sacred thread. 
They are more nuraorons in tho Benares division than in the iii)pi‘r Duab, and 
aro divided into several classes, such as tho UttaiAha, raehluiwan, Banarasi, 
PAnchara, DAlAinau, Mahuliya, AjudhiyaLAsi, a)id GhheAnawe, The Rastaugis 
ti'aco their origin to Ainctln in Oudh, and aro divided into the Amothiya, 
MauhAriya, and Indrapatiya classes. The Gindauriya and Gata are obscure 
subdivisions of tho Bauiya class, of whose origin nothing is known. All 
through the upper Dual), tho AgarwAlas and their divisions—tho Pachliain, 
Purhiyo, DakhinAdhi, UtarAdhi, ChnrAwAlc, Jaisahnoriye, Dasa and I^ancha— 
are tho most prominent, numerous, active and intolligont portions ol the trad¬ 


ing community. 

Tho Jainas form ono of the most important soetiona of the morcan- 
j j tilo community, and for their influence and wealth 

aro particularly deserving of notice. They allow of 
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piglity-four gachhas 

follows^ 5— 

Oswal. 

Sriinal. 

Sri Sriinai. . 
SriiTiiili Fattai), 
Porwal. 
Kbjiiiilehynl. 
PulUwal. 

Agarwiil. 

Lohiya. 

Jaisin'i?. 

BhAbhara. 

lamechii. 

Golilrai'a. 

Thadiya. 

BagUerwal. 

Mahesri. 

Golapurab. 

Daaa. 

Gfjjar Gaui'. 

Gola, 

Mudela. 


or gotras in these province.^, the iiRtiios oi 'vvliicli Rve as 


Slid. 

Xjiniei'u. 

Dhundiya. 

Miihu ra. 

Padmavati I’anwar. 

Golaliim. 

Jaiaala. 

llurbnuiira. 

Golabare. 

Mitgiullii. 

Huuuir, 

Buliiiri. 

Kumanera. 

liadgujarii. 

Jaiiachera. 

Ghiirluwril. 

Grihiipati. 

BaglioIwAI. 

Nalmiiwur. 

Satirali. 

TGiarniia. 

M iirliiuill. 

Burhela, 

Cintoriya. 

Mahelwil. 

Bauekpol. 

Addhowiil. 

Biirligi. 

Pnitviwiil. 

I'liriyii. 

Posivitl. 

Blmriya. 

K b lire »ill. 

Mcrtdii.va 

Mareiviil. 

Ayndtiyaiiiisi. 

Viiiahiya. 

Karmigiira. 

Nemiv. 

ChanuiKavu. 

Givnarwii!. 

Kalbaral. 


Giracll}M'iU. 

Nilcnjjalii. 

Kluiiuliya. 

VavAav. 

Sttiiuiiyu. 

Jliaiiifliyii. 

Ohiuisiikc. 

Dnsiikr. 

Aactiii. 

Diilcasc. 

CtoIanighui’L'. 

ratiiiiiya. 

niirltiyu. 

Ramil lya. 

HiirajaU'ya. 

Sriiialii. 

liisiimi 1 liln. 

Klumlii, 

llivroiiw 111. 

Kalian,liyii. 

Kajiiii'i ul. 


Most of those gachhas do not oat together, nor eati they iutormarry with eaeli 
other. Much has been written about the Jatnii.s, both in India ami in Eng¬ 
land, by Oolebroohe, Buohaiian, Stevenson, Ward, Uehunaine, liViinklin, Wilks, 
Erskino, Dubois, and others, but the bo.st and most useful account of the soot 
in Upper India is that given by H. H. Wilson, from whoso notice I shall giro 
a short account of their tenets and position. I have inado sovonil efforts to 
obtain some local information i-ogarding their customs in Mcovnt, but i’ailed 
to gather any but the vaguest statements Avhich wore onliroly worthUns for 
record.^ The Jainas are divided into two priiuiipal divisions, the Digaiuba- 
ras or sky-clad, i. d., naked Jainas, and Svotambaras or whito-robod. The 
teachers of the former division, however, no longer go naked, but wear coloured 
garments, and confine the disuse of clothes to the time of eating, whon they throw 
off their wrapper whou receiving food from their disciples. Beside,s those two 
great divisions there are several minor ones, but the differences in doctriuo and 
practice are trivial and of little import. Amongst them mention may be made 
of the Mttla SangM-i, who nsc brushes of peacoclds feathers, wear rod garniouts 
and receive alms in their hands ; the Kashta Sanghis, who make their iinages 
of wood and employ brushes of the tail of the ydk; the Torah Panthis, Bis 
Panthls, Blnshana Panthis, Dundiyas and Samvegfs. Besides these dotiomi- 
nalions all Jainas are divided into Yatls and Sriivakas, the former oi’ tvhom 
lead a religious life, depending upon tho alms of the latter. Many Yalis are 

^'1 heap names differ slightly from those given iuH, H. Wilson’s list, and arc taken from a 
“ BarnanA'a" published in Benares. See H, 11. Wilson’s works (Ed. liost.) I, 270 in 

which a sumniary of tho bibliography of the Jaina literature is given. Ho also IWors to 
Colebr.ioko’s Essuys 'Jls, 23T j Calnlogueof the Mnkenzie MSS.; Trans, B. A. Soc. London, X, 
418, 620, 631. ; II , 270 ; ('ale Quart. Mag. Ward’s Xlindoos; Buohnmm’a Travels in Mysore 1 
Wilks’ Historical Sketoli of ilie South of India; Erskine’s Journal, Bombay LitOrnry Sooietr' 
.&c. Their gitat place of pilg’ image Jn the Upper Ui iib is Ilastintipur. ^ ^ ’ 
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‘engagedjutiwlo or possess maths and ?na«tZi?'s, buL they never officiate as priests, 
leaving this to a properly trained Brahinau. The Yatis are sometimes collected 
in 7natks, called by them pmhdlas. The sectilai- Jaiuas in these provinces 
M'oi-sliip almost exclusively I'arasram (Parsvanath) and Mahahir (Mahdvira 
Svdmi or Varddhaindna) the twenty-third and twenty-fourth Tirthankaras of 
the present ago. Their Lomples generally consist of an oblong ov square room 
surrounded by an open portico. On one side is an altar-piece of several stages, 
and in the centre of the upper tier sits the principal deity supported by two 
other arhats, while the remainder are ranged upon the lower tiers. The spire is 
usually arranged in oompartmouts like leaves and is surmounted by a pole reseinb- 
lino' a flag-staff which terminatos in a gilt knob. Tho Jaina tcmplo at Hdthras 
is a particularly fine building. 

Tlio Jaina works in the various languages spoken by lliora are exoecclingly 


tiitoraturo and tenets. 


numerous and voluiniiious. Like tho Hindus, they have 
a scries of works called Puidnas, giving the legendary 


hi.story of their Tirthankaras or deified teachers; such are thoHdi, Uuara, Chdmdn- 
da Rdi/ami\ CliaturvmsatiVumnm. Other classes of works are the charitras, 
which arc gunorally devoted to the marvellous history of some Tir thankara or other 
holy personago, as tlio Pdjijapdda Chnritra^ &o. The Jaiuas have also their 
writers on philosophy, grammar, astronomy, meJicine, physics, and mathematics, 
so that, altogether, their literature affords ample materials for a description of 
their tenets and religious customs, Mr. II. H. Wilson gave a list of over one 
hundred Jaina works either iii his possession or in the library of the Sanskrit 
Oolloo-o in Oalculta, and mentioned the existeuco of a number of works called Sid- 
ilhduias and Aijamas, which are to the Jaiuas what the Vedas are to the Hindus. 
Hemachandra, a Jaina writer of tho twelfth century, calls thepidncipal authori¬ 
ties of a sacred character acknowledged by the Svot4mbara=, Angas, of which 
there are olevoii, or with a supplomontary division, twelve. With these are con¬ 
nected the Updngas or inforior Atigas and tho Pitruas, which are so oille 1 because 
they were drawn up before tho Augas. These last are fourteen in number, and 
treat of the chief tenets of tho soot on moral subjects. These writings have 
never yet been thoroughly oxaminod, and only vory small portions of them have 
been edited and explained, so that our knowledge of tho religious history of this 

important sect is as yet far from complete. 

The tenets which chiefly distinguish the Jaiuas from the Hindus are, 


briefly, their denial of the divine origin and iufalli- 
Tenota of the Jaiuas, of tho Vedas ; the reverence paid by them to 

the saints who have-by their self-denial and austerities attained to a position 
superior even to the gods, aud their extreme tenderness of animal life. Their 
disregard of the authority of tho Vedas is common to the Jaiuas with the 
followers of Buddha, and involves a noglect of the rites which they prescribe. 
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Iq fact it is these rites which necesaarily includo some disregard of animal 
life that impngna the sanctity of the Vedas tlicmaolves in the oyos of the Jainas. 
The worship of holy men is also common to botli Jainas and Bauddhas. Tlio 
latter out of their celestial hiorarehy usually confine their devotions to seven 
Buddhas ; the Jaiiiaa extend this immbor to twenty-four, and ounmorato 
twenty-four of their past ago or Aomarpim; twenty-four ot the proHont ago 
and twenty-four of the futuro. The twenty-four of the ])resont ago av(i : — 


No. 

Same, 

Symbol. 

No. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

1 

Adinath or Varialmbha, 

Bull. 

IS 

Vinmlfli d'll, 

Ilo.ir. 

s 

Ajitanath, 

Eleplmnl. 

14 

Anantaiidthor Animta- 

I'orimpiiio. 

3 

SambliQr iith, ... 

Ilor.ac. 


]Ua. 


4 

Abliainandan&th, 

Monkey. 

16 

Dharnim dill, 

TImndcvboU, 

6 

Sumatinath, ... 

Cbakwa-cbakwi 

16 

Santai fvMi, ... 

Aiiteiope. 

e 

iSapadtnai flthor Padmii- 

Lotus. 

17 

KanMiui d li, ... 

Heat. 


prabhu. 


l8 

Ann d'h, ... 

I'iBli. 

7 

Suparawarath or Supa- 

Sivditika. 

19 

MiiUi d h, 

I’iimai'Ii', 


rasa. 


•JO 

Muntsuvrata, ... 

'I’ortdiHU 

8 

Chandrapifabbu, 

Creaoent moon. 

ai 

Niimi dth, ■>. 

I.o(as with sloe 

9 

Pu'ihpat’data ot Saida- 

Alligivtor, 

22 

Nonnndfh, 

Shell, 


1 dJi. 


23 

I’lirswm dtl) or I’ariiH- 

Serpent, 

ao 

Sfcaiai d'b, ... 

Treo or flower. 


1 d u. 


11 

Sn Anam d h or SHyaaa, 

Uhiiioeeros. 

24 

Var<!(llmmdna or Ma- 

Lion. 

IS 

Vaaupadya or Vasupuj- 

HulEalo. 


lidbir. 



ya, 






Bub of these the twenty-tliircl and twcnty-fonrlb, or Parnsnim anil Miilui- 
Lir, have superseded all their prodeoossor.s and engross the dovolions of tlio 
Jainas of the present day. Tho gonorio names applied to those saints sliow the 
Jaina notions of thoir attributes. Tlie saint is J^uja!pvabkti^ or lord ol‘ tlio 
world; Tirthahara, or ono whohas passed over (tivyute anena)^ Unit is, (Im world 
compared to the ocean ; Keouli, or tho possessor of kcvala^ or sjuritiud natnro ; 
Arhat, or one who is entitled to tho homage of gods and men; and Jinn, or 
the victor over all human passions and inllrmitios. Bofliijos those goiioral 
epithets there are others of a more specific natnro referring to tho form of the 
body, voice, hair, nails, &o., and his auporhuman powers, Eaoh of tho twenty- 
four Jinas, too, are distinguished from oncli other in colour, stature and longe¬ 
vity. Two are red, two white, two black, and tho rest arc of a rich yellow¬ 
ish brown. Each, in order, doorcases in size and ago until tho last but one 
Jina, like the last Buddha, lives only one hundred years, and tho last Jiua 
seventy-two years. 

Mr. H. H. Wilson gives a summary of tho life of Mah&vira or MaluUnr 
Mahabir Mahddm Chariim of Ilemachandra. Tho 

first birth of Mahiibir took place at an unknown time 
as Nayasara, the head-man of a village in tho country of Vijaya. llis next was 
as Mariohi, the grandson of the first TirUiaukara Bishabha. Wo next find 
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Inm as Visvabliiita, prince of Rajagriha; then as Vasaclova,tbe foeof Hyagrlva. 
Uo then sucflcssivcly became a lion, a Ohakravartti Raja, the devotee Nandaua, 
and linally the Tlrthankara Mabavira, born in a family of the line of Iksh\a.ku 
at Pavaiia in Bluirata Kshetra. Mahdbir early adopted an ascetic life, fol¬ 
lowing the tenets of tlio Digambara division, and living chiefly in Behdr 
and the adjacamt provinces. During his wanderings ho visited RAjagriba, 
Si'iivasti, Vaisdli and Kausiimbbi, and in tho hist place attained to hevala, or 
spiritual knowludgo, tho only knovviodge, Ido then proceeded to Apapapuri 
in Roluir, whero bo began his instruclions and scoured many disciples from 
among tho Brahmans, tho most colobrated of whom was Gautama or Indra- 
bluili, wlioiii sotno identify without reason, witli the Gautama of the Banddhas. 
From tbo couvorsalious botweeu Mahabir and his disciples it wotdd appear 
that they rocogiiisod tho vital princi[)le as a real existenee animating, in dis¬ 
tinct portions, distinct bodies, and condomned to suffer tlio cousequcncos of its 
actions by migratioms lliroiigb various forms. Tbo reality of elementary 
inattor is also assorlod, as well as of gods, demons, heaven and hell. The final 
slate of tho vital and aontiont i>rinc‘i))lo is left rather obscure, but as its 
aotual and visible o.xcrnplion from human acts is taught, it follows that it is 
oxom[)t from their oonscqnencos or ro|)oatod births in various shapes, and, 
tlierofoi'o, ceases to ho in any sonsiblo or suffering form.” 

Mahabir, then, attended by his followers, wandered about to various places 
disseminating the Jaina tenets and making numerous oonvorts. He again 
came to king Saat'mika of Kausiimbbi, in tho modern district of Allahabad, 
and rotnainod with him many days. Thence ho returned to ApApapuri with 
a following of SAdlius and Shdliwis, or holy men and women j Sramanas, or 
ascotios versed in tho fourteen Furvas | Avadhijnfinis, or those who know the 
limits or laws ; Kevalis, or those dotaohod from acts; Manovits, possessors of 
intolleotual wisdom ; Vadis, controversialists ; and Sravakas, the male laity. 
Mahabir died at Apfipapuri on tho day of tho new moon of Kiirttik, in the 
seventy-second year of his ago. In a passage in his life it is prophesied that 
when 1669 years have elapsed from tho death of Malulbfr, Knm4ra PMa of 
Anahilla Pattan iu GnjiAt should become a convert to the worship of Jina. 
Tho conversion of Kumdra actually took place about 1174 A.D., so that the 
death of Maluibir, acoordiug to Ilomachandra, must have taken place about 
495 B.O. ; other Jaina authoritios from the south of India give the date as 
663 B.O., and some from Bengal as 636 B.O. 

Tho loading tenets of tho Jaina belief may now be briefly described. They 
General view of Jainn <^^0 acknowledge a first cause, nor do they admit of 
soul or spii-it as separate from tho living principle. 
All oxialonco is divisible into—life CjtmJ or tho living jn’inciple, and 
inorlia (ajica), or the various modifications of inanimaie matter. Both 
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are uncreated and impei'isbiiblo. Agaii, all objects are arranged under nine 
tattwas or categories, truths or existences :— i.^) jioa or life in its various forms 
subdivided into those with mobility as animals, men, &c., and those without, as 
the products of the four elements, plants, &o. (2) Ajha, or objects and proper¬ 

ties devoid of consciotisness and life. (3) Pimji, or good, whatever is tho oauso 
of happiness to living beings. {A) Papa, or ill, as opposed to the preceding. 
(5) Jsrava, or the sources from which tho evil acts of living beings proceed, in¬ 
cluding the organs of sense, passions, evil acts, evil pursuits. (6) Sammra, which 
is that by which acts are collected or impeded, such as attention, endurance, 
secrecy, &c. (7) JS’irjara is the religious practice that destroys mortal impuri¬ 

ties or ponauce. (8) Bandlia is the integral association of life with acts as 
milk with water, fire with tow, &a.; and (9) IJokalia, or tho liberation of tho 
vital principal from the bonds of action. “ From tho details of those nino 
taliwas," writes Mr. Wilson, “ tho whole Jain system may bo colloctod, but tho 
form only the text on which further subtleties are founded, and they leave tho 
end and scope of all the doctrine or the attainment of nhiiuate liboration .singu¬ 
larly indistinct. The mokaha or nirrdn of tho Jains is exemption front the in¬ 
cidents of life, and, above all, from the noeesaity of being born again ; but in 
what state the living principle subsists after it is so excmple I does not very 
satisfactorily appear.'’ In one state, indeed, tho bodily individuality romaina, 
and in others tho Siddhas) tho pnre oxistonces correspond witli our noliona 
of spiritual existences having an impassive and inappreciable form, Mr. Oolc- 
brooho observes :—“ It is not annihilation but unceasing apathy which they 
(•Jainaa and Bauddhaa) understand to bo Iho extinction of tlieir saints and which 
they esteem to bo supremo Celicity worthy to bo sought by practice of inortid- 
cation as well a.s by tho acquisition of knowlcdgo.” 

All Jaiuas bellovo iu tho oaseutial priuciplos dcclarod in tiio taUioas, but there 


Dlffiereaoes of ritual. 


are somo ditfovences in tlio practico.s of tho Svetfim- 
baras and Digarabaras, and in tho duties of tho lay and 


religious orders. The Svetamharas decorate tho image.s of the Tlrthankaraa 


with ornaments of gold and jewels, a practice in which they are not followed by 
the Digambaras. The former say that there are twelve heavens and sixty-four 
Indras, while the latter increase tho number of heavens to sixteen and tho num¬ 


ber of deities to one hundred. Tho Svetiinibaras allow their spiritual guide,s to 
eat out of vessels, while the Digambaras feed their preceptors with their own 


hands. The Digambaras deny that the brush, watorpot, Ac., are essential to tho 
character of an ascetic, and they assert that no woman can obtain niraAn, and that 
the Angaa are not the work of the immediate disciples of the Tirthaukaras, hut of 
subsequent teachers or Acharyas, The Yatis or clerical section of the Jainaa 

are expected to follow a life of abstinence, taciturnity and continence, while tho 

Sravakas or lay portion worship the saints and all holy men. They all hold 
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that tLero are five groat duties : refraining from injury to life, 

truth, honesty, chastity and freedom from wordly desires: four great merits 
(dliarmas), liberality, gentleness, piety and penance; and thine sorts of restraint: 
government of the mind, body, and tongue. To these some minor instructions 
of a formal nature are added as purificatory and ceremonial. On the whole, the 
system is caloulatcd to produce a quietism which renders the believer regardless 
of what may happen both hero and hereafter. 

The system of worship is simple. A Yati may dispense with ceremonial 
obsorvanees, and a lay Jaina need only visit the temple once a day, walk 
round it three times, bow to tlio images of the Tirthankaras, and offer some 
flowers or fruit with a mantra snob as the following : —“ Namo Arihantdiiam, 
Namo Siddhdnain, N'amo Ari/dnaiii, Mtmo Updjydnam, Namo Loen Sahba Sad- 
hdnam" “ Salutation to tho Arhata, Siddhas, Sages, Teachers, and to all the holy, 
devout persona in tho world.” A morning prayer is also repeated:— “loliehhdmi 
khamn mmano bandiyonjo manjdye nisidyey mdthena vanddmV’ “ I heg forgive¬ 
ness, 0 Lord, for your slave; whatever evil thoughts the night may have 
produced, I bow with my lioad.” A portion of some holy book is then 
generally road by a Yati, after which tho worshipper proceeds to his home. 
Tho priest and attendant on the images is a Brahman. The Jains do not deny 
tho existence of tho Hindu gods, and both Devi and Sdrasvati are worshipped 
by them in these provinces, in subordination, however, to ParasrAm and 
MahAbir. The only rites followed on births are tho marking tho top of the 
head witli porfiimos and sandal twelve days after birth. Marriage and crema¬ 
tion ceromoiiios are much the same as with Hindus, except that tho Yaidik 
mantras aro omitted. ParasmUh and PApapuri in Bengal, mount Abu in 
Ajmer, and GirinAr in GujrAl are the great Jaina shrines. Their holidays coin- 
inemorato events iu tlie lives of their saints, but they also observe tho Basant- 
yAtra, Sripauehami, and the second, fiftli, eighth, olcvonth and twelfUi days of the 
lunar month. On tlioso days no now work should be ooininenced, no journey 
should bo undertaken, and fasting and continence should be observed.’- 

Tho following list gives the names and the numbers of “ tho other oaates” 
of tho census returns arranged in alphabetical order, 
and includes all the Hindu castes which have not been 
placed under the previous three divisions. The classification appears to he very 
impoi’feot, for there are many clans given here which appear to be mere , 170/5 of 

1 I must refer to Mr. 'Wilson for his note on the origin of the Jain faith (Works, I, aas) aud its 
connection with Budeihistn. lie writes “ That it is the most recent of all the systems pursued 
in Hindustan is rendered highly probable by the oxtravagnnoea in which it deals,-hyt he doctrine 
it opposes to those of all other schools, and by tho oomparati-voly recent date of many Jain authors 
of celebrity and of monumental relies, but at -what period it ootually toot its rise it is not easy to 
determine.’’ He admits them to bo a distinct sect ten or twelve centuries ago, but questions their 
being of any note or importance at a much earlier time. 
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Jaiswar, 

25 

Viitivn, 

U'jmaiya, 

199 

5G8 

Jat, 

66,759 

16 

10 

Julilbn, 

9580 

Uangnr, 

6 

3,451 

Kachbi, 

193 

Eawn, 

124 

1U,4SI 

Kahar, 

40,462 

Itiwari, 

37 

610 

Kalal, 

1,774 

Sniai, 

1,163 

384 

Katnbuh, 

1,004 

Kniiii, 

16,485 

tt 

Kanjar, 

48 

SidI, 

S born gar. 

1,678 

1,985 

Kdiipri, 

36 

26 

1,140 

Kayfttb, 

863 

Sihutarbaii, 

20 

630 

lihiUcrob, 

26,720 

Sikh, 

14 

96,921 

Kliiuik, 

1,583 

oiiiir. 

4,260 

1,591 

IGiattri, 

908 

SmL, 

6 

201 

Kii^har, 

649 

Tiigd, 

Taiiioli, 

11,947 

1 

12,966 

24 

1,803 

Kiiruii, 

16 

Teli, 

16 

189 

Kuzahg.ir, 

15 

Thailiora, 

181 

790 

Lodlia, 

11,18 

Vaiabim, 

81 

80 

Lobdr, 

43,83 

Bainigi, 

620 

41 

Miumar, 

629 

Barwii, 

124 

9 

Mali, 

7,965 

Fakir. 

IbSli 

27 

Mallah, 

122 

(ioehain, 

l.lllJ 

13,107 

Mco, 

1 

■logi. 

9,(i69 

1 

Moebi, 

!33 

Gurkha, 

2 

157 

Nat, 

466 

Goml, 

Futabiya, 

11 

24,899 

8,448 

OvU, 

I’&si, 

6,871 

2 
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clans really belonging to the Brahman, Rajput and Bjiniya subdivisions, such 

as Bohras, Dh 

Alieriya, 

Aliir, 

Hangar, 

Ranjura, 

Barilla, 

Bawariya, 

Bhaddi i, 

Bhand, 

Bharbhunjn, 

Bliilt, 

Bohra, 

Chamiir, 

ChhSpi, 

Chauhfin, 

DaBgar, 

Darzi, 

Dlianak, 

Dhobi 
Dhuna, 

Dom, 

Dhusar, 

Gadahla, 

Gadaria^ 

Gbosi, 

Gola, 

Gujar, 

Hnjjam, 

The Banj4ras are scattered tliroughoot the district in small colonies and 
are now almost entirely tillers of the soil; as cultivators tlioy are still very back¬ 
ward, and in their small impoverished setUeinonta, carts aro only now bugiauiug 
to come into use. 

The Bawariyas (Bhowreeahs) or Bauriyas or Bhauviyas claim descent from Raj- 
piib fathers and trace their origin to Bikanir. They were 

Bauriyas. probably included amongst tho predatory tribes inha¬ 

biting the hill country south of Dehli, mentioned by tho Muhammadan historians 
under the generic name of Mewatis. The branch that ultimately made its way 
into the Duah is said to have sojourned for a time at Lalki, west of tho Jumna, 
and appears to have first attracted attention by its wandoringa in this cliroetion 
about a hundred years ago during tho decline and dowiifall of the empire. 
They say that they were originally Rajputs and explain their fall from their high 
estate as follows Once upon a time, their remote ancestor, Amr Singh, a 
mighty hunter of the genuine Chauhiin stock, a rosidont of Mdrwdr, went out for 
a day’s sport in the jungle. A dodr passed, so he drew his bow and lot fly an 
arrow, but as bad luok would have it, it missed tho mark and hit Sri Thdkur 
(apparently the Bauriya representation of tho ‘ Supreme Power,’ Bhagwan) 
W'lio happened to be reposing at the foot of a tree. Sri Thiikur, smarting with 
pain, incontinently cursed him, calling him ‘ iauriycC or ‘ iduri’ (synonymous, 
it appears, with ‘yon stupid oafl’),^ and added a pious w'ish that ho might 
never have a roof to cover his head with. Amr Singh’s fault was visited upon 


^ Brum a note by Mr. G. Williame, C.S., and the olHcial roports. 
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the heads of his childi'eu, fourfceea in number, seven daughters and seven sons, 
who gave their names to the seven gots of the Bauriyas, viz., Koli, Parw^-r, 
Solankhi, Deb^s, Ghauhan, DhandAI, and Badhi^ra. Two other gots peculiar to 
the Punjab are the Oh5,ran and Dhaudhare. In marriage the only prohibited got 
is that of the father, and kai'do is prevalent. Others say that in the olden time 
two notables, brothers, presented tho king of the period with one of their 
daughters at a darbAr. The potentate, being exceedingly delighted, told them 
to ask for any favour they might wish. The one with prudent foresight de¬ 
manded a substantial of land; the other, a careless sort of fellow, simply 
asked to be allowed to do whatever he pleased and dispose of his time as seemed 
good in his own eyes. He accordingly became a thief and founded the Bauriya 
community. The sun (Suraj or NarAyan) is a universal object of worship- 
with all Bauriyas, but each got also has its special deity. .For instance, those 
of th eKoli got adore a demon called Dhera Deota, whoso shrine is at Cliltor; tlie 
Chauhdns worship tlio devi of Jawalamukhi; the Dbandbhls, Kdla Diis, who is 
probably identical with the Kala Baba of the Chamds ; and the Eadhidras Nar 
Bingh, tho equivalent to Nardyan, whom tho Parwdrs, Solankhis, and Debas 
prefer to call Goshain. They naturally regard tho Brahmans with becoming 
roverence, but any drunken Bairdgi does equally well for a guru, if not better. 
Still the birth of a child is oolebrated by a distribution of alms to the Brah- 
nvans whenever possible. At the time of betrothal, tho intended bridegroom’s 
father has to pay Rs. 7 to the girl’s father, and marriages are celebrated with 
feasting and presents of ornaments to the bride at a co.sb of from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 100. A widow invariably marries again if she possibly can, and no restriction 
is placed upon divorce. No food whatsoever is prohibited, and their social 
system is, in short, that of primitive savages.’’ 

The following is a list of some of the peculiar words used by thorn :— 


Bread, 

... THk or roto. 

Knife, 


... CImryin. 

Man, 

... Mdnkho. 

Sword, 

* < 

... Turydr, 

Woman, 

... Manshi. 

Sleep, 


..1 Khuigyon. 

Body, 

,,, Wdlit/a. 

Die, 

1«t 

... Mdrigyon. 

Girl, 

... Kuxvdriti. 

Horae, 


... Ghoro. 

Mother, ... 

... /!»■ 

Buffalo, 


... Bhinhh, 

Father, ... 

... Aga, 

Bulloifc, 


... Bhdndho, 

Bon, ... 

... Dikra, 

Cloth, 


... Ldyron. 

Banghter, ... 

... Dtiri, 

Bread, 

>■« 

... Bhddhi. 

Food, 

... Khaildi. 

Eyes, 

• ■ * 

... Dhola, anhhi. 

Drink, ... 

... Pttdhon. 

Face, 


... Bdkon, 

Eat, . a. 

... Jihaildhan. 

Feet, 

!«• 

... Goto. 

Walk, 

... Hindon, 

Legs, 


... Gndo. 

Hough, 

... Hulh. 

Head, 

>•1 

... Mdndh, 


The history of the experiment commenced by Mr. S. N. Martin, 0. S., with 
a view to the reformation of this tribe by locating them 
Efforts at reformation. cultivators in the villages of Khdnpur, Allahuddinpur, 

Kheri, &c., in parganali Bidauli, has been the subject of many reports and much 
correspondence. Inquiries regarding the Bauriyas began in 1 SS.'i, w hen Klniirnddin 
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Ahmad foimd that a very large number of men, known as Dehliwdl Bauviyas, 
were settled in villages in this and the Sahdranpur district under separate and 
several leaders. These gangs thrived under the protocti on of the zaiihnddrs of tlie 
villages in which they lived. Every year at the close of tho rainy season they 
left on tliieving excursions for different parts of India, travelling Oven as far as 
Calcutta, Indore, and other distant pHecs in search of plunder. Their practice 
was confined almost entirely to the plundor of tents and carts laden with grain and 
merchandise, and they never attempted robbing by open violence or rosoriod 
to foi’ce except under necessity for defence or escape. They wore, however, 
very successful, because very expoi’t in cultiugentries into tents and abstracting 
parcels or bales from tho bullock-train or other carts. It was also found that 
the owners of their villages helped thorn by providing food, and oven the luxu¬ 
ries as well as the necessities of life for the f.iinilios of those who had gone on 
long excursions. They not only did this but vvcim over ready to give ovidonco 
as to character in order to refute accusations and to give security for good 
behaviour whore such was demanded. In return for tho protection thus afforded 
they received high interest for their advances an 1 n) iuconsidorahlo share of 
the plunder. The administrative measures which ensued wore stopitod by tho 
mutiny, and again in 1863 inquiries wore 3i*t on foot with similar results. 

A colony was then established by Mr. Martin in ]3argiinnh Bidauli consist- 

. . , ing of 1,200 persons, of whom STd) wore adult males, 
A colony catabUalied. . /j . , , i i . . « • i 

ibis was at nrsl placed under tho supervision ol Bayyid 

Mahdi Hasan Khdn, an Honorary Magistrate and powerful landholder, rosidont 

in the parganah, and about the close of the year 18(53, a special police, mainly 

composed of Bauriya ooustablos with a picked iuspector at their head, wa.s 

posted in the colony for stringent supervision. Tho first year was an imlbrtu- 

nato one, for the seasons wore unfavourable, and in cousoquonco dosorlions soon 

took place. Cultivation, too, was unpopular in spito of the indneomonts offered, 

t’la,, in the first year, of holding without rent; in tho second year, of paying only two 

annas per biglia; in the third, four annas ; and in tho fourth, tho maximum of eight 

annas was reached. It is not to bo wondered at tliat tho Bauriya, combining 

in himself the simplicity of a Bedouin witli the dexterity of an English poacher, 

and from his earliest youth taught by precept and example to live by plundor, 

should natuiMlly not only become an adept in the art of thieving but also acquire 

a keen relish for a predatory life. For generations ho neither would nor could 

give up his hereditary calling, and both antecedents and an utter unfittodnoss for 

any trade has made the Bhauriya boy, a thief and the Bhanriya girl, a pro.stituto. 

The colony soon showed signs of dissolution. Antagonism sprang up hetw'con 

the police and the zaminddr, and, in 1866, the Baiiriyas rose en mam, and 

were it not for the good .souse and prompt action of the local authorities, tho 

results would have been very serious. In 1870 the numbers had dwindled down 
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to 704 souls, of whom only 150 were adult males, and in 1875 the nambcra 
again rose to 905 At the close of 1873 the colony was brought under the 
provisions of Act XXVll. of 1871 (the Criminal Tribes’ Act;, and the Bauriya 
constables were replaced by a force which now comprises one sub-inspector, 
two hoad-constables, two Bauriya informers, and seven chaukidars, at a cost 
of Es. 258 per month. The great difficulty oncoiiutereJ is how to prevent de¬ 
sertions. Dunng 1874 these were numerous, and were occasioned by the 
arrest of a leader, Ohhatarua, who confessed his oriines and implicated many of the 
residents, and by one Nandwa recruiting a gang for an expedition. There is no 
provision in the law authorising the prevention of desertion, and to this is to be 
attributed, in a great raeasnro, the large number of desertions, which numbered 
seventy-five in 1874. At the same tiinn ninety-five persons voluntarily re¬ 
turned to the colony, and altogether there is reason to be satisfied with the pro¬ 
gress made towards improving the clur.icter of tlie Baiirlyas. Mr. Martin’s 
experiment was erninontly philanthropic (3von if utopian in its design, and in 
respect of the objects aimxl at entirely worthy of the attention of Government. 
The task of supervision is a wearying, thankless one, but this must be thorough¬ 
ly done and strictly adhered to before any permanent results can be hoped for. 
As it is, it has been shown that much improvement can be effected by the strict 
application of the rules already in force. 

The principal clans of Tagas in Muzaffarnagar are the G-andraii, G-aur, Pach- 

auliin, Bikwdn (said to have come from Bikanirh Nim- 
Tagaa. , ' 

tan, Bhardwar, Jadwan, Easdan, and Bhdraddhvaj, The 

Gaadran prevail in Budhana and its vicinity ; the Pachauhla in Bhiksirpur \ the 
Bikw4n in Pur Ohhapar; the Niintan and Bhardwar in Oharthfiwal, the 
Rasdan in Thana Bh'awan, and the Bharaddhvaj in Baghra. Most of these 
names seem merely to be the titles of tho gats: thus Q-andran is tho title of the 
Vasisht got, PachaulAu of tho Baclias got, and hfimtun is the title of the Q-autam 
got. The last got are said to have originally held Kasauli on the left bank 
of the Hindan, and now a Pundir colony, .and were in possession of a Mralv of 
villages until lately. Gaur Tagas of the Garg got once hold half KlAtaiili. The 
Bikw4ns, also, hold a hArah in Piir Ohhap4r, and say that they came thero with 
the Gujars, with whom they are still on the most friendly terms. The Tagas 
give the same story of their origin that they tell in Meerut, how that on tho 
death of Parikshit in a contest with the serpents, his sou Janamejiiya, returning 
victorious froip Takshasila, caused a great snake sacrifice to be made, in which 
the Tagas assisted and in rewai'd receive 1 grants of land, on account of which 
they abandoned their Brahmanical occupations and took to agriculture : hence 
their name Taga (from ‘ tydg dsna,' ' to abandon’). On this legend Sir Jl. M. 
Elliot remarks“ Tlio extent lo which this tradition of the serpent sacrifice 
(aarpasatra) has spread is very surprising. Here we not only have it preserved 
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by the common people of the north-west, the very scene of the operation, but in 
inscriptions and legends fi'om distant parts of India. Tluis in the ‘ Asiatic Re¬ 
searches ’ (Yol. IZ.) we have an inscription from a copper-plate found at Bodnor 
which purports that Janamejaya made a progress to the south and to other 
quarters, for tlie purpose of reducing all coiiiitrios under his dominion, and per¬ 
formed a sacrifice for the destruction of serpents at the confluence of tlie rivers 
Tangabhadra and Haridra, at the time of a partial colipso of the sun. Havinir 
completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold and lands on certain Brah” 
mans of Gautama Gi Ama,—a name evidently of Buddhist origin. Though tho 
genuineness of this monument is distrusted by Uolcbrooke and Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie: they both concur in thinkingit no recent fabrication. If it is forged', it 
must of course have been drawn np in conformity with notions and traditions 
generally current on the spot. Again, Stirling Report on Orissa,’ p. 25) 
says that the Brahmans of Agrahat, eight miles north of Katak (Cuttack), state 
that the spot svas visited by JanamejAya during his progress over Imlia with 
all the feudatory princes of the country in his train; and they ‘point out the 
spot where he performed the sacrifice for tho destruction of the serpents.’ Sea 
also ‘ J. A. S., B.,’ September, 1837. It can scarcely bo doiibtod that those 
serpents, for whose annihilation so mneh trouble was taken, wore Taksliak Sky- 
thians of the Buddhist persuasion, and the chief supporters of tliat religion 
From the time of the great war, when we find tliem already in the north-west’ 
to about 500 B. 0. they exlendol their conquests in India; and, as they had a 
serpent for their national emblem, they were known as the Taksliak or serpent 
nee. There can be no question, also, tliat tho early legends of Persia are to ho 
interpreted with this key, and that tho voracious snakes of Zahhak wore hordos 
of barbarous Skythians from the north.” AH through these provinces local tradi¬ 
tion relates scenes in the royal progress made by Janamejaya with his victorious 
army after the defeat of the great snake race. 


In the Mirat-i-Sikmdad, speaking of the TAk race in tho Panjdb, the author 
History. f” derivation of the name very similar to that given 

Tagas for theirs. He writesTAk and 
Kbattn were brothers; one of them took to drinking, and tlio Khattris expelled 
him from their tribe, and ail expelled person is, in the Indian lan.na.o Lw 
iyAgi. From that time the customs, laws and religion of the Khattris”differed 
from those of the Tak. ’ The great tribe of ^ or Takshak, according to Tod 
was one of tlie th.rty-six royal races and of Skythic orlai,, The ucfiri r M • 

uud, th.,r i.ad»8,1,™ 

,,, h fc.ppe„ra„ce of th. ^ 

.flhera^h.aoo„mpa„.,J, Hi, doote™, ,p,.«d Jeho .Jo 

p.,t, of India, .„d «,o p„„ 0 .. of B,UM,ip„ra ,..d AnhalivS,-, ft," “ 
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of Buddha. Memorials of the bloody wars in which the inviiders engaged exist. 
They invaded Magadha and liahl its throne for ten generations, and the 
Raja of Sirguja still hears the lunettes of the cobra on his shield as the sign of 
his lineage. The Nagas gave their name to N'gpnr in Central India and Ntig- 
pur in Garhwal, and it is believed that many of them were converted to Hin¬ 
duism and that to these converts the term Agnikula (fire race) is properly 
applied, as signifying their spiritual regeneration.^ Sir H, M. Elliot thinks 
that this regeneration must have taken place some three or four centuries 
subsequent to the great snake sacrifice, the object of which liad evidently 
tjot been fulfilled, for Astik, the holy man who interposed in behalf of 
TaJcshak (brother of the Adityas) and Vasiiki (king of the Hagas of Patila) is 
said to have been the son of Takshak’s sister, so that intermarriages between 
the Aryans and the Skythians were not unknown, and a powertul remnant 
was spared. There are frequent allusions to the N4gas in tradition, the 
MahAhhiirata and Purdnas. Tod notes that there are numerous ancient inscrip¬ 
tions in Pali “ of the race called Tusta, Takshak and T k, relating to the 
tribes, the Mori, Piamara, their descendants.” Takshak and Ndga are syuony- 
Kjons terms for the snake, and Takshak for the great Hagbansi race, of which 
there are representatives still in existenooin these provinces. 

The MahAbhdrata mentions the Nagas as inhabitaats of the Khandava^ forest 
and deBcrihos their resistaaco to the Pandavas, who burned the forest to enlarge 
their new settlement-of Indraprastha. Subsequently Arjuna had an intrigue 
with Uldpi, the daughter of Vdsuki, who re.sided near Hard war, and from the 
entire tenor of the legends concerning the Hagas we must suppose them at this 
early ago to be the descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, and probably of 
Turanian origin, and that they wore liatcful to the Brahmans as being infidels and 
aliens. The Kiyatbs ascribe their origin to the union of tho great king Chhatar- 
gnpta with a Ndga damsel, and the Agarw41a Baniyas are descendants of 
the marriage of king Ugrasen with the daughter of Vasuki. In the Pn- 
r&iias ® the great river Narmada is said to be a sister of the Naga, and frequent 
allusion is made to the intercourse of mortal heroes with the daughters of the 
serpents (Niiga kanya). Tod connects the Takshaks and Ndgas with the Parce- 
tako, the mountain Tak, who were found by Alexander inhabiting the Paroparai- 
san range, and there can be no doubt that Takkasila or Taxila, also visited by 
Alexander derived its name from tho Takkas. Cunningham adduces the cu¬ 
rious custom in Taxila mentioned by Q. Ourtius and again by Pah-Hian (in 
A.D, 400) of entertaining guests for threedays and then obligingthem to depart, 
to allow that the same people occupied the country around Taxila from the time 

’ See Tcd'a Rajaethan, I. 93 j Beajnea’ Klliot, 1, 106 j Cunninghatn Arch. Sur. II, 6 j and 
li'erguaaon'a Snake Worahip, * The northern half of the present Meerut Division formed 

a part of the KLiindava forest or Kliande ban, • lliill’s Wilaon’s V, P,, III,, 282. 
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of Alexander to that of Fah-Hian, a period of seven hniidred years. Tlio country, 

too, iminediatelyadjoimn^ Udyana, wliicliitscit inarched vvithXaxila, is still called 

Tak-Bauu or Baiiu-Tdk. Both Tod and Cuimingiiam connect tho naino Attak, 
which was first imposed by Akbar, with the Tdk tribe. Tho old naino was 
Tankilr, or in Arabic Et-tankilr, which suggested tho form A ttak, moaning 
‘obstacle’ to Akbar as Parshavvar suggested to him Peshawar, ‘tho frontier 
town’ and Bagpat gave him the idea of ‘ Biiglipat.’ In A. D. 1)00 wo find tho 
district of Takka-Jesa forming a part of Giirjjara-desa in the Chaj cludb when 
fiankaravariiima of Kashmir annexed it to his own dominions, and it is ihero 
that the Takkas proper are found to Ihe prosmit day. Fiirllior south, Toil 
makes mention of a Tak chief in Aairgarh in the tweiftli century, and two cen¬ 
turies later Saraiig Tak, tho la.st great chief of tlio race, turned Musalman, and his 
son became the first Muhammiulan governor of (lujrat undor (ho mu no of 
Muzafiar KlAn. These Takkas played an important part in tho history of 
Kashmir, where they ruled fur two centuries. Altogether there is some gromul 
for connecting, with Sir H. M. Elliot, tho Tagas with tho Takkas, and these latter 
with an early Turanian race who had tho aamo origin as tho Bkythians, with 
whom they wore connected. The local legend stating that tlmy came from 
Gaur (Bengal) is simply incredible. I'romtlio cvidoiice before u.s it is prohablo 
that the Tagas are dosoeiulaiits of some alien race wbicli wa.s sub.seciuontly 
obliged to submit to the Aryans and assist thorn in their onward progroa.s, hut 
all theories on these matters must be iniroly speculative until wo have bettor 
materials to build upon. 

Gujars and Jats occupy tho upland ridge above the Ganges hhi'dUr, while 

parganaii Gordhanpur, within the khdiHr of tho Ganges, 

Ot\iCT CtVStcSi^ AO * y n / 

and parganah Bidaiili, bordering on tho Jumna, nro 
almost entirely held by Gujars. Tho Kluibar got iirodominatos in Gordhanpur, 
and a branch of the Jubarhora family is oslablislicd Ihore. In Bulauli avo 
some Rawas who claim descent from tho Kbokiiars in tlio far west, Wedged in 
between the Gfijars and the Ghanhan.s of Gliausana on tho west and the Pmidlrs 
of the Muzaffarnagar parganah on tlio east is a Jat sottlomont wliioli formed 
a portion of a batisa (group of 32 Adllagca) composed of various ffO(s which 
gradually coalesced. Returning to tho Jumna parganaha, wo find a Gfijar 
c/immdsi (group of 84 villages) of the Kals'in/ioi: in parganah Kairdna, nortlnoast 
of which are the J4ts of Shimli, while south-east of.Shiimli comes a bdmi (group 
of 52 villages) of Jats of the Ganthw4l or Ganthwira got grouped around tho 
parent village of Lisdrh. These Jdts ascribe their origin to Garh Gastni. Fast 
of the Ganthwal colony is a chaurdn of Jats of tho Baliyan or Bhlaen got, whoso 
oldest village is Sisauli, near the Hindan. It is bonniied on the oast hy (ho 
west Kali nadi, on the right bank of which is situated their chief town, Pdr 
) Trom a note ty Mr, C. Donovan, O.S., tlirougU Mr. G. Williams. 
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Bdliyaii. Along tlio northern border of this eh turdsi and south of the tract 
held by the Tiigas and Pandir.s lies a mixed population of Jats, GrilraSj Ao. 
Balijan is the title or baimk of the Badgiijar got of Jats, and this must have led 
Elliot into the error of placing a Badgiijar Rajput chaui'isi here. Ohamars, as 
usual, form the bulk of the agricultural population, but Jats, Tagas, Qdjara and 
Sainis are the more important portion of the cultivating community. Khiigi 
Chauhdns are found in the Granges kJuldir. Like the Q-iljars and other tribes of 
still lower degree, the Jats love to style themselves Rajpiits excommunicated 
on account of their indulgence in kardo (concubinage generally, or the marriage 
of a wido'v with the brother of her deceased husband). The Rajpu's, while 
not absolutely rejecting the alleged connection, look upon both Giijars and J4ts 
in the same light as halP-eastes of inferior origin, hnt vastly superior to the 
mass of Gdras, Khdgi Ohauhdns and others of the baser sort. Most of the Jats 
in the districts would come under the bead of Desvvale, or tho.se who were the 
fir.st of their clan to obtain a footing in these provinces. 

Muaalmdns are distributed amongst Sayyids (11,999^ Shaikhs (167,075), 
Mughals (1,721), Pathdns (9,589), and unspecified 

Muhammadiina. „ mi i i n , i i . i 

(7 Id). The bayyids nearly all belong to the celebrated 

Bdrha family, of whom some account is given Tiereafter in the district history. 
The Shaikhs include the converted Hindiis, comprising Gdras, Jojhas, Jdts, 
Giijars, and Uajpiits. The Shaikhs proper, here usually called Shaikhzddahs, 
are numerous in Piir, Kdndhla, and Thdna Bhawan. Gdras are so called from the 
practice of burying their dead which they adopted on their conversion to Islam. 
They are an industrious race and seem to have been recruited oi-iginally from 
all classes of Hindus, though here they have been chiefly drawn from the Rnj- 
piit clans. The name ‘ jojha,' signifying ‘ stomach,’ has been given in derision 
to another class of converts from Hinduism. The name Rangar, generically 
applicable to all Rajputs, is sometimes confined to Rajpdt converts to Islam, while 
the Jdts and Giijars retain their old Hindu names. The chief landowning Mu- 
sal man Rajpiit family is that of the Marhal Nawdb of Karndl, wlio reside in 
the village of Jarauda in parganah Muzaffarnagar of this district. Originally 
chief of a petty Rajpiit tribe, the Marhal Raja became a convert to Muhammad¬ 
anism, and during the troublous times of Shah Alani’s reign, ^ one of his descend¬ 
ants obtained a grant of parganahs Muzaffarnagar, Oharthdwal, and Soron, 
which he held at the conquest. For these the Marhals received in ex¬ 
change, in 1806, lands beyond the Jumna, but a very great part of their possess¬ 
ions now lies in this district. The Pathdns form an influential portion of the 
Musalman communitj' in the western parganahs, and there ar^ a few Mughals 
scattered throughout the district. Sayyids held in the Ganges canal tract, in 

^ Tho revonue-freG grants ivhioh wore improperly oonfirmeij, notwithstanding Mr,_ Mohorly's 
aensiblG attempt to resume them, date from the BeTenteenth year of Shah Alam’a reign, 
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1874, 124,6t30 acres out of tho 239,287 acres origiually possessed l)y tliom 

Statistics relating to the occupation of the people are one of the fruits of the 
census of 1872. Tho whole male adult poiiulatiou (ox- 
Occupations, ceediug fifteen years of ago) was divided into six great 

classes, of which the fourth included all those pursuing avocations connected 
with agriculture. The first or professional class comprised all Govornmont ser¬ 
vants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and numbered 5,803 male adults mot less than fifteen years 
of age), amongst whom were included 4,273 ‘pumMis or family priest.®, C45 pan¬ 
dits, 164 haids or physicians, 85 singers, &c. Tho second class numbered 
29,174 members and comprised all males engaged in domoatio service, as 
cooks, washermen, sweepers, water-carriers, and the like. The third cla.ss repre¬ 
sented commerae and numbered 19,374, amongst whom wore all persons who 
buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as money-lenders 
(2,511), shop-keepers (14,329),bankers and all persons engaged in the conveyance 
ofmen, animals, or goods, as pack-carriers, okka-drivers, porters, &o., (605). Tho 
fourth class included persons possessing or working the land as jiropiiotors 
(10,465), cultivators (83,324), ploughmen, gardeners and nut-growors, and every 
one engaged about animals, as shephords, graziers, &c,, who alono numborod 
1,477 male adults. The fifth class, containing 35,405 members, included all 
persons engaged in industrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in tho manu¬ 
facture of textile fabrics and dress, or articles of food and drinlc, as well as deal¬ 
ers in animal, vegetable, aud mineral substancos. Tfio sixtli class conlaincd 
52,407 males, iucliidiug labourers and others (45,592), and persons sujiported 
by the community and of no specified ocenpatiou (6,789). 

Altogether there were 237,456 males classified by ocenpatiou in this district, 
statiaticaof occupation less than one-luilf of whom wore recorded ns belonging 
ooraparea. ^0 agricultural population. Tliis re.sult is hardly cor¬ 

rect, for the greater portion of the labouring population and those outorod as pur.sn- 
ing occupations counected with mannfiictnrcs, mcchanios, and tho arts derive 


the greater portion of their subsistence from tho cultivation of tlio soil, and if 
sixty per cent, of the total male adult population wore oiitorcd as agriculturists 
it would be much nearer the truth. In 1848 tho total agricultural popuhition 
numbered 233,749 souls (172,304 Hindiis and 61,445 Musulmans), or 43'4 
per cent, of the total population. In 1853 the numbers wore 325,189 (241,246 
EiudA.® and 83,943 Musalm^ns), or 48-3 per cont. of tho total population. In 
1865 there were 280,872 agrioulturists (206,066 Hindds and 75,806 Musal- 
mdns), or 41'17 per cent, of tho total population. The returns of 1872 show 
an agricultural population numbering 251,971 souls, of whom 184,056 were 
Eindus (78,755 females) and 67,915 were Musalmans (30,005 females), and 
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showing as a whole only 36'5 per cent, of the total population. The percentage 
of the Hindu agricultural population to the total popnlution was 26’7 per cent., 
and of the Musalmau agricultural population was 9‘8 per cent. Distributing 
the agricultural population amongst landowners and cultivators there ware 
11,716 male landholders (6,785 Hindus and 4,931 Musalmaus); 9,316 females 
of the same class (4,910 Hindiis and 4,406 Musalmanis) ; there were 130,895 
male cultivators (98,516 Hindus and 32,379 Musalindns) and 100,044 females 
of the same class (73.845 Hindus and 26,199 Musalmanis). Including labour¬ 
ers, the occupation statements show 232,346 male agriculturists, or 62 per 
cent, of the entire male population, bearing out the statement made above that 
the agricultural population cannot be less than 60 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation, Throughout the entire provinces the Musalmdns have a less propor¬ 
tion of their number engaged in agricultural occupations than the Hindus. For 
every 1,000 Hindds the returns show 599 as agricultnrists, while for the 
same number of Musalmaus there are only 351 agrioulturists. Mr. Plowden 
has noticed the abnormally low percentage of the agricultural class in this dis¬ 
trict, one, too, where tliere are no large towns and no industrial occupations to 
employ so large a proportion of the inhabitants. He, too, thinks that the 
labouring population should be added to the class recorded as agricultural to 
give correct results. 

Mr. Oadell draws attention to the growth of hamlets since the British ocoupa- 
chango in rural Ufa : tlie In the days of Sayyid supremacy many now vil- 

growtU of iiamlots. lages must have been formed merely to fall away when 

the fostering power of their founders passed away, and in the latter half of 
the past century, when Sikh, Rohilla, Gujar and Marhatta, together or in turn 
ravaged the district no small community could exist, and the settlers fell back 
on the strong villages from which they had gone forth. Even now there is 
only 0'5 villages per square mile, while tho provincial average is I'l, ranging 
from 2'4 in Basti to 0’3 in the wild country of Lalitpur. After the final paci¬ 
fication of the district in 1805, colonies were again sent out, hut so gradu¬ 
ally that the beginning of not a few flourishing villages is still remembered. 
“The crowding of the population into large villages,” writes Mr, Gadell, “ is to 
a certain extent disadvantageous, but the power which the lai’ge cultivating 
communities have acquired from their numbers and their wealth are of great 
service to them iu resisting the encroachments of the landlords ; and the people 
must feel that they would lose in unity and defensive power if they were scat¬ 
tered over several hamlets instead of being collected together in the old ances¬ 
tral village. The fact, too, that nearly all the best land is held by occupancy 
tenants, whose fields are situated all over two and even three estates, makes it 
still more unlikely that any large number of tenants will leave their present 
dwellings; for to do so would, while bringing them nearer some fields, take 
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them away further than before from others, and to efthet oxelianges of liercditary 
•fields is always difficult aucl generally impossible/’ 

With the exception of some mosques of tho Eohilla-Paihan period, two at 
Ghausgarh and ono at Morna, all of wliioh aro graceful 
Habitations. picturesque structures ; a few Bayyid tombs at Ma- 

jheraand tho onco magnificent Sayyitl mansions at JAnsulli, Miranpur and Kai- 
thora, now fast falling into decay, tho architecture of tho district presents no¬ 
thing remarkahle. There is not a single Hindu toniplo worthy ol note, and tho 
peasantry occupy tho ordinary orer-crowdod mud huts with tliatohcd roots 
common to the whole Gangotic plain. Marble and sandstone of tho vory best 
quality, wrought by skilful workmen and adorned with tiui most o-xcpiisito fret¬ 
work, entered extensively into the coiiiposition of tho S.ivyid archituotiiro, but 
the damage to its monumenta oommouced by Sikhs and Marhatlas, and nearly 
completed by the poverty and indifforonco of tho present Sayyid owners, has 
left little but a few suggeativo memorials of the jiast. Tlio statistics of the 
census of 1872 gives tho number of euclosuros or ihdtfcha inluihilod by Hindus 
at 43,609, wliilat Mnsahnaus occupied 20,400 and /hristiaiis 9, or a total of 
64,018. This shows 38 enclosures to tho squaro mile and ten persona to each 
enclosure. The separate houses, their cliaractor and distribution, aro us fol¬ 
lows :— 



This return gives 93 houses to the square niilo and 4'4 inhabitants to 
each house. The proportion of persons inhabiting tho bettor class of honsos 
in the total population is only 13'6 per cenl., whilst tho divisional average is 10'2 
per cent., which shows a low standard of comfort throughout the division. 

The panchAyat system is in full force in tho clistriot, and the partie.s to a 
Cistonis jury of this kind usually lake an oath on a filled 

Avlth salt to abide by'any decision that may be arrived 
at. Sometimes when a man is found guilty, a piece of grass is placed botwoou 
his teeth and he is made to stand thus before the whole assembly. Tho culprit is 
always fined, and the fine generally takes tho shiij)o of a feast to the assembled 
brethren who have been needlessly summoned to hear hi.s dofoncc. Ohandhris 
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Pij am Ji. 


are usually elected by a vote of the trade or guild, and perform the same duties 
as in other districts. There is nothing peerdiar in the dross or food of the 
people deserving of notice. The daily fare of the lower cla-sses amounts to a 
mere subsistence allowance, and maize, jodr and barley are ordinarily consumed. 
The better-off people eat wheat, rice, iMl and tnds/t. 

As might be expected from its proximity to Dehli, there is a large proper* 
tion of converts to Islam in this district, comprising 
all classes of the community, hut chiefly Jats, Giijars, 
Tagas, and llajputs. At present there i.s no proselytising movement on foot 
except, perhaps, in tJie Sliamli tahsil, and, as a rule, there is none of that reli¬ 
gious bigotry'- wliich is so characteristic of the relations between Musalmdns and 
Hindus ill other districts. The Shiah sect is numerous in the east of tlie dis¬ 
trict, where it is represented by the Barba Sayyids. Besides the general belief 
in Parameshvar or Bhagwaii, tbo lower classes of Hindus have their favourite 
saints, to wlioni and (o wlinse shrines thoir actiro devotion is mainly raade.^ 
Piydra Ji is one who is a great favourite with a large 
section of the community. His temjile is at Kamden'a, 
tlie parent (tlrlka) village of the Dapa Gujara, midway between Nakdr and 
Ambahta. His grandfather, Rdinji Paddirath, Bd.dfarosh, was born in 1545 
samhat (1488 A.H.), at Durganpur, in pargaiiah Budhana, in this district, and 
disappeared immediately after his birth. Six day.s afterwards, he reappeared, much 
to his mother’s delight, who saorifleed to the gods in thanksgiving. As he grew 
up, lie was appointed to watch the cattle of Ms father, and one day allowed 
them to stray into the field of a Unjput, where they did mueh damage to the 
corn. The Kajput complained, but when the authorities came to make a local 
inquiry, the field was found intact, anl the people declared that a miracle had 
been performed. The youth had sonse euougli to make the most of tliis inoi- 
dont and soon gathered around him a band of disciples. His reputation in¬ 
creased and ha married into the wealthy family of Bhawani Das, Badfarosh of 
Khudi-Shikdrpur, The fruit of this union was Raghunatli, who married into a 
family at Soron and had a son, Piydra Ji. The saintly fame of Piydra Ji roacdied 
Garhwdl, and the Bajaof Srinagar gave him five villages. About this time a quarrel 
broke out between the Brahmans and Giijars of Sadrpur, and the latter mur¬ 
dered the priests, but in revenge the ghosts of the murdered men tormented the 
Gi'ijars, who prayed for the assistance of Piydra Ji. He, nothing loth, granted 
their request and even wont further, for ho declared that Sadrpur belonged to 
him in a former birth, and the discovery of a well dug by him proved the 
correctness of the assertion to every' one’s satisfaction. Piydra Ji then took 
possession of the village and changed its name to Andeva, of which Eandevais 


1 See Mr. G. Williams’ iirtick- in Cal. llov., LVIII, 193, tu whlcli I am indebted for some 
of these tioios. 
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the modern I’emieriiig. He died there and was bnried in the village. I i'ayor» 
and offerings arc made at liis shrine on the sixth of the dark half of Giiail.. 
Piyara Ji was siiceeeded by his son L61 Ji) wl>o died without issue, and the 
zainindars elected one of his disciples, liar Gohind, to succeed hiiii, and siiico 
then the appointment lies in the bauds ol the desoondants of Madari, hrothor 
of Piyara Ji, and in the hands of the descendants of the brothers of the widow 
of Lid Ji. The affairs of the shrine are managed by Bairagis, who own two- 
thirds of the village, while one-third remains in the possession ol 1 lyfua Ji s 
descendants. The saint’s followers are Vaishnavas, and wear black nooklacos 


Goga Plr, 


(kdla kantha). 

Another Gujar shrine at Bildspur, to the south-east of Lakhnauii, is attondoJ 
by numerous pilgrims from this and the nnighhouviug 
Devi Puliimcloli. districts in the month of Aaarli. Mr. Williams gives 

the following account of its origin : About three Immlrod yeai s ago, Amrao, 

Gujar, a zainindar of Biliispur, suddenly took to shaking his licad about and 
exclaiming;—‘ I am Devi Pulamdeh. Erect a temple to mo. Itali, Brahnuin, 
will he my priest; he and his descendants are to receive all offerings made to 
me.’ The inspired voice was obeyed without question. About half a coiitury 
ago, Sdliib Mall, a pious Maluijan of Bidauli, built a well near the tciiiiilo for the 
convenience of wor8hippcr.s.” Goga Pir is worshipimd througbonl tbo u])per 
^ Dudb by both Hill Ids and Musidimins. Large assom- 

blies are held in his honour at the Goga-katlud fair in 
Guru Ram Rdi’s Thakurdwdra in Debra, at the Guguhal fair at Mdnikunu near 
Sahdiunpur, and at the Sdraj Kund in Mcorul and Niloha in tlio Moorut di.strict. 
These assemblies are called chhant/dn, from tlie standards borne by the pilgrims. 
On the ninth day of the new moon of Bhddon the standards aro raised ami arc 
carried about whilst the fair lasts, which is usually two days. Tiio tomb of the 
saint is twenty miles beyond Dadrera and 200 milcis to the souLli-wcst of 
Hissdr.^ He is also called Z4hiv Pfr, and in Meerut Zahir Diwfui. The 
local tradition is that Goga was the son of a CUaulAu Riij’isdt Raja called 
Yacha, or as some say Jewar, whose wife, Bachal, a Tuarin, after she had hcon 
long barren, bore to him a sou through the kind infcoveeasion of Gorukhm'ith. 
His territory extended from Tlaiisi to the Ghivra or featlaj, and his capital was 
at Mehra on that river. Another legend make.s him Raja of Bikanir. In a 
quarrel about land ha killed his two brothers, and, grieved at their I'ato, [irayed 
that the earth might open and swallow him, but a voico from hoavon declared 
that he would not bo buried alive, horse and all, unices be repeated ilio Musal- 
mtin confession of faith. He appears to have dtme so, on which the earth opened 
and he leaped into the chasm. Another legend make.s his opponnnt.s not only 
his brothers but his relative Prithiraj of Dohli. Ho conquered all those with 

' aeo yeames’ KUiot, I, 2r>6. 
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tho aid of Ratan wbo gave Qoga a javelin which shot hithev and thither 
through the air of itself and destroyed all obstacles. Prithitdj was killed in 
the fray, and in remorse for his crime Goga buried himself alive. Goga’s horse 
is celebrated under the name Ja\&dia. It ia said that the father of Goga 
received two grains of barley (jau,jnva) from his guardian deity, one of which 
he gave to his wife, who bore him Gog i, and another to bis mare, who brought 
forth the steed Javadia^ Some say the barley-corns were given by Goga to 
his own wife and stud-horse. Sir H. M. Elliot tliinks that there is some reason 
to suppose that Goga “must have contended with the earlier Ghaznavide 
moiiarohs, for several favourite ballads relate how he fell with his forty-five 
•sons and si.vty nephews opposing tlio great Mahnuil on the banks of the 
Gh.ira.” The Agarwala Baniyas are specially devoted to Goga, and on 
his feast day the Bhangis (or sweepers) carry round the sacred .symbols 
of the I’ir and levy contributions. Ciinningh.am says® that in the lower 
Himdlayas of the Panjab there are many shrines to Goga. There the 
legend runs that Goga was chief of Ghazni, and fought with his brothers 
Arjun and Surjan. “ He was slain by thorn, but a rock opened, and Goga again 
sprang forth, armed and mounted. Anotfior account makes him lord ofDard- 
Darehra in the wastes of Uajwd,ra.” Tod® writes :—“ Goga, Ohauhd.n, was the 
son of Vaoha Raja, a name of some celebrity. He held the whole of Jangal-des, 
or the forest lands from the Satlaj to Hariina; his capital, called Mehera or Goga- 
ka-Mairi, was on the Satlaj. In defending this he fell with forty-five sons 
and sixty nephews ; and as it occurrel on Sunday, the ninth of the mouth, that 
day is held sacred to the manes of Goga by the thirty-six classes throughout 
Rajputana, but specially in the desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo. 
ka-thal. Even his steed Javddia has been immortalized and has become a 
favourite name for a war-house throughout Rajputdna, whose mighty men 
.swear by the sdka of Goga, who maintained the Rajput fame w'hon Mahmud 
crossed the Satlaj.” 

Baba Kalu is ana‘.her of the local saints held in great reverence by low- 
caste men as Chamhrs, Kahdrs, Kumbdrs, Sainis, 
Garariyas, and Mehras. Jats are also said to do him 
honour. The origin of the worship of this saint is thus described by Mr. 
Williams:—“ The fairies wore wafting Solomon through the air upon his 
throne. The monarch, looking down, chanced to see a young Kahdr girl heap¬ 
ing up manure on a dung-hill. The sight disgusted him so much that he affected 
to stop his nose and exclaimed, ‘ Who in the world could marry such a dirty- 
ugly little girl!’ Soon after, however, desiring to take a bath, he had his 
throne laid down by the odgo of a stream. Ho undressed and inadvertently 

1 Tod’a Bajuathan, II, 413, note. * History of the Sikhs, 11 ; Ilorklotta, 432. ®Ba]us- 
than, II, 441. 
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left Ills magic ring near liis clothes on the bank Scarcely had ho plunged ii! 
than a fishjumping out of the water, swallow(3d the talisman. Tlio fairies at 
once flew away with the throne, for the oharm of the ring was broken, 'flio 
king remained shivering behind in great distress. He ovoutually made a 
virtL of necessity an I took refnga in an adjacent village, where im was hospi¬ 
tably receive I in the house of the very girl ho Imd seen gathering ilung. One 
day the maiden’,s mother remarked to her liusbatid —‘ You should marry our 
daughter to a man like our guest.’ This she ropeatel thrice. Tlio mystical 
number worked, and Solomon said, ^ Marry her to mir, for you have spoktsii 
three times.’ The marriage was aecovdiugly eclebrated, and consummated, the 
young couple living in a separate abo>lo. Some time after tlui king’s taflicv- 
in-law went to drag the river with a not, an 1 ciitchinv, am > ig otheiM, the 
fish that h.id swallowed the mrglo ring, cirrici home his priKO. The fish 
being a large one, his wife told him to give it to his dauglitor auil kenp tlu' rest, 
When the girl out it open, she discovered the ring, an I give the ornament to 
her Inishand, anying, ‘It is a beautiful thing and worthy of yon.’ When the 
evening meal was over, the kiiig pat the talisman on Ins finger: the fairies ap¬ 
peared bringing in the throne, ho seato I hiinsolf upon it, and vanished, novor 
to return. His disoonsolate wife w.is pregnant, and in duo oour.se brought forth 
a child,—Baba Kdln. A stick decorated with peacock’s feathers rcprt'sonts tlie 
holy personage. To this fetish, trifling offerings are made; many otiiev sneh 
superstitions, not to speak of ghost and domon-wwship, prevail. They prove 
Hinduism proper to be a more name. Brahmanism is something quite tibovo tho 
oomprehensiou of the masses, whoso degraded religions condiliion ]>vos(mlrt only 
one hopeful aspect. The greatest ohsLaclo to the propagation of a true fiiitli is a 
creed which, though false, still seems to meet wants satisfied hy one morn pure. 
But the paganism I have just described barely rises above the lovi^l of fetishism: 
it is thus hard to understand why the mind of the nominal Hindu should ho in¬ 
vincibly prejudiced against the rocoplion of a Inghcv form of religion, and, as 
a matter of fact, Muhammadanism has been oxtcn.sively accepted.” 

The chief peculiarity of the dialect of tlio people is the strange mi.'vlnro of 

garbled Persian and Arabia with pure Iliudi words, A 
Language. ‘ 

man aeciistomod to tho oastorn districts finds that ho 

must substitute pure Hindi for ordinarily used words Uko samin, wliilo ho is 
met here by mispronounced words of Persian and Arabic origin which sound at 
first hopelessly unintelligible. A cultivator thinks it grand to speak of his 
‘ maldalC instead of his ‘ md' A Olmmar watohiug a corn-field wdll say that he i.s 
doing ‘ma/itwyaZ;’a villager speaking of the doath of his neighbour will say 
that he has‘AdZ itur f%u,’and it takes some time and thought to traoo such 
mangled expressions to their true source and to identify thorn with suoh refinod 
terms UoalidaJi,’ hnuhdfizat,' and ‘infiMld Beyond (his there is nolhino’ 

'■V J-j 
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peculiar in the language. Ordinarily spoken Hindi is more generally used by 
the people of the hliddir, and Urdu by the inhabitants of the upland. 

In 1848 there wore 290 schools in this district, of which 108 were Hindi, 
23 were Sanskrit, 110 Persian, 48 Arabic, and 1 Eng-‘ 
hsh. In Ivamlna alone there were 1 Hindi, 2 Sans¬ 
krit, 8 Persian, and 6 Arabic schools, ivith 24G pupils. In Muzatfarnagar there 
were 14 schools, and the average in each of sixteen other towns was 5‘5. 
Amongst the villages, one had nine schools, one had six, three had five each, 
six had three each, seventeen had two each, and eighty-nine had one school 
each. There were 290 teachers, of whom 170 were Musalmans. The average 
ago of each teacher was 38‘25 years, and his average monthly incomo was 
Rs. 4-2-2. The total number of boys at school was 3,411. Fixed salaries 
were paid to 252 of the teachers, and 38 of them taught gratuitously. lu the 
pargauabs inhabited by Giijars, Chauhdns and Chamars there were very few 
schools. Of the Hindi schools, eleven taught Sanskrit also, and in 97 arith¬ 
metic and keeping of accounts were taught. Of the teachers, 14 were Musal- 
nidua, 48 were Brahmans, 43 wore Jogis, and 3 were of other classes. Their 
average monthly income was Rs. 3, 2, exclusive of daily food. There were alto¬ 
gether 1,650 boys attending these schools, out of which number 936 were 
Baniyus, 315 Brahmans, 47 Miisalmdns, 40 Rajputs, 1 Kdyath, and 3.11 miscel¬ 
laneous. The 23 Sanskrit schools were attended by 229 pupils, and all the 
teacher's were Brahmans. 

Amongst the Persian and Arabic schools 80 were in villages and 78 in 
towns. Two teachers were Hindiis and 156 were Musalmans ; 139 received 
fixed pay at an average of Hs. 5 a month, besides what they received on 
holidays, on the marriage of their students, or when they commenced new books. 
There were 1,516 students, of whom 1,152 learned Persian and 364 studied 
Arabic ; 535 were Hindus and 981 wore Musalmans. The solitary English 
school was one kept up by the Q-ovorninoiit officers at head-q^uarters, which was. 
attended by 16 pupils. Taking the district as a whole, in the 289 vernacular 
schools in 1848 there were 3,395 pupils under instruction (1,028 Musalmans 
and 2,367 Hindds) out of 41,799 male children fit for instruction, or 6'9 per 
cent. The average area to eaeh school was 5'6 square miles. 135 villages had 
schools and 993 villages had no schools. Only 18 of the Persian schools and 
23 of the Hindi schools had been in existence for more than ten years. Educa¬ 
tion is now under the supei'intendcnco of the Inspector of the first or Meerut 
circle in concert with the local educational committoo, of which the collector of 
the district is em-oficio president. The tahsili schools were opened in 1856, 
the halkahhandi or village-circuit schools in 1859, the female schools in 1864, 
and the zila school in 1867. The zila school educates up to the third class of 
a high school, or two years short of the matriculation standard. It has a 
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toai'ding-liouse for the accommodation of pupils from the district. Though 
there are no Government female schools, there are seventeen girls’ schools in¬ 
cluded amongst the indigenous unaided schools. 

The following statement gives the educational statistics from the depart¬ 
mental reports for 1860-61, 1670-71, and 1874-75 :— 
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An attempt was made at the oonsus of 1872 to oollect .soino information on 
Statiatioi of education the state of education genorally amongst tho peoplo. 
at the census. Though avowedly dofeotive in detail, tho gonoral in¬ 

dication of the result may be accepted. Tho following statement .shows tho 
number of Hindus and Musalmans who can road and writo (litorato), and tho 
percentages of the same to tho total population of tho same roligiou, sox, and 
age, The Christiau population is so small that the returns alfocting them have 
been omitted;— 
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POLICE. 


Tho oiiaukiddrs or village watchmen are organised under Act XVI. of 187o, 
p P and in 1874 numbered 1,239, distributed over 937 inha¬ 

bited villages and giving one to every 467 of the rural 
population. The sanctioned cost per annum is Rs. 45,180, which is met by a 
grant from provincial funds. The regular police enrolled under Act V. of 1861 
numbered, during the same year, 723 men of all grades entertained at a cost of 
Es. 80,989 per annnm, of which Rs. 60,775 are paid from the provincial revenues 
and the remainder from other sources. The average pay of each constable is 
Rs. 72 per annum. The proportion of police to area is one to every 2‘23 square 
miles, and to population is one to every 954 inhabitants. The following state¬ 
ment gives the crime calendar for eight years and tho results of the action of 
the police in the detection and prosecution of offenders :— 
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For several years the police administration in this district was characterised as 
the worst or amongst the worst in these provinces. In 1871 the Inspector- 
General writes :—“ The police have been slothful in inquiries and unsuccessful to 
a degree in prosecutions,” and the figures given above would certainly bear out 
this verdict. Since then, however, tho district administration has been gradually 
and steadily improving. Sansiyas from Bundelkhaud, Bauriyas from the dis¬ 
trict itself, and Kanjars, Nats and other gipsy tribes form the prevailing ele¬ 
ment amongst the criminal population. Two of the six murders committed in 
1873 were the killing of young children in order to use their life blood in the 
pi’eparation of certain charms to prevent barreness in the one case and to 
propitiate the demon ruling the black art in the other case. In the adjoining 
district of Sah5,ranpur a similar crime was committed with the same object 
in 1873. There are police-stations of the first-class at Kairfina, Sh4rali, 
Thdna Bhawan, Budhfina, KhAtanli, MMnpur, MnzafFarnagar, Bidauli and 
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Gordlianpul’; there are second-class stations at JhanjhAua, JAnsath, Pur, Bluipa, 
Cliansana, Titawi, SliAhpur, KAndhla, and Charthawal; and third-class stations 
at Dharmpura, BntrAra, Barla, IkhaLAs, and Begharazpur. The Bauviyas of 
Muzaffarnagar hare been settled in Eidanli and have been placed under the 
provisions of Act XXYII. of 1871 sinco August, 1873. They then numbered 
832 souls, and in 1875 there were 905. Some account of them and thoir colony, 
comprising some seven villages, has been given on a previous page. 

Under the provisions of Act VIIL of 1870 inquiries wore instituted 
regard'ing the practice of female infanticide by the 

Infanticide. Bajpiit tribes in this district. In July, 1870, the 

Magistrate reported that 230 villages were suspected and 36 woro particularly 
addicted to the practice, but the report was so incorrectly drawn up tliat it 
was impossible to act upon it, and tho matter was allowed to lie over until tlio 
statistics of the general census of 1872 were available for comparison. A froaii 
report was made in March, 1873, with detailed lists of all tho villages proposed 
for proclamation. First those parganahs woro selected in which tho tribal per¬ 
centage of female minors foil below 40 per cout. ou tlio total minor population. 
Then those villages were taken which had a roasonably largo minor population 
and the percentage fell below 35. Only when tho figures shou'od very flagrant 
guilt were any villages included from parganahs which were innocent as a 
whole. The entire number of villages coining under repression according to 
these standards was 130, inhabited by Rajputs, JAts, Tagas, and Giijars. 
Amongst the Rajphts four clans woro found guilty : tho KacihlvAAluis, Jhoti- 
ydnasj Pundirs, and Ohaubdns, Tho KachhwAbas live in nine villages and 
wero proclaimed in two. Seven villages inhabited by Jliotiyamis, ton PinuKr 
villages, and two Ohauhan villages caino witbin the rules. Tho Tagas in 18 
villages, Jats in 48, and Gujars in 43 wero also proclaimod and brought undor 
tlio rules from tlio Ist April, 1873. A further revision took placo towards iho 
end of 1873, which resulted in the exemption of 36 villages, leaving 04 villages 
on the proclaimed register in May, 1874. 

There is but one jail in tho district, the statistics of which are ns follows. 

Jails average number of prisoners in jail in 1S50 was 

237, in 1860 was 83, and in 1870 was' 91. Tho ratio 
per cent, of this average number of tho population, as shown in tho oeu.sua of 
1865 (682,212), was in 1850, -034; in 1860, -012 ; 1870, -OIS. Tho miiubov 
of prisoners admitted in I860 was 770, and in 1870 was 473, of whom 10 woro 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 374. In 1870 tlioro 
were 57 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strcngtli 
of 60 75 ,• of these 8 died, or 8'46 of tho total strength. The cost per prisonor 
per annum in 1870 was—for rations, Rs. 18-5-2; fixed ostal)lislimont,Rs. 18-1.5-0; 
contingent guanls, Rs. 10-4-7; police guard, Rs. 0-2-6; and additions and 
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repairs, Rs. 6-13-4, or a total of Rs. 60-8-7. The total manufactures during tlio 
same year amounted to Rs. 1,285-2-0, and tlie average earning of each pri¬ 
soner to Rs. 13-9-7. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 132, and 
the Hindu 260. There were 6 under 16 years of age, 367 between 16 and 
40, 88 between 40 and 60, and 11 above 60. The occupation of the majority 
of the male prisoners were agriculturists, 160 ; labourers, 81; shop-keepers, 
25 ; and professional, 79. 

The general fiscal history of Muzaffarnagar has been noticed under the 

Saharanpur district, and but a few local notes are ne- 
Fiscal history, , , oi, i t ,.1 . , 

cessary here to nil up the outlines ot tlie various settle¬ 
ments of the land-revenue, already given and to afford a sufiiciently clear view 
of the state of the district itself. The first order regarding the conquered pro- 
vinoes is contained in a letter from the head-quarters camp at Khiirja,^ four 
days after the capture of Aligarh, directing the Collector of Moradabad to 
enlist five hundred matchlockmen for the defence of the upper duab. On the 
2nd October, 1803, the Collector of Moradabad was directed to attach such 

portions of the territory conquered from Daulat E4o 
Settlement of 1803-04. ^ , , , p . , . 

bmdhia, as lay near the Moradabad frontier, to his 

own district, and make a settlement for one year on as fair and moderate 

terms as could be attained to with the information before him. It was left to his 


Settlement of 1803-04. 


discretion to make the settlement iininediately with the actual proprietors, or with 
amils of respectability, or to collect the land-reveuue direct through tahsilddrs, 
and his instructions ^ concluded with an assurance on the part of Government 
that “ whilst your utmost endeavour will be exerted to fix a fair and equitable 
rate of assessment on the conquered districts, committed to 3 'our charge, you 
will not bo unmindful of the serious obligation which is imposed on you of 
regulating your conduct iu such a manner as to conciliate the confidence and 
attachment of the inhabitants of those districts, and to impress them with a just 
idea of the Inestimable benefits which will result to them from being placed 
under the protection of the British Government.” The Collectors of Moradabad 
and Etdwa and the Agent of the Governor-General at Farukhabad met at 
Koil on the 28th October, 1803, and arranged that the tract now comprised 
in the districts of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, and part of Meerut should be 
managed by the Collector of Moradabad as the first division, while the south 
of Meerut and the greater portion of Bulandshahr were placed under Colonel 
Oohterlony, the Resident at Debli, as the second division. This allocation 
of the conquered territory was confirmed in ^November, 1803, as a tempo¬ 
rary measure, and until the revenues of the province were sufficiently' ascer¬ 
tained to admit of a further distribution. Even then it was thought that 


I From J. Gerard, Arljutniit-General, to W. Xicycestor, CDlleotor, Moradabad, 8tli Sep tern- 
bfi- 1803 . ® Given in more detail in Gaietteer, tl., SOT. 
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the extreme distance of the north-western portion of the duAb tioiu Moiad- 
abadj and the necessity of retaining some efficient civil authority near the exten¬ 
sive frontier on that side towards the countries of the Sikh chiofs, would render 
a subdivision of this portion necessary,” In Deceinhor, 1803, a new arrange¬ 
ment was made by which the tract coinpri,sing the first and second divisions of 
the Koil conference was to be formed into a separate charge under Mr. J, I). 
Gruthrie, hut, owing to the disturbed state of the district, the translor did not 
take place until the 30th August, 1804. It would, thoroforo, appear that Mr. 
W. Leyoestor of Moradabad made the first aetbleuiont for a portion of the now 
division, and Colonel Ochterlony made the settlement for the roinaiudor.'' 

One of the first duties of the Collector was to inf|iiiro into tho tenure of 
pargauahs Mnzaffarnagar, CharthAwal, and Sorcsn, held 
' in Jdeddd for tho support of troops by the Marhal 

chiefs, Muhamdi Khan, Mausfir Khan, and Ghairat Ali KbAu, and parganalis 
Banat and Baghra, hold on a similar tenure by NajAbat Ali KliAn. Instruc¬ 
tions were also issued for the new settlement whiclv was to be made through 
amins, and to follow tho spirit of the rules laid down for tho ceded provinces 
as noted under the Saharanpur district. Whore revenue was taken in kind 
there were to he three classes of land :— banjae, or wnsfco; chanchal, or hind 
which was for three to four years out of cultivation; and ■polach, or land in a 
full state of improvement. For the first class tho Govornmont demand was lixod 
at one share out of eight, for the second at two shares, and for tho third at five 
shares. The cultivators were to bo bound down that the cultivation of polnoh 
land should not bo loss in the ensuing than in tho oun-oat year. Of tho oxponsos 
usually attending settlements, hhent or nazardna^ measuveineut charges and jiat- 
wdris’ dues, the first was to bo abolished, the second was to bo borne by Govern¬ 
ment, and tlio third by the cultivators, while it was ordered generally lluit a 
liberal allowance, according to local custom, should ho made to the hoadmoii of 
villages wherever division of crops prevailed. Mr. Guthrie was much troubled 
by the Sikhs and Pindaris, and, for a time, took up his quarters at Fazlgarh 
(eight kos from Meerut). In forwarding his fiscal arrangements for 
he notes an increase of Rs. 79,983 above the asse.ssmont of 1811, but adds that 
‘‘from this increase, however, there will be largo deductions on account of the 
damage sustained from the incursions of the enemy and the march of the troops 
through this district." Tip to the end of May, 1805, the Oolleotor performed 
the duties of Magistrate and Collector for both divisions. Towards tho ond of 
May, he handed over the office of Magistrate of the southern division to tlio 
newly appointed Judge and Magistrate of that district, resident at Meerut, but 

1 The statement at p. 207 of the Gazetteer, Vol. II., must he eorroolwl' noeordiriBl^M 
though the orders were given in December, 1803, for Mr. Guthrie to talcu charge, they wore 
■ not carried out until August, 1801, according to the local records. 
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the separation of the dnh'es of Magistrate and Collector for the northern division 
of the district, the head-quarters of which were at Sahiiranpur; did not take place 
until the 27th October, 1805. 

In handing over charge to the Meerut Magistrate, Mr. Guthrie writes as 
^ . follows^:—“ At the time of the settlement the tahsilddrs 

Mr. Gutline, 

were made responsible for the police on the term's of 
the regulations for the ceded provinoes, the settlement being made individually 
w'ith the zamludM’s, and on the same principles of tho regulations, police 
daroghas were appointed in the principal towns of tlieir parganahs. The 
two farmers, Raja Ramdaydl Singh and RajaNain Singh, and the mukarariddrs 
were equally made responsible for the police in their several parganahs I did 
not think it expedient to appoint police officers to the principal towns in those 
parganahs, as I knew it would occasion dissatisfaction to them, and I did not 
consider it absolutely necessary. You will observe, however, that police ofScers 
were appointed to tho several ghats on the Ganges—a measure which I 
conceived to be highly essential. A Mufti, Maulvi Muhammad Zahid, was 
appointed to superintend tho trials of prisoners committed. I beg to mention to 
you the conduct of Fateh Ali Khan, a gontloraan of rank and family at 
Meerut. During the short time Holkar was at Meerut ha took charge with 
his private followers of one of the gateways, and the kdnungos of the parganah 
did the same at another gateway. The circumstance was reported to His Ex¬ 
cellency the Comraauder-in-Cliief; their conduct was certainly highly meritorious, 
As the parganahs of Muzafifarnagar, Chartbawal, and Soron will probably form 
a part of your division, aud under a doubt wliethov tho parganahs of Baghra 
and Banat (Shamli) may not also he included in it, I beg to state the circum- 

stances of those parganahs. The three former are held 
Tho MuzaHiunag r j d . ^ Muhamdi Khiin, Mausiir KhAn, and Ghairat 

All KhAn, for which they are bound to keep up 200 horse. These horsemen 
are of course under the control of the ruling power, and as such, 1 employed 
them at the HardwAr fair in 1804, and at one time had a party stationed at 
Meerut. These parganahs were never directly confirmed to them. The two 
other parganahs, with several others that were last year under Mr. Guthrie, 
are held as jdeddd hy NijAbat Ali KhAn ; he has regularly been in attendance 
on the Oommander-in-Chief, and the parganahs were confirmed to him by 
His Excellency. I had never occasion to exercise authority in those par¬ 
ganahs, and tbovrgh there could be little question of the right, I should have some 
doubt as to the mode of exercising authority there ; without reference and orders, 
I should not have done it excepting through the above persons holding the par- 
ganah in jdeddd. It may be proper you should be informed that some suspi¬ 
cions attached about January, 1804, iu tho mind of His Excellency the 


' Board’s Rec,, May 2«h, 1806 , 
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Commandei-in-Chief relative to the conduct of EajaRaradayul Singh and Raja 
Nain Singh; they were supposed to hold hostile correspondenco with Holkar,. 
This oria'inated in the information of a naan of the namo of Z^min Ali, who had' 
been thrvaldl of Ramdayal, to Monsieur Perron some time before, but between 
whom there latterly has existed great enmity, for the gratification of winch 
we know the natives will often go very groat lengths. By every various mode 
I adopted I could discovernotliing that led to any suspicion in my mind. Some 
letters to Holkar, intercepted or said to be inlereeptal, were delivered by Zamin 
Ali; bnt though I addj-essed Ooloael Blair at Agra, wliore 
The Gdjar grauteea. gamin Ali then was, I was tmahle to obtain any aeooimb 

of so important a point, as how tliey were inteveeptod. Ramdaytil boharod voi-y 
well, at the first opening of the war, in delivering up original sanads from 
Monsieur Perron for a part of the Moradabad district. He particularly, and 
Hain Singh also in some degree, ai'O of most uncivilized habits and maimers, 
and their minds ai’o little calculated to comproliend the arrangements of general 
justice on which our system of government is founded. I endeavoured in every 
possible manner to impress upon them, the conviction that tlieir future prosperity 
depended entirely on their duly conforming themselves to the orders and rules' 
of our Government. They were in the habit of oonsidoring thomsolvos ns tribu¬ 
tary princes, rather than subjects, an idea they cannot easily abandon, bnt vvliicli 
presents many disadvantages as such. Ramdaydl was allowed a mint midor tlio 
Marhatta government, and I had some difficulty in prevailing on him to roliu- 
quish it. I have no reason to believe that those Rajas have deviated from their 
allegiance in the present year, and I should suppose all doubts of thoir fulolity 
to have been greatly dissipated from the mind of tho Ooinmaudor~iu-Obi('f, 
as their tenures were confirmed to them by Hi,s Excellency when tho army was 
at Meerut in pursuit of Holkar.” 

“ Edi Ramdlmn Singh, of Puth Sayfinais a character of nearly the same ,si,iun|); 
„ ^ however, who maimgofl tlio btejinoss, is 

not deficient in ednention, Zulfakkr Ali Kbfm of 
Jdnsath is a highly respectable Sayyid.^ At the period of the power of tho 
Sayyids at the court of Debli, tho vicinity of Jiiusath was tho chosen seal, whero 
r, . 1 . numbers established themselves. It, at prosont, exhibits 

an immense scene- of ruins, and the population princi¬ 
pally consists of the impoverished descendants of fallen families of former rank 
and splendour. In the course of time Ihoir jdgira and lands have boon atiachod ; 
there are still, however, some few Sayyids who have tolerable moans to support 
themselves with decency. You will be surprized to find one who is still 

' ZuUakar Ali Kliila died in ISM, and tUo tnliikn Uicn cnntiiiiiud aij vUliiKes iiaHo,gsod nt 
Rs. e,000. Ho was BuoccBdod by Ms buu Akbar Ali Kliuit, and Uio aBaoBsincnc was Uicu raised 
to Rs. 19 , 001 . 


Sayyids of Jangath, 
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proprietor of di.jdglr in tLe vicinity of Bombay. This placeis famed for produc¬ 
ing horsemen of spirit and vigour, and the very lowest of them take a high pride 
in their acknowledged hereditary bravery. Bishd,rat Ali, one of the risdldd,rs 
at Meerut, -with the greater part of the horseman are from that quarter. Of 
'tlie lower orders in the parganahs you will hud a large proportion of them 
addicted to most daring robberies and thefts, which they execute in the most 
adroit manner. You will find them, however, industrious in cultivation, pur¬ 
suing a system of irrigation unequalled in any part of the country I have 
been in, and in parts a very flourishing and fertile country. Among the 
disadvantages are to be reckoned the numerous petty forts that exist: there ia 
■hardly a village but what is fortified, and you will often see five or six in 
view at the same time. My idea of these petty forts has always been that 
every opportunity of misconduct should be taken to destroy them, but that 
they should be considered inviolable during good behaviour.” This letter 
does not give a very pleasing account of the district. Harrassed by the 
Sikhs, every village community was obliged to construct for themselves places 
of refuge into which they might retire on the appearance of the white horse¬ 
men,” and hence the number of petty forts which the Collector complains of. 
But he does so with justice, for no sooner were the landholders relieved from 
Sikh invasions than they turned their forts into asylums for professional 
highwaymen with whom they shared the spoil, and notwithstanding the halo that, 
encircles the Eajpiit name, it must he confessed that many a family amongst 
them has risen to wealth and influence as thangddrs (or receivers of stolon 
property) and harbourers of thieves. In the early part of the present century 
the JAt Eajas of Mur.sdn and Hdthras, the Paribdr of Sandaus, the Ohanhdu 
of Chakrnagar, the Bhadanriya of Kamait, and the Jddon of Awa Misa were, 
notorious for the couutenanoe shown by them to thags and dakaits. 

The year 1212/asli (1804-05 A.D.) was marked by tbe inroads of the Sikhs. 

The loss of revenue caused by the destruction of crops 
in the Sahdranpur district as it then stood, and exclu¬ 
sive of the parganahs under the Eesident atDehli, was estimated at Es. 86,905, 
without counting the cultivators’ share of the profits and the plunder of cattle. 
The Oollector wrote’':—“ The loss in cattle sustained by the zaminddrs in those 
Depressed couditiQB ol parganalisneartlie Jiimnais minoUBinitspresenteffeots 
the district. future consequences. From the best information 

that I can procure, the number of cattle driven away from the district by the 
Sikhs amounts to 30,000.” In a subsequent letter,® referriiig to the state of 
the district during 1212/asZi and the sanction to the proposed remission of 
Es. 86,905, the Oollector wrote This act of justice exonerated the mdlguzdrs 
from demands on account of the crops destroyed by the enemy, and was a most 
’Board’s Rec., July Snd, 1806, No, 2. “ Ibii, May 6, 1806, No. 12. 
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seasonable mitigation to their distresses, but the relief afforded was not equiva¬ 
lent to the injurj sustained, as they forfeited that share of the produce which 
had it been gathered in they would have enjoyed. Although the expectations 
of the cultivator from the harvest were thus frustrated and his labours unre¬ 
quited, this misfortune might be relieved by industry, and perhaps under the 
advantage of a succeeding favourable season; but many were cut off even from 
this hope by the loss of their cattle, of which not loss than 30,000 were plun¬ 
dered and carried away by the Sikhs. In consequence of these misfortunes, in 
which almost every zamindar to a certain degree participated, as well as in the 
loss of villages plundered or burned, and from contributions in money and grain 
extorted by the Sikhs, many zaminddrs woro left destitute of stock to enable 
them to cultivate, and the landholders generally manifested reluotanoo to en¬ 


ter into new engagements, especially as the Marhatta army was then on the 
march avowedly with the intention of again invading tho Dntib. They wore 
however, soon relieved from this apprehension, and tho state of affairs suoh as 
I have deseribed it to have been at tho lime the settlement was undertaken 
underwent a happy change before any considorahlo progress had boon made 
towards its conclusion.’' Tliough tho fear of invasion was removed, the 
effects of twenty years of exposure to spoliation from raiders woi*o long 
observable, and quite as many years elapsed before traces of tho misrule 
that prevailed before the oonquest can be said to have hoou oradioatod. Some 
account of the Sikh invasions is given hereafter in the historical portion of 
this notice, and from it will be seen that in number and in tho injury caused 
by them, they equal those from which any district in these Provinces has suf¬ 
fered and which have been recorded. From tho Siwdlik hills to Meerut few 
tracts, with the exertion of those inhabited by their Gdjar allies, escaped 
tho raids of the Sikh horse, and to suoh a degree did their iuflueuoo prevail, that 
m order to protect themselves, the people allowed their country to be divided 
into pata, or suh-dlvisions, each of which paid black-mail to certain Sikh sir- 

wererodneed to tho lowest pitch of misery, 
and the chief portion o^he produce of their holds went to food tho numerous 
soldiery who swarmed in every direction. 

At this time much of the district was held by large farmers who paid a fixed 
Origin of the great farms, uud hence were called muJeatwiddrs. The 

Rino-Tn TJA Ji. Raiudayal and Nnin 

Z^Mr Ali mforj t Dio AjU Btagl „r DMri, S»yyia 

ia 0., hand, :g™t«.-p.rU„a „r tie dw™t betog 

goverament, »ad partioaloi-ly to their reveaMmlem "'“’t 5“'''““'* 

tions exerniqArl -i i system. «To avoid the oxtor- 

t. 0 » e.,r..«d by the a„.le, .h„ ,,,, 
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class of zamiudarSj they sought protection under others of greater wealth and 
influence, who undertook the management of their lands; while bankers, 
also, men entirely ignorant as to matters of agriculture, speculated in farms 
which they obtained by having interest with the amils; and this practice seems 
to have been countenanced by the G-overnment, for which the reason assigned 
is that the farmers paid their revenue by anticipation, and bore the risk of all 
balances due to themselves by their under-renters. The result of this impolitic 
system, adopted to supply the immediate exigency of the Government, has been 
that a few individuals have grown into importance, while agricultrtre has been 
gradually on the decline, and a great part of the labouring class of zamindars 
are so much depressed as to bo destitute of means to undertake the cultivation 
of their own lands. Such is the depressed state of the zaminddrs in general 
that many from want of moans to perform the business of cultivation, and 
others from want of confidence, forego the probable advantages to be 
derived from managing their own lands for the certainty of sharing a stipulated 
part of the produce ; and I have to regret that the inducements I could offer 
consistently with my duty have so seldom prevailed over the objections of the 
zamindars that where an actual proprietor relinquished his claim to be 
considered as a priuoipal in the settlement, his lands were let in farm.” How¬ 
ever this may bo true of the greater number of the farmars mentioned, it would 
appear that the Sayyids of the Bdrha became over-lords and real proprietors in 
the eastern portions of the distriot long before the Marhattas oooupied Muzaf- 
famagar, and the change in proprietorship was duo to the grant of jdeddds and 
to the election of one man out of many as muknrand&r, a single individual be¬ 
ing more convenient for military purposes than a community, and more likely 
to furnish his quota of men and money. With all the horrors that overwhelmed 
the upper Dudb during the last oontuiy, famine, anarchy, the marching about of 
contending armies both Rohilla, Sikh, Marhafcta and British, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to attribute the depressed condition of the agricultural body to the bad 
system of the Marhattas alone. Neither individual cultivators nor communities 
could accurately gauge the amount of success which gave a oluimant the rights 
of a de facto ruler, and they were only too glad to acknowledge any one Who 
had power enough to protect them : hence the great influence of men like the 
mukarariddrs and the growth of their nominal possessions. 

The first triennial settlement for 1213-15 fasli was prefaced by the issue 

of instructions to the tahslldfirs to draw up a dml or 
Settlement of 1806-06. . ^ . 

estimate of the produce and its value, which was male m 

presence of the landholders and forwarded to tho Oolleotor, but as this aocount 
was made before the fdbi crops had been sown, it was necessarily imperfect. It 
was useful, however, for the rain crops, maize and which, accord¬ 

ing to local usage, were divided into throe classes, and revenue was levied on 
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these classes alone, and not according to the market value of eacli particular 
grain. The Collector went on tour in November, 1805, and thus describes his 
mode of assessment“On my arrival in each parganah I was attended by the 
tahsiklai’s and local ofScials, whose reports ou the actual produce ol tlio mahiil 
were recaivod and compared with those of former years ; and taking into consi- 
deration the nature of the season and other ciroumstaucos, I was enablod thereby, 
and from my own observation, to calculate what rnveimo tlio parganah could boar. 
1 tbeu received the proposals tendered by the zamindhrs individually (to whom 
the terms prescribed for the aettleinont wore fully c.vplainod), which were com¬ 
pared with the araoimt yielded in former years agreeably to the patwiiri’s ac¬ 
counts and the difference asoertained; and in cases wherein the offer did not 
come up to what was expected, and a zarainddr made objections to what X con-- 
sidored a fair and equitable aasassnienh, recourse was had to actual moaaurcmont 
of his crops, and the assets having been ascertained, his right and that of the 
iirhdi’ were defined and settlement of the estate adjusted accordingly. This 
investigation, which I consider every landholder has a right to expect, 
was undertaken in every doubtful case, not more with a view to liis satiHl'ac- 
tion than to my own, and the result frequently proved the nocosaity of 
the measure. This mode, which I have had the honour to state as having 
been adopted in the settlemont of one parganah, was oxLondod throughout 
the district.” Taking into account the groat dillioultios th.vt ho had to contend 
with, the Collector’s assessment was wonderfully fair, and with the imporfoot 
knowledge of the capabilities of each estate was just alike to the landholdor 
and the State. Wherever any doubt occurred, it was ruled in favour of the 
landholder, but never to such an extent as to unduly lower the rovonno. Tlio 
revenue assessed was, as a whole, a very high one, for but little iuoroaso was 
attempted for many years, aud in some cases it was found uocossary to grant 
remissions or suspensions of the Q-overnmeut demand, years of distress aris¬ 
ing from drought also occurred, aud in a waterless tract like the district, as it 
then stood, the suffering must have been intense. The dotaila of tho assessment 
are given under the Sahfiranpur district uotioe. 

About the middle of 1805, tho parganahs under charge of tho Resident at 

The Dehli patganaha Dehli were transferred to the Oollootor of Sahdranpur, 
given over to SaiiAraupur. ^ appears that these parganahs were for a time under 

the charge of Begam Sumru, and in reviewing her accounts, tho Collector asked 
for explanation as to the highness of the charges for collection. “ To this she 
replied that while the parganahs were under her charge tho Marhatta war ex¬ 
isted, that no zaminddr paid rent willingly, but attempted in proportion as they 
had means to withhold the dues of tho Birkar, which is over the praclioo in 
troublous times, Therefore, she was obliged to hire half the inhabitants of a vil¬ 
lage as inatchlookmen to keep the rest in subjection. That while the war lasted 
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lier chief object was to maintain the British authority.” Mr. Guthrie cor¬ 
roborates this statement anJ says as to his own operations that “ until Oolonel 
Burn’s detachment marched to Sahsiranpur I found it impossible to realise the 
revenue or conclude the sottlemenr.” He adds“I shall make no other 
remark upon the agreement concluded between me and the Begam than that I 
am convinced her sincere and avowed attachment to Government will be very 
beneficially felt in the DuAb.”^ The lands held in farm by the Gujar and other 
mukarariddrs wore continued to them, and they agreed to abstain from collecting 
transit and bazar duties within tlieir respective grants, and for this neither 
asked nor received compensation. In the Aligarh district, however, consider¬ 
able .sums were paid on this account to the Rajas of Hdthras and Mursan. 

The second triennial settlement from l‘21i3 to 1218 fasli (1808-09 to 

Second triennial settle- 1810-11 A.B.) is thus alluded to in the report of the 
Commissioners on the first quinquennial settlement 
(1223 to 1227 fasli) :—“ The Conner sottlement from 121B to 1218 fasli 
which was intended to have been permanent under the option given to the land¬ 
holders by Regulation X. of 1807, had, in fact, expired in consequence of the 
refusal of the authorities in Europe to sanction such permanency, and a reset- 
tloinont for four years frou 1219 to 1222 ought probably to have beeu, there¬ 
fore, made in recurrence to the original enactments of section 5, Regulation 
IX. of 1805. But as liegulatiou X. of 1812, which announced that refusal, con¬ 
tented itself with providing, prospectively, for the settlement to be formed on 
the expiration of the decennial period from the conquest, we availed ourselves 
of its silence in regard to any intermediate measures to leave the former settle- 
m mb undisturbed. The Collector, Mr. Oldham, accordingly confined himself 
to the resettlement of the lapsed farms and of those few estates the proprietors- 
of which declined to abide by the existing assessment under the option reserved 

1 On th.B Bogatn’s conduct at this crisis lias the foUowing note The Begam, 

Sumru herself, a person who in after life traded on that virtue with great profit, gave Colonel 
Burn (see " History” posfea) the cold shoulder. The service she had rendered Mr. Guthrie cannot 
have been disinterested. It wag simply something that might he appealed to in proof of her 
devotion to the British Government, in the event of its ever becoming firmly established. She 
had shown the same unerring judgment in every previous political crisis, and when the tide 
turned unmistakeably, she made groat capital out of the Collector’s well-timed rescue, But the 
moment for a decisive display of loyalty had not yet come, and her attitude after the relief of 
Sahdranpur was so threatening that Colonel Burn found it neeessary to suspend active opera¬ 
tions and stand on the defensive. While he was busy with the Sikhs, she was entertaining Hol- 
Itar’s vakils, as well as those of Hanjit Singh, who had also joined the Marhatta confederacy, and 
although she had suflSieient discretion not to compromise herself irrevocably, she actually moved 
out from Sardhana with hostile intent at the head of eiglit battalions, 1,000 horse, and 46 pieces 
of artillery. So little did her European effieers trust her that they applied to Colonel Burn for 
protection, and there can be no doubt that the fall of Dig alone prevented her from openly declar¬ 
ing against us.” 
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to them by Eegulation X, of 1807. Bat those pai-tml an-aiigemeuts were not 
submitted to Government as they had effected very little modifioatiou of the 
settlement, except in regard to the admission of new parties to the engage¬ 
ments for these parlicnlar estates.” This settloinent appears to have been a 
very heavy one, and led to much and many transfers, ospecially in the Gangos- 
Kali Du5,b. Assessments and drought between thorn made the year 1223 /a,Wf 
a memorable one for the people of this district. As no general settlement was 
formed in the conquered provinces for 1219 to 1222we next come to the 
account settloinent of the first quinquennial .settlement, or that for 1223 to 1227 
fasli (1815-16 to 1819-20 A.D.) 

As the greater portion of the district might he cousiderod to have voluntiirily 
abided by the usscssraent of 1218 /asfi, and at the 

1223 S7 fash. abiding by it to havo conlenqilatcd it as 

a permanent obligation, so the Board of Commissioners wore not prepared for 
a general decrease at the quinquennial settlement. In parganab Dudri, wliero 
Mr. Salter had settled the lapsed mukarari of the Giijar Edo Ajit Singh in 
1813, “some changes were expected,” write tho Commissioners, “Imttlu) reve¬ 
nue of the district at large had always been collected, and had led us to repose tho 
greatest confidence in the accuracy of the original settlements fonnod by Mr. 
Dumbleton in 1808-09 A.D.; we must therefore confess our disapiiointmont in 
tho result of the settlement accounts (1223-27 fasti) now submittod.” On roooipt 
of the accounts Mr. Calvert, already in charge of tho northern division, was 
directed to revise the settlements of some of tho principal parganahs, but Mr. 
Calvert’s other duties, his long indisposition and subsequent decoaso, provontocl 
the revision, and the Board was obliged to submit their report in 1819 without 
attempting any revision. Tho aggregate assessment for tho triennial sottlo- 
meut ending in 1218/asZi showed a revenuo of Es. 11,28,2-13 for tho soiithorii 
division of Sahdranpur and Rs. 12,05,679 at tho end of 1222 fasli. The 
difference of Rs. 77,136 after deducting Rs. 58,100 for the increase on tho 
lapsed mMAarari of Dadri, gave a net increase of Rs 19,276 on the partial 
resettlements made by Mr. Oldham. The total denmud for the five years of 
the qumquenuial settlement was-1223, Rs. 11,10,682; 1221, Rs. 11,29,225; 
1225, Rs. 11,15,896; 1226, Rs. 11,63,308; and 1227, Rs. 11,88,861, being a 
decrease of Rs. 94,997 in the first year and of Rs. 16,815 in tho last year, and 
if the parganahs in whioh an increase was obtained be deducted, tho abatements 
in the first year amount to Rs. 1,08,327. Tho roraissious were, howovor, indivi¬ 
dually small except in Dadri and D^sna, whore they amounted conjointly to 
Rs. 66,735 in the first year and Rs. 40,233 in the last year of tlio first quin- 
queunial settlement, and they would appear from Mr. Shakospeav’s explanations 
to havo occurred in the rest of the district from the temporary oircurastances 
of the unfavourable season during the formation of tho settlement. Tho single 
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parganah of Meerut was settled previously to these eireumstances having declared 
themselves at an increase, and although the increase of Rs. 14,404 in the first 
yearwasnot realized, but, on the contrary, a further balance accrued to an amount 
of Rs. 48,454, the realization of the entire demand in the subsequent years, vidth 
the progressive increase rising to Rs. 20,484 in the fifth year, gave the Board 
reason to suppose that the rest of the district might in general have similarly 
been made to yield an improved revenue, notwithstanding temporary causes 
which influenced the assessment of the first year. The rest of the arrangements 
merely re-established the assessments of the former settlements. The whole of 
the settlements were made at a progressive assessment, and the Board saw no 
good reasons for dispensing with the increase in any instance, however objec¬ 
tionable on general principles, 

I will now give the details of this assessment for all the parganalis then 
DetiiiU of first quinquen- comprising the southern division of the Saliaranpur 
nial assessment. district, as containing valuable information not only ' 

in regard to the sottlemeut itself, but as to the constitution and area of the 
different pargauahs and other local sub-divisions which desaended to us from 
the previous governments, and which have since been so rnthlessly broken up 
in the various organization schemes that have been sanctioned since the conquest. 

Meerut Parganalis. 


Parganah ini 
1S16. S 



Ajrara, ... 
Ilagpat, ... 
Bhojpur, ... 
Chhapiuuli, 
Diiiri, ... 
JDasna, 
Garhmukte- 
ser. 

Bapur, 

Loni, 

Meerut, ,. 
Niloha, .. 
Shakrpur, 
Sarawa, .. 
'J ikri, .. 
Tirdpur, .. 
Jalalabad,., 
Tan da, .. 


94 

10 

42 

9 

1,426 

1,089 


14,368 12,606 16,467 

1,15,329 I,'2,362 1,10,4.03 
6,046 4,436 10,738 

37,829 ss.ssn 88,090 

83,946 78,916 86,161 

I,26,5l6 1,12,064 1.22,258 
38,516 '6,279 43,890 

6.3,478 47,674 53,042 

36,775 33 636 37,076 

412 2,00,774 2,13,021 

26,728 22,066 27,727 

28,0031 19,1201 21,066 1 9,191 19,256 

19,687| 32,4I3| 32,726 29,686 3'J,764 

16,767 14,646 13,l0u 

143 133 200 

20,68U| 31,666| 62,076 47,612 47,957 


16.431 
1,08,841 
10,820 
36,690 
60,66-J 
91,022 
41,702 

48,654 

36,382 

2,27,426 

27,468 

18,732 

31,816 

12,849 

126 

47,060 

12,131 


16,632 
1,12,906 
10,940 
36,8' 7 
63,62 i 
1,04,666 
47,002 

63,260 

38,620 

2,33,604 

28,768 

20,429 

23,366 

18,107 

160 

60,337 

12,616 


Saraira, 

Bdgpat. 

Bdpur. 

Olibaprauli. 

Didri. 

Grhlziabad. 

Garhmukte- 

sar, 

Hdpur, 

Loni. 

IMeerut. 

Hastinapur, 

Various. 

Sarawa. 

Bamdwa. 

Hastindpur. 

Jalalabad. 

Chhaprauli. 
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Muzaffarmgar Farganalis. 



Bhtiiiiai 

Bnglira, 35 

Gangiru,.'. ^ 4 

Jauli, ... 19 12 
KaiidWa,,, 41 12 
Kairaiia,... 25 31 
libatiUili, 79 78 
Lilubhera, 6 6 

Phugina, 7 10 


liera. 

Tltaxwivtt, 8 






Hs. 

Be. 

Be. 

Be. 

Be. 

SO 

7,934 

16,826 

6,873 

6,106 

4,650 

6,028 

6,223 

6,816 

31 

30,802 

13,608 

18,220 

28,767 

26,086 

32,427 

30,260 

32,461 

4 

3,627 

4,.366 

6,326 

4,667 

3,032 

,S,9I6 

8,640 

8,980 

12 

9,877 

20,499 

0,469 

6,161 

4,610 

6,190 

4,939 

6,810 

12 

26,240 

28,660 

18,630 

48,617 

42,703 

39,06,6 

1,37,886 

40,326 

31 

ia,66^ 

16,624 

21,695 

21,220 

18,602 

19,03.3 

17,799 

19,0116 

78 

69,201 

31,972 

. 33,076 

46,879 

42,l^6 

62,289 

46,708 

47,669 

6 

5,822 

963 

5.39 

6,760 

6,970 

6,876 

6,011 

6.171 

10 

9,373 

6,176 

3,566 

16.802 

13,619 

14,200 

13,960 

14,241) 

44 

48,987 

12,260 

24,001 

72,876 

66,866 

60,012 

68 767 

60,960 

24 

27,197 

4,760 

16,071 

60,500 

44,222 

41,893 

36,098 

39,607 

a 

12,276 

1,335 

6,472 

17,200 

16,660 

14,361 

IS 926 

1 4,690 

16 

11,663 

13,523 

18,011 

6,676 

6,914 

7,4‘.6 

6,210 

' 7,031 

9 

7,.436 

7,611 

4,240 

12,667 

11,133 

10,706 

9,765 

10,307 

307 

872,876 

177,062 

181,268 

3,42,266 

8,04,002 


8,90,377 

8,07,922 


Bhimin,, 

Bliglira, 

KiindliKa. 

Jiiii.satli. 

ICatulliIa. 

Kail ana. 

IChfilaiili. 

Biiglu'u. 

Kaiirtlila. 

SliiUiirinii'. 

SlnLiuIi. 

Suron. 

Bliuaiii, 


Mr. Shakespear, who is rather deprecated by Mr. E. Oolebrooke, and regard¬ 
ing whose assessment Mr. Holt Mackenzie says tliat it was so unaatisfaotory 
as to require revision, was almost certainly right although he had not tho faculty 
of justifying his proceedings. 

In regard to parganah Bdgpat,^ the Oollector excused the doorcase in the. 

year 1223 fadi on the-grounds that tho Bettleineut of 

Notes on the aaaeasment. 7 i -.i , . 

the parganah was attended with groater difficulty 
than that of any other; “ not so much from tho safFerings occasioned by' 

calamitous seasons, although many villages hadstroniv 

Bfigput. - 1 . , ” ^ 

and well-founded claims to indulgonco, as because of 
the refractory spirit of the zamindtws^ who boing well couvinced that no one 
would dare to take their villages iu farm, wero with difficulty brought into 
any terms but their own, and the settlement had to bo oonoludod on llio only 
and best terms that oonld be prooured under the urgency of a calamitous 
season.” The Board, naturally enough, objected to these reasons for a decrease, 
and in their instructions to Mr. Calvert remarked, “ that neither tho nnrabor 
nor the amount of the abatements which had been allowed in this parganah 
would have called for any remark, although tho settlement in general had 

iPatganahs Bajjpat and Disna are now in the Meerut Diatriet and Dadrl 13 in Buluudahah” 
hut aa account of them during this aetUomciit naturally fnUa under the general notice of tho 
noutheiu division oi Saharanjitir which is given here, 
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disappointed their expectations, if this result was not ascribed by the Collector 
himself rather to tbs refractory disposition of the landholders than to any want of 
resources to meet the requisition of a considerable increase, and that such a reason 
for surrendering the just duos of Government was not only unsatisfactory in, 
itself, but must tend to encour.aga and diffusa a similar spirit from the example 
of successful opposition; that tho same reasons having been assigned for the 
very large balance which had accrued on the first year’s assessments to an 
amount of Es, 40,055, the difficulties would progressively increase, and the 
realization of tho assessments, however light, would be daily more precarious, if 
this avowed disposition to resist or evade the public dues should be thus submitted 
to instead of proper measures being adopted for the counteraction of it.” 

Some alterations were expected in Dadri in the newly-settled villages of 
Aiit Singh’s mukarari. but the Board never antioi- 

DSdri and DasBn. i i 

pated that the decrease necessary would amount to 

one-half the revenue. They write that “ they had seen no grounds in the 
result of tho collections for a period of seven years or from any reports of the 
Collector, Mr. SLakespear, to look for a defalcation of an entire fourth on an 
assessment which, in fact, had been paid from the first introduction of British 
government.” In Dasua tho Collector excused the decrease on the grounds 
of the parganah having suffered most severely from drought, that the settle¬ 
ment was ooncliidcd in an unpropitious year, succeeding one that had been 
still worse, added to the ruinous over-assessment of 1218-22, had occasioned a 
great but reasonable diminution of the roveune; that villages ofiered for sale on 
account of arrears found no purchasers, and that farmers offered much more than 
they could collect and foil into balance.” The Board expresiSed their desire nqt 
to require the highest revenue obtainable by competition or by means not refei’- 
rihle to the actual resources of the tract, and were obliged, though unwillingly, 
to accept the arrangomonts made. In tho other parganahs the remarks of tho 
Commissioners affect only iudividual villages, and are not of general interest. 

The first quinquonnial assessment was extended for a second period of five 
years (1820-21 to 1824-25 A.D.) in every district 
<iuSl Meerut by orders of Government in 1818 A.D. 

It was daring this time that the nucleus of the present 
district was formed by making Muzaflfarnagar the head-quarters of a separate 
sub-collectorship consisting of ten parganahs, to which seven were subsequently 
added from Moerut. Mr. W. Dundas took charge of the new district in March, 
1824. Two years afterwards tho distz’iot became the separata charge of a full 
Collector-Magistrate. In tho meantime Regulation VIL of 1822 was passed and 
attempted to remedy the existing state of (Jonfasion as to rights and liabilities 
by introducing a more accurate and elaborate system of record, but nothing 
w'as done until 1825, and so cumbrous was the machinery thop employed^ that 
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it was found necessary to direct that wherever the inquiry contemplated by 
the regulation, was not completed, a third summary settlement for the years 
1825-26 (1233/asli) to 1829-30 A, D. (1237 fasli) shoirld be made until such 
time as the revision was completed.^ This settlement practically remained un¬ 
altered until tho revision by Mr. E. Thornton in 1838-41 was ofteoted under the 
provisions of Regulation IX. of 1833. 

Steps were taken to commence the settlement under Regulation IX. of 
Mr. E. Thornton’s sot- 1833 as eaidyas 1836, when Mr. Dick commenced the 
tlement. measurements, but the entire district was remeasured 

by Mr. Thornton in 1838-39 and distributed into circles containing soil of a simi¬ 
lar quality. Eor these circles, average reut-rates wore obtained which formed tito 
basis of the assessment. In his treatment of irrigated, or rather irrigable land, 
Mr. Thornton differed from many other oflBeers. Ho distinguishes the land 
actually irrigated during the year of measurement from tho land irrigable but not 
irrigated from wells, or canals, calling the former clidhi, and the latter muMta elidU. 
His arguments were that “ the mbi crop of the past year is sncceoded by tho kharif 
in the present, and it is not customary to water the khatif, so of that land round 
a well which is all of that watered in the course of two years only half is irrigated 
in either one year.” This distinction between cMhi and muMia was rendered 
desirable, in his view, in order to get at the real produce of tho year. Where 
money-rents are paid the average rent is to be looked for, but hero, where kind 
rates prevailed, it would have been unfair to have assumed the produce of irri¬ 
gated land for all the land watered in that year and also for all the land watered 
in previous years, but not in the year of measurement. The produce of tho 
muMta cMM land was then calculated as if unirrigated and added to the former 
and the average of both was taken as tho resultant produce of irrigable laud. 
Moreover, the aotnal amount of land irrigated from a huchoha well was not ex¬ 
clusively considered, but the existence of a substratum which admitted of such 
W'ells being reasonably and cheaply made was taken into account. The highly 
manured and cultivated area close to the village site known as mlsan or bdmh 
was separately calculated, and so much of it was assessed as mimn as came up 
to the average proportion of that class of land to tho entire holding (16-5 per 
cent.), whilst the remainder was entered as rausli as some reward for tho culti¬ 
vator’s extra industry. In deciding upon this principle of aotion the imcqnal 
state of the cultivation and tho pressure of the assessment in iudividual villams 
were found to be great obstacles to an equal distribution of tho demand. Tho 
effects were still visible of the former Government having asserted an absolute 


^ Some account of Mr. Cavendish’s revision under Regulation VII. of 1S22 in tho vonr 
1825 ■will he found in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s letter in Sel. Rev. Rec., ] 822 -,') 3 , n, 84- Allahalbad 
1672. Detailed accounts of the revision in 1820-21, of which I have failed to okaihtho general 
report, are oontiadiotory. In some villages the revenue was maintainecl throughout, and in olhern 
them was a progre9»ive increftse Baid to have teen made hy Mr. James Eraser 
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pvopvietavy right in the soil, and having exacted a full rent from the humbler 
classes, while it showed peculiar oonsideration for many of the higher ranks and 
lowered the demand on them to really a very small sum. Many of the higher 
classes had no capital to assist their tenants, and, at the same time, were not able 
to resist the temptation of exacting the highest rent they could get, so that, in 
many places, agriculture was in a very depressed condition. In many villages 
the former revenue was assessed at a cultivating rate, and here the now demand 
was reduced so as to leave a fair margin of profit to the jjroprietors. 

Having fixed on homogeneous circles according to soil, the nest step was 
to ascertain fair average rent-rates for each class of 
soil. To accomplish this, a rental was formed for the 
whole cultivated area of each denomination of soil in each circle by applying 
average money-rates to the whole extent of each hind of crop found in that 
denomination, and then this rental was divided by the sum of the cultivated 
area of that particular denomination of soil. The result obtained was taken 
ns the average rent-rate for that class of soil in that particular circle. The 
discovery of the money rates for each kind of produce was a work of some 
difficulty, for most of the tenures were bhdyachdva, where no rent was paid, and 
even where rent was paid, it w'as, as a rule, taken in kind and not in cash. Thd 
only exception to the prevalence of a kind-rate was in the case of sugar-cane-, 
cotton, fodder and maize known as zabti crops, for which money-rates were, by 
custom, always paid. In the case of rent paid in kind, the entire produce of 
the field was first correctly ascertained, and one-tenth was struck off in lieu of 
wages for cutting and clearing, then from each remaining maund the kndhol^ 
“ der was held to take, in ni'lsan soil, 18 sera j in rmsU, 17^ -seraj in ddkar, 17 
Bcrs; in hMr, 15f sers, and in danda, 14 sera. To this calculation was applied 
the average prices ruling, and thus an average rent-rate was obtained. The 
average aahti rates per aero were sugar-cane, Rs. 14-7 j cotton, Es. 6-6-5 j 
fodder, Rs, 2-6, and maize, Rs. 3-3-6. In deducing these rates a proportion 
of three biswas per higha was allowed for failure of crop, being the average 
found to have been actually allowed over a large area. The amount of o'aU 
produce was calculated by selecting three or four villages ip. each oirclo and 
estimating the actual produce of the standing crops field by field. The total pro¬ 
duce of each crop in each class of soil was then divided by the number of bighas 
of that denomination of soil, "and the result was an average produce-rate per 
bigha for each crop in such class of soil. And in addition, average produce- 
rates were compiled from the village accounts of division of crops for a period 
of fourteen years. The 'kharif rates were entirely derived from thelatfcer source. 
The actual produce having been found, the average of the money-rates for the 
previous twenty years was then applied to the produce totals to give the esti¬ 
mated rental, and the revenue-rates were found by deducting 35 per cent, from 
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tlie Eivetage reiit-i’atcs. The result of the assessment of the portion of the district 
settled by Mr. Thoi’nton was an increase of the revenue from Us. 5,83,937 in 1838 
to Ra. 6,72,740 in 1859-60, or taking resumed, revenue-free lauds into account, 
to Rs. 7,03,544. Parganah Tbana Bhawan was settled iu the Sahdranpur district 
by Mr. E. Thornton in 1838-30, before its ti’ansfev to this district, in 1842. 

Parganabs Bhuma Sambalhera, Kairiina, Kdndhla, and Shikarpur were sot- 

Sir H. M. Elliot and tied by Bir H. M. Elliot whilst still in the Meerut 
Mr. T, c. flowdeD. district, and parganah Budlniaa, which formed a part ol 

Begam Sumru’s was settled by Mr. T. C. Plowden. Sir H. M. Elliot bad 
much difficulty in ascertaining tlie rent-rates wbicli formed the basis of his assess¬ 
ment. Throughout Meerut, as in Muzaffarnagar, rent iu hind prevailed and where 
cash-rents were customary, they were formed merely by distributing the Govern¬ 
ment demand by bdchh over a certain number of bighas. Unlike Mr. Tliornton, 
SirH. M. Elliot, in a great measure, disregarded soil distinctions and adopted a 
parganah rate for irrigated and nuirrigated land alone. This rate was formed 
by converting the average produce rates of wet and dry soils^ into money-rates 
at the average market-value of the day and testing the result by the statistics 
of rent-suits, the close examination of standard villages and personal inquiries. 
The averages on the total and the cultivated area wore then drawn out, and 
wherever they appeared exorbitantly high or unreasonably low, a local inquiry 
was held to aacartain the cause of these inequalities. Regard was also had to 
circumstances which should have due influence in fixing an assossmonl, such 
as the state of the village, whether deserted or in good repair ; the prevalence 
of cultivation by non-resident tenants (paJukdshi); the amount of cultnrablo 
waste; facility of land or water carriage ; the past fiscal history ; the nature of’ 
the soil ; the caste of the cultivators ; the depth of the w'ater from the surface; 
the unanimity or discord of the community; the population generally ; previous 
transfers of rights, and the nearness to markets. All these matters were taken 
into consideration before assessing the Government revenue. Mr. T. 0. Plow- 
den’s mode of assessment is described under tlie Meevnt district. Belli those 
settlements were confirmed for a period of twenty years, and during their cur¬ 
rency worked very well. The following table shows the demand, collootions, 
and balances for the four years preceding the revision in 1860-61 :— 


Tear. 

Demand. 

Collections. 

1 

i 

Balance. 

Year. 

Demand. 

Collections. 

Balance. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 


Es. 

Es. 

Ra. 

1866- 67,.., 

1867- 68, ... 

11,12,029 

11,18,049 

11,10,607 

11,02,8.87 

1,623 

10,212 

1868- 59 ... 

1869- 60 ... 

11,17,633 

11,17,804 

11,08,136 

11,08,432 

0,317 

9,371 


1 In most ot UisaSBeBBments he appears to have had no soil records to go on, but whcio ho had 
them, he took them into consideration. I., Set. Rep., 180, S04. 
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Mr. Thornton’s assessments were, as a rule, moderate, but Messrs, Plowden’s 
and Elliot’s were generally full, and in the case of cultivating communities 
mercilessly so; but Mr. Thornton only took 65 per cent, of the assets, while the 
latter officers looked to 80 per cent, as their standard. 

Preparations for the new settlement commenced in April, 1860, under 

, Mr. H. Q-. Keene, with Mr. A. Colvin and P41 Ndnak 

New settlement, 1860-53. rr 

Uhand asms assistants. Mr. Keene left the district on 

furlongh after having assessed parganahs Q-ordhaupur, Budhana and Shikarpnr, 

and was succeeded by Mr. S. N. Martin, who completed the settlement. Mr. 

Martin himself assessed parganahs MuKaffarnagar, Baghra and Par Ohhapar. 

Mr. A. Oolviu assessed parganahs Bidanli, Kandhla, KaiiAua, Shamil, Jhan- 

jlmua, Thdua Bhawau and CharthAwal, and Mr. 0. G-raut assessed parganahs 

Bhukarheri, Bhuma Sambalhera, Jauli Jansath, and Kliatauli. The final report 

was received in 1867. When the settlement operations commenced tho dis- 

State of the district in fi’mt had not recovered from the effects of the mutiny. 

‘‘The returns of 1866,” writes the Oomraissioner, 

“ confirms the fact shown in the revised settlement returns, that when the 

revision was in progress there was a marked diminution of the agricultural 

population as compared with the number in 1858. This may be ascribed to the 

disturbances of 1857 and the famine in 1860*61. In the first many were killed 

in fights among the people themselves, many absconded and have settled in 

other parts of tho country, and an inconsiderable number fell in engagements with 

the troops. But the decrease principally occurred owing to the famine. lu 

spite of tho exertions made to save life and support the distressed population, 

there is no doubt that a large number died of destitution and consequent sickness^ 

many removed to districts not afieefcedby tho drought; and though, perhaps, most 

of those have returned, some remained in their new homes. The non-agriciiltural 

population was less affected, because, in the anarchy, the large communities were 

not so open to attack as small villages, and were more easily assisted by the 

authorities; and in the famine^ moasurea for relief could be better organized, 

^ See further under “ Fatnlnea,” The loss to the district by tho tnutiny seems to me to be 
much overstated hy Mr. Williams. lie .assumes the figures of the census to be absolutely trust¬ 
worthy, but Ibe details of even those of 1805 and 1878 are not so. Tho totals of the latter two 
enumerations are fairly correct, but the discrepancies in details are irreoonoileable. In 1866 the 
doy-labourer class was called agricultural, and in 1878 nou-agricultural. Tire hundred would 
cover the numbers killed or hanged during the mutiny, and since then the railway has brought 
many labourers into tho district, The famine certainly caused some loss and some etnigration 
took place, hut almost entirely within the district. It is a mistahe to suppose that the agrioul. 
tnrnl population is more affected by a famine than the non-agrlcultural. When a village is 
deserted the weaver goes first, then the Chau fir, andlast of all the aotupl cultivator. The vil¬ 
lages of the Tl'&na Bhowan parganah are the only ones, except, here and there, a few villages in 
the Ganges hhUdir, that ware seriously injured by the mutiny, and on the Jumna, the lawlessness 
of the Glijars will account for the state of Bidauli. 
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and were therefore more successful in towns than they could be in soattorod 
hamlets.” In addition to famine, towards the close of the year, cholera made 
its appearance and swept over the western parganahs of the district. It was 
with a district w'eakened by war famine and pestilence that the settlement 
officers had to deal. As we have seen, cultivation had decreased in several 
parganahs : in Thdna Bhawan by 8‘7 per cent., and only 70-8 per cent, of the as¬ 
sessable area was cultivated; in Jhanjhaua there was a decrease of 15’4per cent, 
in cultivation, showing only 56'8 per cent, of the assessable area under cultiva¬ 
tion; in Bidauli the figures were 17*1 per cent, and 49'9 per cent, respootively, 
and in Kairdna 15"5 and 67‘8 per cent. Taking the whole disti'Ict, the land- 
revenue by the settlement of 1840 amounted to Rs. 11,19,839 at an assessment 
based on 6G‘6i3per cent, of the assets, and had the assessment been at half assets 
the Government share would have been’ only Rs, 8,39,879. At the revision in 
18(50-62 by Messrs. Koena, Colvin, Grant, and Martin, the demand was fixed at 
Bs. 11,40,644, giving a potential increase of Rs. 3,00,765 and an actual increase 
of Rs. 20,805 on the previous asaessmont. This enhancement is attributed to the 
increase in the total cultivated ai'ea, the resumption of revenue-free grants and 
the great advance in eaiial irrigation. Rents, whether in cash or in kind, would 
appear to have remained almost stationary during the onrroncy of Mr. Thornton’s 
settlement, while prices rose a little and ihe average amount of produce raised 
from a given area, the mode of cultivation and the proportion of each class of crop 
grown had not materially altered in 1861. Omitting the six pai’ganahs, the 
revenue of which was revised by Mr. Oadell, and pai’ganali Gordluinpur, repor¬ 
ted on by the same officer, the former demand amounted to Rs. 7,60,692 and 
the revised demand to Rs. 7,41,773, showing an increase, if assessed at two- 
thirds of the assets as before, of Rs. 1,71,254 and an actual decrease at half assets 
of Ks. 18,919 on the previous assessment. I shall now give the results of the 
revision in 1861 and Mr, OadelTs revision of a portion of the district. The 
statistics of area for the ton parganahs the revision of which in 1360-62 was 
confirmed are given in detail under the district notices. i 

The mode of assessment adopted by Mr. Keene appears to have been as 
^ follows:—The total area and rental for five years were 

Mr. Keene. , , . , ^ , 

obtained from the village papers, and the latter was 
divided by the former, thus giving a prodneo value which applied to the culti¬ 
vated area at settlement gave what corresponded to the estimate of the village 
accountant of the old surveys. Again, where rent was paid in kind, average rates- 
were formed by the application of Mr. Thornton’s previous appraisoinent to the 
mean area devoted for five years to the various crops for which rent was paid 
in kind. This result was added to the average rates for crops for which rent was 
paid in cash, and in calculating the market vahie of grain the average prices for 

^ See also png-e 3B0, > 
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ten years preceding the drought of ISGO-dl were taken. Again the circle rates 
of the previous settlement were applied to the soil area of the new survey and 
the result was compared with the produce rates already ascertained. Mr. Keene 
adds:—“Finally, I have found in working after such men as Elliot (H. M.) and 
Thornton that a proportional increase on their rent-rolls, with a due allow¬ 
ance for the advance of prices since their day, will often yield a sum curiously 
corresponding to the results of other and quite independent estimates.” 

Mr. Colvin, whilst basing his assessment mainly on the same system, found 
. reason to alter the process in various parganahs. In 

Bidauli there was an all-round rate on the culturable 


area. In Tliiina Bhawau, at the time of survey, cultivation was almost entirely 
confined to the irrigated tracts, and there the crops were exceptionally rich. 
Mr. Colvin’s soil rates were there cheeked by the rates adopted by Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton for the neighbouring circles. “ The cash rents found existing for the several 
classes of crops paying in cash were applied ordinarily to the area in each circle 
occupied by their respective crops. To the area occupied by crops paying in kind, 
estimates of the produce were applied with the value of the landlord’s rent 
expressed in money. Mr. Thornton’s revenue-rates were also used, Mr. Keene 
enhancing them in the parganahs assessed by him in the proportion in which he 
believed prices to have risen.” The summary rates used at the last settlement on 
irrigated and unirrigatsd land were also referred to. Messrs. Martin and Grant 
seem to have adopted the same procedure; in fact, all through the principles and 
data given by Mr. Thornton in his settlement report in 1841 were accepted, 
and form to a great extent, the basis of the revised assessment. The following 
statement shows the results of the revision in 1860-2, which have not yet been 
sanctioned by Government:— 



Kairaua, 

Eindhla 


Cnarllittwal, 
Thiliia Bhawan 
Jhaajhfina, 


Old demand. 

New demand, 
60 per cent. 

Old rate on 
Cultivation. 

New rate on 
cultivation. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Kb, a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

1,06,062 

1,03,301 

2 6 7 

2 2 U 

76,017 

69,846 

9 3 7 

1 16 8 

1,20,316 

1,20,057 

2 10 0 

2 10 3 

49,671 

62,307 

1 11 2 

1 S 10^ 

1,00,769 

1,11,410 

2 4 8 

2 3 6 

86.362 

81,691 

2 3 0 

I 16 .11 

66,410 

01,267 

I 10 6 

1 6 1 

66,244 

67,081 

1 13 7 

2 0 11 

63,066 

66,698 

2 2 1 

2 4 8 

37,906 

29,126 

1 8 S 

1 6 8 

7,00,692 

7,41,778 

2 16 

I IS 1 
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Some short time after the revision had been completed, and before the final 
Eevision with reference t had been submitted, the Secretary of S tate’s des- 

to a permanent settlement, patch of 1865 arrived and necessitated an examination 

of the settlement papers in order to ascertain what estates were eligible for per¬ 
manent settlement under the rules. This examination was carried through at 
once, and with the exception of parganahs Bidauli and Gordhanpur and certain 
estates liable to fluvial action, the great majority of the estates which showed 
80 per cent, of their culturahlo area under cultivation were rocominonded for per¬ 
manent settlement. In seven estates an enhancement of Rs. 555 was recom¬ 
mended, and in 21 estates it was proposed to raise the revenue from Rs. 20,029 
to Rs. 21,718 preparatory to declaring the assessment perpetual. The general 
result of Mr. Martin’s recommondations and examinations was as follows :— 



iVo, 

Jtevenue, 



Bs, 

Estates altogether nualiliedj the proprietors of which accept 



the terms offered, ... ... ... »• 

VES 

8,72,681 

Ditto, the proprietors of which refuse, ... ... 

60 

92,197 

Total qualified estates, ... 

815 

9,04,778 

Estates with excess of oulturable waste, the euhanoed re¬ 



venue of which was accepted by the oivners, „ ... 

tn 

20,730 

Total estates pronounced fit for permanent settlement. 

836 

9,86,608 

Estates with excess of oulturable waste, the proprietors of 



which refuse to accept terms, ... ... ... 

»3 

71,466 

E.rcluded as unfit for permanent settlement, ... 

190 

66,093 


283 

1,37,669 

Enhanced revenue of seven under-assessed estates, ... 

7 

666 

Total enhancement proposed, ... 

21 

I,GSD 


26 

2,244 


A second despatch, imposing additional conditions before permanency coxil d bo 
granted, was received in 1867, and in 1868, Mr. A. Cadell was deputed to make 
the necessary inquiries. I give Mr. Oadell’s account of his proceedings in his 
own words:—“ The first step was to make out lists of estates with loss than 80 per 
cent, of the oulturable area under cultivation. Parganahs Gordhanpur and Bidauli 
and the river valleys were also excluded on account of their exceptional position 
or circumstances, and the regular investigation extended only to estates wliieh 
were returned as generally qualified under the 80 per cent, rule. With refer¬ 
ence to the vast majority of these it was found that either there was a probability 
of the introduction or extension of canal irrigation, and a consequent important 
increase of the assets or that the assessment was so low that permanent settle¬ 
ment could not be recommended. In the nine parganahs lying to the west 
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of i,lio west K41i river, out of 579 rovenue-paying estates, 395 were eligible under 
the 80 per cent, rule; but only 78 were recommended for permanent settlement, 
and even with reference to them it was proposed that the permanent assess¬ 
ments should bo stated in produce, the money value of which could be calculated 
anew at such intervals as Government might appoint. The revenue of these 78 
estates amounted to Es. 1,44,898, or about one-eighth of the demand for the whole 
district. In the Gauges canal tract lying to the east of the west Kali the assess¬ 
ments were found to bo so generally low and unequal, that not only no recom¬ 
mendations were made for permanent settlement, but eventually the settlement 
of the upland portions of six parganalis was disallowed by Government Reso¬ 
lution Ko. USB of the 25tli March, 1870, and a revision of the Government 
demand, preceded by a testing and correction of the entries of soil and irrigation, 
was ordered to be taken in hand.” 


As to a permanent settlement, Mr. Colvin w^rote, in 1861, that “ a permanent 
Remarks on a perma- scttlomcnt may do well, but any one -who travels through 
nent settlement. district, and listens to the talcs of its condition 

forty years ago will confess that temporary settlements have done well too. 
Tho maps show how closely the villages lie together, and the census shows 
a-population of 409 to the square mile. But neither map nor census can 
give an accurate idea of the teeming life, the innumerahle wlioat-fields, the long 
stretches of cane cultivation, the busy wells, the variety of lar-ge tracts of uncul¬ 
tivated land, tho prosperous stir of villages and agricultural towns. The people 
say that, under a permanent settlomont, if Government takes no increase, nei¬ 
ther will it give any relief. They think, too, that when it ceases to be directly 
interested in llie land, it will be averse to expending money on works for im¬ 
provements in agriculture. Experience, they say, has taught them that the Go¬ 
vernment has been true to its word tvben it said they should bo left alone for 
thirty years. They see that at the expiry of that term no greedy hand has been 
laid on thoir villages, and that Government did not hold off merely to grasp at 
tho end. They acquiesce in and understaud the re-adjustment of the demand, 
and hence tlioy scarcely know whether to be moi-o pleased at the advantages or 
frightened at the dangers of a permanent sottloraeat.” Kothing, fortunately 
for the country, has since, been done to carry out this idea of a pennauent 
settlement which could possibly have benefitted no one but tbe money-lenders 
and land-speculators. 

In October, 1870, Mr. Alan Cadoll commenced the revision of the assess¬ 
ment of the parganahs watered by the Ganges canal, 
Mr, A. CadoU 8 revision. Khiitauli, J^nsath, Muzaffarnagar and the 

upland portions of Piir Ghhapar, Bhukarlieri and Bliuma Rambalhera. Before 
this revision had been completed, the porlions of Bhukarlieri and Bhdma Sam- 
balhera situated in the Ganges khddir as well as those of Pur Ohhap& and 
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Gordhanpur, bordering on the Solani, had so deteriorated from the increase of 
marsh and reh that the assessments of many villages in these tracts had to be 
reduced. The revision leading to reduction was of a summary nature, and as 
the records were not recompiled, the statistics relating to the lowlands all 
through are those of Mr. Martin’s assessment. As regards Gordhanpur and 
Bidauli some misapprehensions ■wore felt as to whether the assessments ot 
1860-62 were to stand only for ten years as recommended by Mr. Martin or for 
whatever period might be sanctioned for the other parganalis. In Bidanli the 
settlement was allowed to stand as in the adjoining parganalis, and in Gordhan¬ 
pur any alteration of the assessments as against the people was prohibited. In 
Gordhanpur, as in tho adjoining parganah of Piir Ohhapar, the deterioration 
which began before tho mutiny has continued ever since, due partly to the diver¬ 
sion of the course of the Solani and partly, most probably, to percolation from 
the Ganges canal. The consequence of this is that in thirty-nine estates in 
Gordhanpur and in six estates in Piir Ohhapdr annual assessments havo become 
necessary. The assessments in Gordhanpur are noted under the account of the 
parganah given hereafter. 

In the Ganges canal tract, the revision of settlement was regular and in- 
Reviaim practically a volvod a complete roconstrnction of the records. It 
new assessment. at ono time hoped that the delay and expense 

of a complete regular revision could be avoided, but the settlement officer 
found it impossible to assess with confidence on areas which in some ]iar- 
ganahs had been shown to bo very erroneously recorded, and it was, at 
length, resolved to make a detailed settlement. Mr. Cadell, however, adopted 
the distribution of villages into circles made by his predecessors, and following 
BO closely upon Messrs. Martin and Grant, he assessed the tract, parganah 
by parganah. This involved an amount of detail and repetition of objects 
and reasons which he, afterwards, came to consider excessive, and there seems 
little reason for adhering to this system of small parganalis hereafter. In 
the arrangement of villages by circles, the system of Mr. Thornton coincided 
generally with that of Sir H. M. Elliot and Mr. Plowden, though the circles 
in the parganahs formerly assessed in the Moornt district were somewhat 
larger than those made by Mr. Thornton, but in the classification of soils there 
was much divergence. As already noted. Sir H. M. Elliot adopted a rate on 
wet and dry areas in the absence of any minute classification of soils, whilst 
Mr. Thornton framed rates for misan, rausli, ddkar and bhilr, a system in 
which ho was followed by Mr. S. N. Martin.^ Mr. Oadoll followed generally 
tho example of Mr. Thornton in his soil distinctions, but ho did not adopt 
Mr. Thontou’s entry of misan as manured land. In his rent-rate report for 
Kh6,tauli Mr. Cadell discusses the subje ct as follows “ In thus departing from 

] See page 347. 
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tLe system of Mr. Thornton, I think I have been justified by the experience of 
his successors, by the cnstums of the country, and by the success which both at 
the old and recent settlements had attended the more simple method of assess¬ 
ment in Meerut. In 1863 the soil classification of Mr. Thornton was strictly 
adhered to for the purposes of assessment, but when rents came to be fixed it 
was at once abandoned as im]}racticable, and rent-rates were fixed for irrigated 
land, for dry loam and clay, and for sand. There can be little question that in 
reverting to this simple classification Mr. Martin was in the main right; for 
the opening of the canal had in a great measnrs abolished the distinction 
between clay and loam, while, on the other hand, to have fixed higher rates for 
the so-called manured land would have been to adopt a system difficult of 
acurate applicatiou and opposed to the customs of the country ; for the whole 
tendency of Jat and Ehwa cultivators is to secure a large average produce, 
rather than the excessive large average of a few fields. Instead of restricting 
high cultivation to a small area round the village site, the Jfits of the upper 
Dudh grow the best crops in every portion of the township in which they live, 
and far beyond its boundaries ; and as irrigation is nearly as necessary for high 
farming as manure, facilities for irrigation must be studied as well as vicinity 
to the homestead.’' 

In this way the classification adopted at the revision was about half way 
between the ultra-simplicity of the Meerut system and the more detailed entries 
made by Mr. Thornton and corresponded very closely with the system adopted 
by Mr. Thornton in Saharan pur. The siils recorded 
were wot and dry, h&rah or garden land, rausli or loam, 
second rausli or sandy loam, and hhiir or sand. Of the hd^'dli land there was 
only 0'05 per cent, on the total cultivated area, so that it was of use only 
for particular villages. The second rausli was designed to include all that 
land which combined some of the characteristics of both loam and sand. 
Mr. Thornton provided for such cases by ruling that doubtful cases should 
be classed with the inferior denomination, but, in practice, such rules aro 
enforce! with difficulty, and it has been found that the more the subordinate 
officials of the settlement are looked after, the more likely they are to show 
their zeal for Glovornmeut, or rather to shield themselves from blame, by making 
their soil entries tell against rather than in favour of the people. Second 
rausli is a better soil than pure sand and the surveyor felt salisfied and secure 
in recording it, while the assessipg officer could suit his rates to its value on 
inspection. Again, in the classification of villages, Mr. Cadell paid less attention 
than his predecessors to the situation and more to the quality of the estates. 
In each parganah there were three circles comprising villages of the first, second 
and third class, and to each of those circles the rates given in the parganah no¬ 
tices woro applied for each class of soil. These rates, as far as the northern 
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parganahs are concerned, correapond generally with those assumed and levied 
in the parganahs of Saharanpur to the north, and those for the southern portions 
of the tract are borne out by the rates recently assumed for the adjoining par- 
ganabs of the Meerut district. 

The assumed rent-rates gave the following results as compared with those 
of Mr. Thornton’s and Mr. Martin’s settlements, the rent-roll of the former 
being deduced from the assessments which are assumed to have been made at 
Comparison mth previous two-thirds the assets, and that of the latter being tho 
assesBrnent. result of the application of the assumed rent-rates to the 

recorded soil areas 


Parganah. 

Assumed rent-roll in 

Excess ol 1872 over 

IS'il. 

1 

1868. 

1872. 

1841. 

186,3, 

1 

Us, 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

Its. 

Ra. 

Pur Chhapar, ... 

85,401 

1,44,648 

1,31,776 

46,376 

—12,872 

Bliuknrheri, 

73,958 

1,31,232 

1,48,385 

74,427 

17,163 

Muzaltarnagar, 

90,S70 

1,66,467 

1,69,823 

69,663 

3,860 

EIiAtauIi, ... 

1,09,461 

1,23,997 

1,92,497 

92,038 

69,600 

Jauli J&Qsath, ... 

85,038 

1,09,269 

1,81,63 

96,060 

72,439 

Bh4ma Samhalhcra, 

64,776 

71,296 

96,240 

40,470 

23,050 

Total, ... j 

4,90,604 

7,36,899 

1 

j 9,09,426 

4,18,921 

j 1,73,626 


The assumed increase to the rent-roll made by Mr. Martin amounted to 
almost exactly 50 per cent, of the rent-roll of 1841, whilst that by tho rent- 
rates of Mr. Cadell’s revision amounted to nearly 85 per cent. But when the 
figures for each parganah are examined, it is found that tho calculations of 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Cadell for the three northern parganahs give a very simi¬ 
lar result, whilst in the threo southorn parganahs, the assumed rent-roll by 
Mr. Cadell’s rates exceed that by Mr. Martin’s by no less than 54 per cent, 
In the northern parganahs Mr. Oadell’s assumed rent-roll exceeds that of ] 841 
by 76 per cent., whilst in the southern parganahs the excess is no less than 94 
per cent. In Mr. Cadell’s opinion this, in a great moasuro, is duo to the fact 
that Mr. Thornton’s assumed rates were extremely low in parganahs Jauli JAii- 
sath and Khhtauli, and are distinctly opposed to those fi.xcd for tho adjoining 
tracts in the Meerut district and to tho facts recorded in the settlement papers. 
However this may he, it seems unquestionable that tho rout-rates assumed by 
Mr. Thornton and Sir H. M. Elliot for very similar tracts cannot both bo right, 
and the same may be said of those assumed in more recent years on either side of 
the district louudary, by Mr. Martin to the north and Mr. Horbes to tho south, 
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lu support of his estimate of inci'easein the rental assets, Mr. Cadell refers to 

* . ., , . , a rouffh calcitlation of the increased rental due to the 

Increase equitable and . 

extension of irrigation and cultivation. In the northern 

parganahs, an increase in the area under irrigation of 61,256 acres would at the 
moderate rate of Rs. 2 per acre, recently assumed by the Board of Revenue for 
the calculation of oanal profits, give an increase of Rs. 1,22,512, whilst the 
23,046 acres of new cultivation w ould at a moderate second rausli rate of Rs. 2 
per acre give a further addition of Rs. 46,092, malcing the old rentid Rs. 4,18,233, 
or a little more than Rs. 20,000 below the rental by the assumed rates. In 
the southern parganahs, liowover, a similar ealculation furnishes very different 
results. The extension of irrigation, at the same rate of Rs. 2 per acre, adds to 
the rental Rs. 79,486, and an addition of 19,528 acres to the cultivated area gives 
a further sum of Rs. 39,056, making in all Rs. 3,59,417, or Rs. 1,10,024 less 
than tho assumed rental. It is true thattlie improvement in cultivation has been 
even greater in the southern than in the northern parganahs, and that while the 
additional rental duo to canal irr-igation can hardly, in tire northern parganahs, 
be so much as Rs. 2 jier acre, owing to the prevalence of poor soil; a slightly 
larger increase might be credited in the southern tract; still the effect of such 
modifications would be comparatively slight, and tlio broad fact remains that tho 
rental now assumed for the southeru tract is justifiable on general grounds, only 
on the assumption that the old rates wore unduly low. Tho abumed rent- 
rates wore based on rent-rates collected from villages throughout the six 
parganahs, and in their fixation the settlement officer was assisted by applica¬ 
tions for commutation from vent paid in kind, to rents paid in cash, and by 
personal experience in the management of estates held under the Court of 
Wards. 

These new rates were, on tho whole, distinctly higher for the better and 
distinctly lower for the inferior soils than those assumed 
Result of the assetsmenfc. Martin, and even by Mr. Thornton, and the 

largely enhanced rent-roll which they yielded was mainly duo to tho great 
change which had been worked in tho condition of the land by tho opening of 
the Ganges canal. In 1841, irrigation was general in Khiitauli alone; Pur 
Ohhap4rand Bhukarheri were almost entirely unirrigated, and in the remaining 
parganahs irrigation was partial and insufficient. Within a few years of the 
opening of the canal, by far the greater portion of the tract was provided with 
water, and cultivation rapidly increased as well from the existence of water as 
from the economy of canal irrigation, which set free much labour of men and 
cattle for other agricultural works. The general statement of area at the revi¬ 
sions in 1841,1861, and 1874 will be found under tho notices of each parganah/ 
and the general result need only be given here. 


> See page 360 anti. 


Result of the assetsmenfc. 
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Comparative statement of area in Ganges Canal Tract. 


Total area. 

Barren. 

<y 

i 

>»■ 

a> 

02 

Total not as¬ 
sessable. 

Groves. 

Old waste. 

.2 

o 

03 

Ph 

Total cultur- 
able. 

Cultivated. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

A ores. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1841, ... 368,843,... 

48 91.3 

26,670 

74,683 

1,491 

98,962 

32,397 

69,840 

221,423 

1874, ... 364,057,.., 

47,701 

26,018 

72,711, 

2,381 

18,990 

6,970 

27,,341 

263,907 

Diflerenc6+ 6,2II... 

-1,212 

-662 

- 1,864 

+ 899 

-9,962 

1 

-26,127 

-36,499 

+ 42,574 


Of the land irrigated otherwise than from tlio canal only 949 acres are watered 
from tanks, ponds and rivers. The general result of the foregoing statement 
is that the cultivated area had largely increased, and the irrigated area by 
100,999 acres, while in 12,645 acres more canal irrigation, almost invariably 
flush, had been substituted for laborious irrigation from wells and ponds, to 
that in parganalia Khdtauli and Jansath especially, labour had to a very consi¬ 
derable oxtoiit been liberated. 


But even without these advantages the effect of the canal upon cultivation 

, . , „ was rapid and important : the certainty of a return 

Increase in population. „ , . , , o , ■' 

for their labour gave fresh heart and energy to tho 

people ; a year of drought no longer brought privation and ruin, but in many 

cases carried with it exceptional prosperity. During seasons of scanty rainfall, 

people fi'om the dry tracts migrated into the protected villages and increased 

the population, and thus gave labour for increased cultivation. The comparative 

crop statement, given on a previous page, shows the distinct progress that has 

been made. If, then, the increase in the assumed rental has been very great, the 

addition to the area under cultivation has been very important, whilst tho increase 

in the irrigated area has been enormous and tho improvement in tho cultivation 

has been marked. The assumed rates wore generally followed in assossmout 


except inpargaiiahs Jdusatii and Kliatauii, in both of which the inoroaso required 
by the rates was so great that it was deemed unadvisahle to tako the whole of it. 
When these parganahs were settled, progressive assessments wore forbidden, so 
that it was impossible to moderate tho effect of a large onhancemont of tho 
demand by making it gradual. The assessments of tho upland portions of tlio 
six parganahs in 1841 in 1863, and by tho assumed rates and as actually fixed, 
arc given in detail in tho parganah notices, and the general result was as 
follows:— 


Revenue in Revenue in Revenue ty i Revenue now Inoreaae over 
^ 'S*'- 1863, assumed rates. paid. igai 

Rs. S,28,SS4. Rb. 3,47,861. Rs. 4,62,833 ( Rs. 4,41,093. Rs, 1,12,109. 


Increase over 
1863. 

Es. 93,249. 


IMPROVEMENT STILL EXPECTED, 
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Long before the completion of the records, the assumed rates and uewassess- 
Biilianeed rental 0 iuce ments were suffieiently justified by the rent-rolls which 
assessment. forfiveyears, 1276 fasli (1868-69) to 1280/as/i (1872-73) 

stood as follows without any correction for seer or for under-rented land :— 


Parganah. 

1276 

fasli. 

1277. 

1278. 

1279. 

1280. 

Total of 
five years. 

Average. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

Rs, 



Ks. 

lis. 

Pur OhhapSr..., 

1,7S,70G 

1,89,170 

1,61,185 

1,49,286 

1,37,104 

8,05,461 


Muzaffarnagar, ... 

1,40,106 

1,66,871 

1,68,000 

1,68,519 

1,47,632 

7,61,218 

1,62,244 

Bhukarheri, 

1,31,166 

1,48,231 

1,36,618 

1,36,596 

1,49,478 

7,01,978 

1,40,396 

.Tfinsath, 

1,60,808 

1,70,599 

1,67,.874 

1,61,316 

1,62,619 

8,42,716 

1,68,543 

Khatauli, 

1,67,834 

1,76,879 

1,71,114 

1,73,073 

1,79,334 

8,57,734 

1,71,647 

Bhuma Samhalhern, 

76,341 

91,186 

82,468 

83,279 

90,996 

4,24,270 

84,854 

Total, ... 


9,32,436 

8,66,669 

8,62,069 

8,67,163 

43,93,367 

8,78,674 


The large enhancements of the revenue in the upland parganahs were followed 
by reductions in the valley portions of parganahs Pur Olihapdr, Bhukarheri 
and Bhuina Sambalhora, as also in the valloy portion of parganah Glordhanpur. 
These rod notions, which have already been mentioned, amounted to Hs. 8,841 on 
the revenue assessed in 1841 and to Rs. 7,327 on that fixed in 1863, the per¬ 
centage of decrease being 41 and 36 per cent, respectively. 

The records and statistics of the revised settlement bring to light facts differing 
Improvement still ex- distinctly from those formerly recorded. Notwithstand- 
iug increased assessments, the price of laud has steadily 
and rapidly risen, and twenty years’ purchase of the land-revenue is now ah 
ordinary and not an exceptional price in fairly assessed estates. More careful 
investigation, too, has shown that the holdings of the tenantry and of cultivating 
proprietors are. much more substantial than was thought to be the case ten 
years ago, and that the cultivating proprietors and the ocoupancy tenants are 
still gaining ground and that the subdivision of holdings has not yet become 
undesirably minute. If, during the period of the current settlement, the pros¬ 
perity of tho cultivating proprietors and occupancy tenants — the baok-bone of 
the population—can be maintained, there is every likelihood that in this, as well 
as in the adjoining districts, the increase to the revenue obtained at the recent 
settlements will be trifling compared with that which may be safely taken when 
the present settlements expire. Already tho prices of agricultural produce, 
whioh a few years ago seemed so oxcoptional that their contiuuanco could not 
be reckoned upon, havo become normal, and rent-rates have risen in consequence. 
In Muzaffarnagar, as in Meerut, though to a less extent, the proportion of the 
revenue to tho rental is steadily decreasing, and the rent-rolls of hundreds of 
villages show the moderation which has been shown at the recent assessments, 
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and the large enliaueemenii whicli may be looked for at the next reviaion. 
The upper Duab is now beginning to emerge from the transition state which 
has continued since the opening of the canal. Time has now shown how 
distinctly prices have risen, how rapid and important has been the improve¬ 
ment in agriculture, how largo the increase in the cultivated area, and how 
enormous that of the area capable of irrigation. The rent-rates of the various 
classes of soil, owing to a variety of reasons, have not risen so much as might 
have been looked for, but gross rentals have been enormously enhanced to such 
an extent, indeed, that no settlement officer has attempted to assume as perma¬ 
nent a state of affairs which every succeeding year shows more clearly to be 
indicative of a steady progressive rise in prices and in rents. 

The following statement shows the official record of demands, collections, and 
balances for a scries of years :— 


Tear. 

Demands. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 



1860.61,... 

11,46,361 

10,04,602 

1861-62, ... 

11,16,904 

10,81,114 

1862-63, 

11,36,222 

10,66,212 

1863-64, ... 

11,34,081 

10,37,763 

1E64-66, ... 

11,26,421 

10,33,396 

1865-66, 

11,22,958 

10,36,244 

1866-67, 

11,21,690 

10,77,206 

1867-68, ... 

11,19,949 

10,76,760 

1868-69, ... 

11,19,760 

10,6.3,392 

1869-70,... 

11,20,171 

10,78,218 

1870-/1, ... 

10,87,383 

10,84,673 

1871-72, .. 

11,41,406 

11,.39,345 

1872-73, ... 

11,40,637 

11,36,639 

1873-74, ... 

11,43,876 

11,34,680 





Pauticotars ov Bai.ancd. 


Balances. 


In train 
of liqui¬ 
dation. 


1,38,967 

17,704 

l,eS8 


Doubt¬ 

ful. 


Irrecover¬ 

able, 


Percen¬ 
tage of 
balance 
on 


The tonnres which prevail most throughout tho district are the various 

forms of pattiddn. In some of tho local reports those 
tenures* ^ 

tenures are divided into three classes, perfect and imperfect 

paitiddri and bhdyacMm, and are thus defined. Where the shares are known 
as so many portions of a bigha and are so recorded in the proprietary register, 
and the responsibility of all the sharers for the general liabilities continues, tho 
tenure is called imperfect pattiddri. Here, although the responsibility remains 
intact, the accounts of the pattis are really kept separate, and as soon as the 
common land (shdmildt) is divided, the tenure becomes perfect pattiddn. In 
process of time the land becomes minutely subdivided and the divisions of the 
village lose the character of pattis, and the land actually in each man’s posses¬ 
sion becomes the measure- of his rights, and hence arise the bhdjjaclidra tonuros 
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so numerous m tWs district. Sometimes the shares both in perfect and imper¬ 
fect patiidari estates correspond to portions of a rupee, or even the number of 
ploughs, but the unit is usually a btgha, which is divided as follows: one bigha 
inalccs 20 biswas; one hisioa, 20 biswansis; onehiswdnsi, 20 tiswdnsis; one tiswdnsi 
20 kachwdnais; one kachwdnsi, 20 anwdnsis, &a. The following table gives the 
perfect and imperfect pattiddn tenures under one head and exhibits the local 
distribution of the tenures as recorded in 1860-63' 


Statement showing the teniwes in, the distnct. 


Parganahs, 

P 

\e3 

na 

0 

1 

Patt dari. 

i 

vd 

0 

U 

1 

M 

*c5 

o 

Pargauas.. 

‘EJ 

\o3 

P 

1 

■C 

"a 

Ph 

d 

vd 

1 

rO 

m 

Total, 

Shamli, ... 

4 

6 

68 

77 

Kiiirdna, 

11 

14 


57 

Kandlila, 

10 

17 

51 

78 

Gfinlhanpur, ... 




»•» 

Tliana Bliawan, 

16 

16 

3 

64 

Bidauli, 

8 


H||R 


liiidliAua, ... 

1 

22 

21 

41 

Mnz.rllaiimgar, 

17 

9 



Shikfirpiir, ... 

3 

27 

32 

62 

Bhukaiheri, 

37 



B 

Baghra, ... 

14 

29 

32 

76 

Pur Chliapar, 

14 

2 



Jhnnjh&iia, 

7 

)4 

44 

65 

Jdnsath, 

18 

S3 



C/liaithS,waI, ... 

n 

27 

iB 

66 

Bbiima, 

4? 

3R 



Khatauli, ... 

'■ 

l:^ 

29 

_ 

Tolal, 

268 

306 

jjjg 



Up to tbo present settlement a kind of lalukaddri tenure existed in thirty- 
five villages field by communities possessing occupancy 
rights and known as the sharan-nakdi villages. At Mr» 
Thornton’s settlement a certain fixed rate was laid down in the record of righta 
of theso villages, and as long as this was paid the proprietor was entitled only to 
a deduction, usually amouutiiig to eighteen per cent., as malikdna. The conse¬ 
quence of this was thatiu soma estates, like Luchaira, the proprietors were not 
able to enter their villages, the entire management being in the hands of the 
cultivators, who dug wells, planted groves, and exercised all rights, w'hilat in 
others, like Mustafabad, the proprietors were able to compel the cultivators to. 
resign their privileges. The Board of Revenue abolished these rights at the 
settlement in 1863, substituting iulieu of them money rents for the cultivators,, 
who have thus boon reduced to the position of ordinary oooupancy tenants. The 
change, however, is, in some measure, to be regretted, for the village conMaunt- 
ties, having tbo inducement which perfect security during the term of settle¬ 
ment afforded, did much to improve Lheir estates, aud brought them quite up 
to the standard of those villages in which the community were able to purchase 
the proprietary rights from the Sajyid owners, and little, if at all, behind those 
estates possessed by bhdyaohdt'a communities in the western parganahs. 
“Indeed," writes Mr. Oadell, “it seems strange that an arraugemaat which 
for more than twenty years workod so admirably should have been set aside 
without any sufficient investigation." 
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Notlioig gives a better idea of the progress of a district than an accurate 
Transfers of lanaecl account of the transfers of the landed property within 
property. causes for these transfers, and the castes of those 

who have lost the land and of those who are the new proprietors. We have fairly 
correct materials on these points for this district, and I shall offer no apology 
for exhuming them from the district records. The following statements show 
the transfers by private sale and mortgage and by forced sale for the whole 
district during the currency of Mr. Thornton’s settlement ; the casta of those 
who lost the land and the caste of the purchasers, and also the area still remain¬ 
ing to the original proprietors. Similar returns for the succeeding ten years are 
given for the six parganahs of the Granges canal tract, the assessment of which 
was revised by Mr. Oadell. From an interesting return,* drawn rip by tiie same 
officer in 1874, showing the transfer of land from the agricultural to the non- 
agrioultural classes, it appears that in 1840, out of a total area of 981,458 acres, 
109,377 acres, or 11 per cent., were held by others than those subsisting on the 
land. In 1860 the proportion had increased to 19'5 per cent., and in 1870 to 20 
per cent. I shall now endeavour to show how these changes have taken place, 
and first give the statistics. 



Sharali, 

Kairaua, 

Thina Bhawan, 

Bidauli, 

Jlianjliana, 

Budhdna, 

SWkarpur, 

Kandhia, 

Muzaflarnagar, 

Baglira, 

Chartliawal, 

Bur Chhapar, 

Gordhanpiir, 

3 ansath, 
Kliatauli, 
Blidma, 
BUukarhei'i 


166,727| 92,160 247,877 


11 am chiefly indehlod to this return and the printed and manuscript records of the settlomunt for 
the materiala for this account of the transfers. 
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The area confiscated during the mutiny given iu coluinu 6 Is taken from 
the manuscript parganali reports, and the area of confiscations in the last coluinu 
is taken from the return made by Mr. Oadell in 1874. 

To complete these statistics, the transfers from 1863 to 1870 in the upland 
portions of the parganahs revised by Mr. Oadell are given below:— 


Pargauah. 

Total area. 

Priv.ate sale, 
&e. 

hy 

Public sale. 

Total. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acrea. 

Acres. 

JAusath, 

61,903 

0,361 

775 

7,126 

Pur Obhapir, 

06,747 

2,314 

1,110 

3,454 

Muzaflarnngar, 

69,694 

4,308 

1,178 

6,481 

BhuUarheri, 

64,577 

8,695 

862 

9,567 

Khatnuli, 

62,393 

6,430 

3,813 

10,243 

JJhlima, ... 

48,923 

a.362 

802 

9,124 

Total, ... 

8,64,067 

30,890 

8,595 

44,985 


Caste of original proprietors and area in acres remaining with them exempt from 
transfer on the expiration of Mr. Thornton's settlement in 1861, 


Pargantih. 

w 

ii 

Tagas. 

Gujars. 

Eajputa. 

•§ 

a 

Sayyids. 

Shaikhs. 

03 

-B 

CO 

P4 

Biluches. 

Others. 

Total. 

Shamli, 


39,492 


2,736 

1,316 

2,179 

89 

1,090 

1,279 

121 

3,641 

51,944 

Kan dill a, 

UJ 

20,979 

6 

13,922 

6,866 

3,912 

1,210 


676 

t»a 

4,850 

63,876 

Thfina Bliawan, 

«•* 

4,028 

889 


16,672 

2,433 

302 

2,849 

239 

1)606 

2,787 

31,705 

Biulliiina, 

40 

9,079 

1,4(19 

1,461 

18,439 

476 

18 


4,101 

.11 

10,713 

40,686 

SWltArpnr, 

IS! 

96,282 

8,0.36 

,,, 

■Kiiiia 

879 

34 


4,407 


3,161 

47,063 

Baghta, 


"Dctaila not forthcoming. 









Jlianjhaua, 


17.947 

,,, 

6,440 

8,481 

1,6G3 

94 

2,140 

8,363 

1,287 

3,012 

43,317 

Chart hawal, 

*•1 

3,928 

19,329 

<•. 

14,263 


5,884 

k •• 

»»* 


1,694 

46,098 

Katrina, 


4** 

... 

41,092 


1,962 

182 

3,587 

80 

... 

4,280 

61,192 

Gordhanpur, 


1,511 

459 

30,076 


427 



... 

941 

2,447 

34,919 

Bidauli, 


6,887 

757 

11,666 



9,079 


1,673 

IM 

2,680 

45,674 

Muzaltarnagar, 


659 

4,467 

1,648 


6,647 

18,260 


12 

... 

10,748 

41,886 

Bhulcarlieri, 



399 

13,266 

• •• 


9,919 

7,23S 

■ 1. 

Mi 

3,502 

45,115 

Pit Ohhiipir, 


9,318 

12,653 

9,068 

661 

8,702 

864 

4,661 

.It 

... 

3,626 

49,132 

Total, 

... 

1,38,610 

43,294 

1,30,383 

73,701 

40,963 

46,935 

26,077 

16,819 

2,014 


581,606 
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Caste of losers and area in acres transferred by private and forced sales between 1841 
and 1861, eaelusive of confiscations. 


Parganah, 

CD 

'"rt 

to 

«? 

bfl 

S 

cn 

■R 

O 

tn 

t 

*e? 

to 

a 

1 

Shaikh. 

Pathans. 

l/l 

Qi 

C 

'fl 

M 

w 

*4 

a> 

rd 

•*-> 

o 

Total. 

Shfimli, 


6,821 

(«• 

141 



68 

277 

234 

1,786 

669 

10,317 

Eandhla, 


2,682 


2,410 

2,713 

1,431 

693 

41 ' 

616 


639 

11,490 

Tlidna Bhawan,,, 

676 

**4 

u* 

2,2’7 

234 

439 

667 

96 

881 

430 

6,090 

Budhana, 


l.lSi 

660 

120 

1,603 

223 

... 

... 

1,139 

■f 1 

748 

5 677 

Shikarpur, 


9,601 

711 


373 

1,621 

*•• 

129 

4,008 

14* 

39 

16 486 


«• • 

MMrngil 

not 

pro CUT 

able. 

«4« 


44. 

.44 

LMJ 

»>* 


JhaujhaQO, 


3,102 

*«< 

1,909 

457 

363 

no 

241 

1,416 

682 

763 

9,078 

Chartliawal, 


330 

1,459 

1*J 

2,681 

**• 


HM 

... 

■ ■ t 

475 

10,St)3 

Kairana, 



1*1 

4,617 

**• 

230 



147 

til 

661 

(),aao 

Gordhanpnr, 


1*4 

**• 

4,636 

..* 

64 



206 

Itl 

1,678 

6!n42 

Bldnuli, 

•ti 

S64 

112 

2,001 

1,436 

674 


BM 

36 




WuMffarnagar 


1U2 

066 

1,099 

■DU 

2,423 

13,373 

121 

9 

4*4 

466 


Bhukarheri, 

*•> 

717 

269 

... 


3,977 

30,600 

1,060 

III 

4*4 

4+4 


Plir Chhap&r, 


3,988 

902 

1,020 

128 

631 

1,638 

571 

... 

... 

766 

9,484 

Total, 


29,467 

4,768 

17,962 

11,828 

12,062 

60,230 

4,156 

7,991 

3,349 

7,800 

169,606 


The statistics of the caste of yeiidors for pargauahs Jauli Jdnsath, Bhiima 
Bamhalhera, and Kh4tauli are given in whole villages and shares in villages. 
Twenty hiswas equal one village and twenty lisioansis equal one biswa. I omit 
the minor denominations, and in the following table ‘ B.’=:biswa and “ bis” =3 
■hiswdnsi :— 


Cnste. 


Snyyid, 

J£t, 

Bolira, 

MaTiajan, 

Shaikh, 

Othora, 


Total, 


JAUII JA'NSATH. 

bhtJma. 

KHA'TADLI, 

Lost, 

Rbtainbd. 

. 

Lost. 

RETAKTEr, 

Lost 

BltTAlNED, 

03 

1 

> 

Shares. 

03 

U 

Shares. 

U 

bo 

a 

> 

Shares. 

m 

Q> 

Shares. 

(A 

CU 

Shares. 

w 

Shares, 


his. 


B. 

his. 

B. 

his. 

B. 

his 

1 

•g 

B, 

bis. 

bO 

« 

a 

p 

B. 


2 

1B4 

2 

19 

16 

16 

469 

12 

9 

2 

a 

I 

342 

14 


17 

i 

316 

26 

14 

19 

394 

9 

3 

160 

1 

• *l 

28 

IS 

i 

JO 

■ ■■ 


6 

13 

1 

IS 

6 


i 

19 

1 

18 

Wm 

III 

57 

22 

1 

10 

8 


14 

18 

2 

12 


... 


16 

D 

7 

B 


36 

14 


69 


.41 

... 


.4. 


45 

4 

B 

IQ9 

B 

M 

4 

■a 

B 


IffI 

44# 

7 

26 

3 

18 

19 


10 

.** 

n 


B 


B 

B 

I 







Ill 

84 

13 

3 

262 

12 


B 

B 

■ 










.— 

__ 


__ 


2 

284 

16 


660 

19 

4 386 

17 

27 

386 

19 

10 

639 








18| 

^mm 



J 



... 

7 

674 

13 
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Stalement showing castes of iransferreea at private and forced sales lekoeen. 
1841 and 1861^ exclusive of confiscations. 


Ifargaliali. 

i 

% 

1 

e 

»d 

§ 

d 

d 

■§ 

a 

i 

ii 

rt 

tp 

a 

*S 

1 

tJ 

■g 

d 

txt 

w 

g 

.§ 

§ 

p. 

d 

d 

1 

W 

*3 

1 

Pt 

i 

■4 

g 

1 

S 

g 

Total 

ShAmll, 



222 

2,216 

42 

282 

149 

1B2 


657 

97 

165 

10,317 

K^ndlilA, 

06 

0,330 


KM 

307 

209 

21S 

233 



1,900 

367 

11.498 

Tilton, Bliawnti, 


■UliCTl 

7 

78 

... 

140 

22 

611 

188 


809 

46 

6,600 

Itucliidna, ... 

U 

3,0G9 

6 

403 

23 

61 

8 

497 

124 

u 

1,230 

1,130 

5.G77 

ShikArpur, 

3sg 

7.078 

43 

KSIB 


211 

5 

1.245 

439 

1,300 

824 

63S 

16,485 

•7hanjhdnn> 

JOS 

5! ,890 

... 

723 

14 

217 

1,784 1.768 

Ka 

J7 

131 

E^l 

0,078 

GhdTtMvval 4. 

000 

S.BOS 


104 

.. 

1.32 

650 

6 

568 

229 

KMI 

816 

10,303 

Enirdiia, ... 


2,910 

107 



701 

234 

3 

3l 

HOI 

138 

40 

0,230 

tioi'dhanpui’. 

863 

1,001 


■ED 

BtlKillI 

925 


.u 

882 

250 


Ksa 

6.842 

BtaaiiU, 


2,337 

03 

287 

lU 


7',78* 

SB 

... 

1,925 

111 

13D 

16,276 

KuKaffarimgnCt 

i/iac 

10.iS3 

... 


... 

3 

1,420 

9 

44 

EXEli 

20 

424 

18.336 

Blmkarhoii, 

a.840 

91,816 

700 

660 

... 

1,115 

7,188 

17 

B37 



328 

80,619 

F&r Glibarto, 

m 


•** 

396 

3,178 

■ 

l,2i9 

50 

371 

5 

70 

Boy 

9,464 

Total, 

7,780 

76,480 

1,330 

10,41C 

7,615 

6,101 j 

20,797, 

4,006 

6,260 

8,816 

0,S9S 

6,088 

lS9,fi6ff 


Statement showing the castes of (ransferrees in the three parganahs for which the 


records gioe only the number of villages and portions of villages transferred. 


Caste of transfcrroe. 

Khitatdi, 

Jduli Jdnasih, 

BMma 

Sambalhera. 

Total. 

Whole village. 

Bis. 

i 

s 

Whole Tillage. 



Whole village- 


m 

w 

Whole village. 

d 

H 

n 

Bohra, ... 

I 

VS 



27 

8 


8 

14 

1 

lU 

2 

Mahijaa, ... 

2 

243 

u 

«»# 

95 

19 

2 

248 

■a 

4 

682 

3 

••• 

Mt 

21 

s 


34 

9 

i.f 

19 

14 

LOS 

75 

6 

Gujar, ... 

• 41 

«*« 

• •f 



re 

... 

1 

6 

.*■ 

1 

6 

Shaikh, h. 


13 

6 

• (< 

• »» 


t*. 

tit 

... 

... 

13 

6 

Saryid, ... 

6 

103 

••• 


US 

8 

1 


1 

7 

324 

9 

Fatliaa, ... 

tu 

16 


««* 


<•1 


.** 

I*. 

.... 

IS 

9 

Brahman, 

«<• 

• ts 

••f 


6 

3 

... 

ti* 

*•' 

»« 

6 

18 

Marhal, .„ 

10 

28 

14 

2 

«•« 

... 


i.i 

... 

12 

28 

14 

BajpPc, 

«.* 

29 

9 


«*( 

... 


4 

... 

... 

33 

9 

Others, ... 


6 

6 

••• 

8 

8 

1 


12 

1 

15 

6 

Total, 

19 

639 

■ 

2 



■ 

385 

17 

26 

1,209 

12 


Up toneariy the close of the last ceatury the B4rha Sayyids oipned the greater 
portion of the eastern parganahs of the districtj and, 
except in a few Path5n and Shaikh villages, were the 
only landlords. After the sack of Jdnsath the power of the Sayyids began tp 


Sayyld losses. 
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WM 16 ; many of them went into exilej and the Grujar Rajas of Landliania and 
Babsiima usurped the Sayyid villages. At the conquest the Sayyids returned, 
and were, in many cases, restored to possession, but, as a rule, the rep resen ta- 
lives of the families which had throughout held the highest position seem to 
have lost all the energy of thoir ancestors, and to havo 
JAisath ta sii. distinguished mainly by the reckless extravagance 

whioh has ruined so many ancient and once powerful families in their eifort to 
maintain a style of living to which their resources w’ere no longer eq.ual. In this 
way, the descendants of Khanjahan, the Sayyid minister of the Emperor 
Shahjah^n, have lost nearly all the largo estates they once possessed in pavganali 
Khatauli and much of their lands in Jansath and MuzafFarnagar. In Khatanli 
only, the lesser Sayyids have, in any way, held their own. Theii- lands havo 
passed into the hands of the Jats of Miudalieri, Tagas, tho Marhal NawAb of 
Karnhl, and the Sayyids of Jansath, and here Baniy.as have not acquii'ed much 
land. In the Sayyid pargnnah of Jansath there have been far fewer transfers, 
but the Mahdjan family of Taira early got a footing in the parganah, and on 
their decay, the lands which they had acquired fell, for the most part, into tho 
hands of a Baniya family which had prospered under the protection of tho 
Sayyids of Jansath. The heads of tho Jansath families havo shown iinu'o 
intelligence and shrewdness than their Khdtauli olansmon, nor have they 
thought it incumbent on themselves to support the dignity of tlicir families by 
the extravagance which has ruined tho descendants of Khanjahan. Though 
Jdts and Rajputs have succcodad in acquiring a little land in this parganah, 
and the Nawab of Karual has purchased two villages, the greater part of tho 
Sayyid losses has gone to swell the domains of the heads of tho clan. 

In Bhukarheri the Sayyids of Morna and Tisha liavo lost much, and tho 
influence of the Landhaura Raja made this pai’ganah an early proy to tho 
Mahdjan family which held tho offico of troasuror to the Raja. The lessor 
Sayyids, too, fell to the usurer, but since 1840 the Tisha Sayyids have begun 
to recover much of their property, and many villages havo come into tho hands 
of the Sambalhera Sayyids. In the lowlands of tho Q-anges kliddir, wdiore 
cultivation is so risky and cultivators so few and so difficult to retain, tho 
greater portion of the area has passed out of the hands of the old propriotora to 
Bauiyas. Hero, perhaps, tho money-lenders make as good landlords as any 
one else, for though improvemeut is not to be looked for from thorn, thoir own 
interests will prevent them from oppressing their tenants. In Blniina Sam 
balhera the kMAir was owned by many small proprietors who lived close by and 
managed their own lauds, and, besides, this portion of tfie Ganges valley lias not 
deteriorated so much as the corresponding tract to the north, so that transfers are 
fewer. In the uplands of Bhuma, tho Sayyids of Mfrdnpur, who rose to ominenco 
on the ruin of their Jansath brethren, havo lost much of their possessions. 
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In the MuzaflFai'nagar tahsil tliere were fewer Sayyids, and there have been, 
Muzafflarnagar tali.iI. tlierefore, fewer extensive transfers. In parganah 
Muzaffarnagar the descendants of Khd.njahd,n have 
gone steadily to decay, and the Nawab of Karnal, whose ancestor held the 
parganah at the conquest, has purchased largely, as also has the head of the 
Ratheri Sayyids. Transfers have been numerous, but chiefly to the classes 
already owning land in the parganah. In Piir Ghhap4r the Landhaura 
treasurer bought up the not very well assured rights of the Jansath Sayyids, 
who now own no land in the parganah. Some of the village communities 
admitted to engage for the revenue on the death of Raja Ramdaydl, in 1813, 
early fell into the Bauiyas’ hands, but, since the construction of the canal, JAts 
and Tagaa have more than held their own, and even Griijars have lost but little, 
whilst the loss of the ruined Mddir towards the Solani is little felt. In Bashra 
the Sayyids have lost much land to the money-lenders, wliilst Jdt villages have 
kept their own. In Chnrthawal, where the Morna Sayyids held large posses¬ 
sions, transfers have been comparatively few, notwithstanding the losses which 
recurring famines have caused in a very insufficiently irrigated traot. S,ayyid3 
have, however, lost most; next came Rajputs and Tagas. Gordhanpur was 
originally hold almost entirely by Gdjar owners, and money-lenders only 
appeared when the western portion of the parganah, about 1867, deteriorated 
60 suddenly and completely as to ruin the owner,s before the state of affairs 
became generally known. Gujars, however, still hold the greater part of the 
parganah. 

There have been fewer transfers in tahsil Budbdna than in any other tahsil 
in the district, and in the tahsil, fewest in the parganah 
in wliioh village cultivating communities predominate. 
In parganah Budhdna.only about one-tenth of the area changed hands between 
1840 and 1860, and Rajputs, Jats, and Tagas still retain the greater part of their 
possessions. In Shikdrpur the Jats and Pathdns are the principal losers, and afew 
Tagas, Rajputs, and Mahdj aus have lost some land. One turbulent J&t community 
ruined Itself by murdei'ing a Bauiya intruder, and another never recovered from 
the punishment inflicted on it for the murder of its Baniya enemies during the 
mutiny. In Kandhla, the Jats, Gujars, Rajpits, Mahijaus and Musalmhns have 
lost seventeen per cent, of their possessions between 1841 and 1861. Altogether 
the old proprietors in this tahsil have 'retained the greater portion of their pos¬ 
sessions, and the alienation statements show how little even comparatively heavy 
assessments cause transfers when compared with reckless extravagance in 
the owner themselves as exhibited in the eastern parganahs of the Mnzaffarnagar 
and Jhnsath tahslls. In the Jinsath tahsil the alienations range from 20 per 
cent, of the total area in Jinsath to 50 per cent, in Blunna, and in the MuzaflPar- 
nagar tahsil from 15 per coni in Gordhanpur to 30 per cent, in Baghra, whilst 


Budliann tahsil. 
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in the Budhdna tahsil the percentages are 11*4 in the Budhilna parganah, 17 
in K4ndhla, and 25‘8 in Shikii'pnr. 

In the Shainli tahsil the pargauahs of Thana Bhawan and Sh^mli are simirar 
in their general features although the latter is more 
Shamil talisil. fertile. In both parganahs the land to the east of the 

Karsuni is without snfHcient means of irrigation, and in ThAna Bhawau, espe¬ 
cially, Goyernment aid will always be required in seasons of dronghtj but to the 
west of the river the land is over-saturated and water-logged by excessive irri¬ 
gation from the eastern Jumna canal. Thus the eastern tract requires State 
aid in the shape of rajbahas, whilst the western tract requires similar aid in the 
shape of drainage lines and the reduction of the number of existing rajbahas. 
In Sh4mli the Jats have been the principal losers, and those of hashak Shdinli 
have lost ground owing to their turbulent character, but generally the old pro¬ 
prietors are now keeping tbeir own. The small Biluch, Pathdn, and Sbaikh land¬ 
owners have lost nearly all that they possessed, but Jats still own two-thirds of 
the parganah. The head of tho Shaikhzidahs of Thana Bhawan rebelled dur- 
ingthe mutiny, and his property was confiscated, but both beforoandafter 1857 
the lesser Sbaikh families lost their lands. The Patbdns and Biliiches, through 
extravagance, and still more through indulgence in the expensive luxury of liti¬ 
gation, have gone far to ruin themselves, and the money-lenders have obtained 
a larger proportion of the revenue-free than of the revenue-paying land. In 
Jhanjhhnathe sanoe obaracteristica hold good with regard to Patblins, Biliiches, 
and indeed the whole lesser Musalmdn proprietary body, and although the 
transfers between 1840 and 1860 amount to seventeen per cent, of the total area, 
Musalmdns lost more than half. The parganah is a poor one, cultivation is 
backward, population scanty, irrigation, defective, and the management of vil¬ 
lages no easy task. In Kairdna the losses during the same period cover 10'7 
per cent, of the total area, and two-thirds of them have fallen on tho Gtijars, and 
here the improved circumstances of the tract would soem to give an impnlso to 
transfers, for the canal increasing the productiveness of the tract and making 
management more easy, the money-lender becomes more anxious to- get tho 
land into his own hands and less willing to leave it in tho liands of his debtor. 
In Bidauli there is less land in the hands of the uou-agrieultural classes than 
there was thirty years ago, but this is mainly due to tbo light assessments which 
the Sayyid proprietors now enjoy. Although money-lenders hold more land 
in the Shamli tahsil than they held in the Bndhdna tahsil prior to 1840, since 
then their progress has been slow, and that they have made any is entirely due 
to the large purchase of confiscated estates after the mutiny. “ It is much 
to be regretted,” writes Mr. Oadell, “ that they were ever allowed this opportu¬ 
nity of enriching themselves, for, owing to skilful oombination, the capitalists of 
the district managed about that lime to obtain for most inadequate sums estates 
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wliicia, if retained by G-overnraent for a few years and then sold in smaller 
plots, would have brought a more ade(inate price, while their acquisition by 
residents would have been more productive of good to the neighbourhood ” 

Transfers have beon fewest where village communities owned most of the 
lands, and greatest where Musalmans have been pro¬ 
prietors. In the early days of our rule the transfers 
of much Sayyid property was, doubtless, due to the rigidity of our system 
of collection, while in a few estates in Bhnma Samhalhera severity of assessment 
may have been, in some degree, the cause. In Pdr Ohhapar, however, the 
village communities, some fifty to seventy years ago, paid a higher revenue for 
land, then dry, than they now' pay for it though water is available for nearly aU 
the land that can utilise irrigation and though prices have so greatly risen. In 
Baghra, Shik&i’pur, KAndhla, Shdmli, and Budhana many of the best villages 
pay less now than they paid immediately after the conquest. Of all castes, the 
Tagas cling most resolutely to their land, and in Piir Ohhapdr they have stood 
their ground. The inaptitude for self-government of a Jat community often 
mars its efficiency in keeping as well as in acquiring land, while Kajpiits and 
Giijara have now lost much of the security which their old character for tur¬ 
bulence gave them. la industrious and successful agriculture not a few Qfijar 
communities now come near to the best in the district and pay as high rents 
and revenue as their neighbours, but, on the whole, they have lost more land 
than other castes. They are less industrious than the Jats and Tagas, and, as 
a rule, form an easier and safer prey than the Bajpfits. When reduced to the 
position of cultivators they are more tractable than the Eajpht and less sternly 
mindful of their real or fancied wrongs. But Muhamraadaus have, as a body, 
lost far more than any Hindu castes. Even converts to Islim are less 
indnstrions and more extravagant than their Hindu brethren, and the Sayyid, 
Pathdu, Shaikh, and few Mughal families in the disiriol are now, as a rule, 
inoi'e or loss decayed. Although the converted Rajpiit family of the Marbal 
Nawdb of Karniil and the Sayyids of Jfinsath, Eatheri, Sambalhera and Jaula 
have bought up much land from their co-religionists, Muhammadans, all through 
the district, have lost ground greatly, and even where transfer statements are 
not against them, the tendency has been to bring the land of the small Musalmlin 
proprietors into the hands of a few wealthy families. 

In very few cases, however, even amongst tho Musalmans and Q-njars, can, 
Transfers not duo to ilie pressure of the land-rovcnue be justly given as the 
prcaanro of tlieassossnients. cause of these transfers. Other influences have been 

at work, as tho intrigues of tho Baniyas on the one side and the idleness and 
extravagance of tho Sayyid, Pathdn and nan-Muslim landowners, and the lazy 
thriftlossnoss of the Gujar proprietary body on the other. On this point 
Mr. Cadell is in accord wdth Messrs. Keene, Oolvin, Grant, and Marlin, for ho 

75 
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writes '‘The statement of transfers of land held free of revenue is an addi¬ 
tional proof of the fact that transfers in this district have, for the most j)art, 
been uninfluenced by the assessments. In Khatanli, Muzaffirrnagar, and Baghra, 
in ■which pargauahs Sayyid mxidfia were most extensive, transfers have been 
nearly as numerous as in the revenue-paying portion of the ]iarganah, and the 
money-lenders have made greater way than elsewhere, notwithstanding the 
considerable purchases whicli have heen made by wealthy Sayyids and by the 
Hawdb of Karnal. This circumstance is easily accounted for by the extreme 
attraction which revenue-freo land presents to the potty Baniya’s mind. If 
one may judge from the conduot of the most exlonsivo landowners, they prefer 
investing their money in revenne-paying estates; for the same money they 
acquire proprietary rights over greatly more extensive tracts, and obtain more 
extended influence But to the potty Baniya, the freedom from Government 
interference, the certainty that, however he may rack rent, he is beyond the 
reach of the assessing officer, these considerations, rather than more security 
and the advantage which freedom from assessment gives in the event of im¬ 
provements, wdiich are very i arely effected, form a charm which jiroves so attrac¬ 
tive to the small money-lender, and it is likely enough that permanent settle¬ 
ment would merely increase the desire of the money-lenders to acquire land 
without in any way increasing the ability of the present iandlords to resist 
their encroachments. In Bhukarhori, Oharthawal, Kdndhla, and Jlianjhfina, in 
which the extent of revenue-free land is very considerable, it is owned for the 
most part by Shaikh brotherhoods, and in most such communities there are 
generally one or two careful managers or prosperous officials, who buy up tlio 
land of their poorer brethren and keep it out of the hands of the monoy-loudors j 
and, in the last-named pargauah, the encroachments liavo been at tho expense of 
the Pathans. In Thana Bhawan the misconduct of the Shaiklis and the extra¬ 
vagance of the Pathans are both responsible for tho transfers; but tho statistics 
regarding this parganah are obviously incorrect. In Bidauli, Shaikh and Say¬ 
yid muafid4rs, as well as proprietors of revenue-paying land, have fairly stood 
their ground.” 

Mr. Martin in his Baghra report writes : —“ As I moved through tho par- 
„ . , „ n ganah in 1862-63, the complaints against tho usurious 

Bamyas as landloraa. f. ■, y 

aud traudulont practices of tho Bauiyas mot mo in 

every village almost that I visited, and I feel it my boimdon duty to place on 
record my opinion that it is a most serious matter.” In his remarks on parga¬ 
nah Kaudhla, Mr, A. Oolvin notices the proprietary body of that parganah 
ns aftording, in one view, a good specimen of estates under the various kinds of 
management. Mahajan landholders and village communities are there side 
by side. Taking those villages in which there were, as far as could bo seen, 
no di.sturblng influences, where tho inhabitants wore of all classes and tho 
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former reyonue was fairly assessed, the conclusion arrived at was altogether in 
favour of the village communities. Their villages were full and suhstantial, culti¬ 
vation was incessant, careful, and of the best crops. The members of the coparce¬ 
nary body were, as a rule, fine, intelligent independent men, ready to give a pleasant 
answer, out-spoken and self-reliant. Their cattle were numerous and well cared 
for. Artisans of all kinds were to be found in these villages, and the general im¬ 
pression left was that comfort and abundance prevailed.” In villages held in 
zaminddri tenure by owners of other castes, Mr. Colvin says that all the signs of 
comfort and content disappear. He writes of them :—“ The site is covered hy 
a few huts of Malis or Chamars. The cultivation consists mainly of the poorer 
crops ; there is less manure and therefore less sugar-cane, cotton and maize. 
The cultivators are miserably poor and ignorant, without interest, self-reliauco, 
or intelligence. All the material with which education has to deal is wanting, 
and all the qualities which form the basis of rational prosperity are discouraged 
or destroyed. Whore cultivators have a right of occupancy, which, however, 
seldom occurs in villages owned by Mahiijaiis, the characteristics of the village 
are similar to those of villages held by proprietary communities: there are the 
same suhstantial houses, the same abundance of cattle, and the same air of inde- 
pondenoo and self-reliance amongst the residents.” 

The distinction is not an accidental one, and is the result of a system which 

is daily going on in most districts in these provinces. 

Mr. A. Colvin thus records his exporiciices“ The 

ed by Maliajnn liuulhold- ^nethod in which the original landholders are first re- 
ers. ° 

cluccd to cultivators, and finally driven away, is matter 

of daily experience. At different times I have had opportunities of seeing it in 
its diflPerent stages. If the landlord has not bought the cultivating rights, he first 
gets the patwari on his side. Ho then commences a career of suits for arrears 
of rent, refusing to divide the grain when ripe, and preferring to embarrass the 
cultivators by subsequent litigation. The cultivators, on their side, are nothing 
loth, and enter on the contest in the hope of dispossessing the proprietor or 
worrying him out of his estate. The former party never, the latter only under 
the prospect of ruin, wishes for compromise. Decrees and balances accrue, the 
cultivators ai’o unable to meet the Mccuiiiulated demands; at last a suit for ouster 
is brought, and tho cultivators lose their right of occupancy. From that mo* 
raent the fight is over. The landlord lets out his fields to men from other vil¬ 
lages, the old cultivators disperse, the site is abandoned, the houses fall in, the 
high-walled enclosures are levelled, and in a corner of the village a space 
is cleared for the low huts of Malis or the yards of Ohamdrs. The principal 
reason leading to the adoption of such a line of action I believe to be that the 
Malidjan landlord does not see in what his real interest consists. He looks for 
increased profits from an increased share in the produce of the land, not from 
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an increase in tlic protlnce itself: hence he aeclcs to cuItiAnato it with men who 
will not haggle about their share. The independent qualities of Jats and Raj- 
piits are odious to him. The qualities that distinguish them are precisely those 
which he most dislikes. First-rate agriculture, unceasing labour, and an intelli¬ 
gent tenantry are not his object. He prefers indifferent tillage and submissive 
hands. And what in this district is done on a small scale would, if occasion 
offered, he re-produced on a much larger. Population is abundant and agri¬ 
culture is the chief resource. Hence, in as far as the village communities or 
onltivators with right of occupancy were destroyed, so far would the population 
depend for its subsistence on the terms which IJic Mahiijiuis chose to impose. 
But if the germs of social progress lie in the independence, the leisure, and the 
comfort of the mass, and to .such indopendeneo, leisure, or comfort the tenure 
of the Mahajan is fatal, does not a system, in an agricultural society, in pro¬ 
portion as it extends Malifljan tenures and destroys the village comraunilies, and 
the oocnpanoy tenants, militate against the conditions of social advancement? 
Indeed, it is difficult to sea what benefit can at present be expected from largo 
native landholders in this part of India. They do not understand the duties 
of landlords. They have no enterprizo or wish to improve the country and 
forward its social prosperity, and they would be the very last to interest them¬ 
selves about the education or progress of the masses. All experience, I believe, 
proves, even if all a priori reasoning had failed to point out, that, a,s a rule, 
among an agricultural people groat landlords and a flourishing community are 
incompatible ; and most assuredly of all great landlords the least likely to belio 
esperienoe would be the saliulcdrs of this district. A few large estates aro in 
every way desirable, but what seems so objectionable is the tendency to liave 
nothing but large estates." 

In speaking of the general prosperity of the village communities, especially in 
Exceptions to the rule of K^iuclhla, Sh&mli, and Jhanjhiina, only those villages 
prosperity. fairly situated are intomled, nor are those inhabited by 

Shaikh, Patbdn, and Sayyid communities iuoluded. Those villages have the form 
of village organisation, but not the life, and in them the characteristics of the 
Jdt and Rajpiit communities are altogether wanting though they are not worse 
cultivated nor more badly managed than tho villages owned by absonteo, 
money-lending proprietors. Some may object to tho terms used by Mr, Colvin in 
describing the prosperity and intelligence of tho village communitios, and as he 
says, “ many natives, chiefly Mnsalmdns, whom our rule has inpovorishod and 
who lived by the plunder of these very villages, hate them for their prosperity, 
and, contrasting their own fallen state with tho spreading villages and comfor table 
homes of their once defenceless subjects, are never weary of enlarging on 
their ignorance, stupidity, insolence, and I'ascality, And as those men aro chiefly 
of the class who fill the ranks of the Government service, they contiiuio to 
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inoculate 'with their own ideas a good many official and non-official Englishraen. 
But the source of native opinion should be searched, though the decaying Musal- 
mdn may be excused for flinging a last lie at the class who.s 0 prosperity depen¬ 
ded on his destruction. How far the present form of community may be suited^ 
to a more advanced state of society is another question; but I should think that 
the necessary changes will be brought about without the aid of legialatiou. 
The tendency in this district is to leave no land in common, every man holding 
in separate possession his cultivated, barren and inhabited land. The joint res¬ 
ponsibility remains unimpaired, but every man gets the entire fruit of his ovvu 
labour; hence suits for imperfect partition have been very numerous. Outsiders 
are doubtless still deterred from letting their money go to the land, but, as has 
been said, in the present state of society here, there is a wide difference between 
■an outsider purchasing land and expending his money upon the land.” 

In connection with the transfers of land, Mr. Cadell writes thus of the Baniya 
Mr. CuaelVa opinion of landowners :— “ Justice compels me to say that in tills 
Baniya landholdeta. district the Baniyas have, on tho whole, shown them¬ 

selves no worse than proprietors of other castes. Almost without any exception, 
largo proprietors have done nothing for their land, and Baniyas, if they do no¬ 
thing more, generally manage to settle hamlets where population is deficient. 
It is only the smaller Baniya landlords that have time for detailed oppression, 
and the worst of these are certainly bad enough; they treat their tenants as they 
do their debtors; their chief endeavour is to get them more and more into their 
hands, to reduce the occupancy teuaut to the position of a tenant-at-will, and if he 
is then troublesome, i. e., something above the cringing Ohainar, to eject him 
from the village. But the worst petty Baniyfi proprietor is equalled in harsh¬ 
ness and surpassed in courage and doterminatipn by the bad 8a.jyid or Pafbdn 
landlord, and except that people reseat oppression on the part of a new -tyrant 
more than they do on that of an old one, it is likely that the unprivileged and 
unprotected cultivator would find little to choose between tho two, between the 
new landlord and the old, and would probably prefer the Baniya to the Pathau, 
or the Shaikh or Jdt, if not to the Sayyid. The protected tenant, on the other 
Laud, is safest with tho old landlord, who has influence enough to obtain from 
the tenant the not very valuable but highly prized present of hay and straw, 
fuel, molasses, &o., upon which in many villages the Baniya can only count 
when the tenant is deprived of his rights. It is probably from the .same cause, 
the feeling of the comparative security of their influence, that Sayyid landlords 
often allow to their tenants a freedom in building and in planting which the 
Baniya would never cheerfully yield; and on the whole, the old proprietor, if 
when roused he is a more violent, is a less insidious enemy than the new, and 
when he is on good terms with his tenants, is a more generous and kindlier friend. 
In most instances, indeed, the worst feature of the Baniya landlord is his conduct 
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ill obtaining land, not after its acquisition; and wlion the new proprietor lias 
swindled cultivating proprietors out of their ancestral laud any terras between 
the two are impossible; and such villages furnish the worst instances of Banij'a 
oppression ; and it is chiefly in the interest of the poor and ignorant that Govern¬ 
ment interference is required, and can bo productive of good. Tho reckless 
Sayyid knows well enough how bis career of extravagance will end ; the petty 
owner needs what protection the law can give him from fraud, and good policy 
demands that overy obstacle should be thrown in tiioway of the usurer obtaining 
land from the class wliich suffers most injustice during, and tlio greato-’t oppres¬ 
sion after, tho acquisition by tho money-lender of thoir ancestral land.” Tho 
following statement gives the official record of transfers of proprietary right for 
fourteen years since the mutiny:— 


Year. 

Undkii OEDuns OP cotritT. 

Ur PIIIVATB TItANSPi.nS. 

Sale, 

Number 
of other 
cases. 

Total 

number 

of 

casos. 

Sale. 

Succes¬ 

sion, 

number 

of 

eases. 

Morl- 

fiage, 

number 

of 

cases. 

Total 

mimbnr 

of 

cases. 

Number 

of 

cases. 

Aggre¬ 
gate 
ro venue 
of 

property 

truiiafor- 

red. 

Number 

oi* 

cases. 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

revenue 

of 

property 
triinsf er¬ 
red. 



Rs. 




Rs. 




1800-61.,., 

82 

1,172 

28 


233 

6 020 

Ill 
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1861-03,... 

110 

4,590 

663 

729 

834 

13,610 

1,054 

261 

1,649 

1862-63,.,. 

67 

2,017 

3' 

98 

243 

7,698 

100 

960 

1,293 

1803-04,... 

78 

2,832 

64 

133 

1 

165 

6,589 

no 


486 

18 64-66,... 

66 

4,474 

62 

148 

214 

8,474 

81 

I 

277 

602 

1S66-06,,., 

81 

1,869 

138 

319 

338 

7,871 

80 

601 

970 

1866-67,... 


2,716 

168 

248 

,308 

7,661 

74 

670 

1,052 

1867-68,.., 

95 

2,826 

101 

196 

406 

8,488 

166 

016 

l,2l7 

1868-69,... 

139 

3,127 

74 

213 

461 

8,443 

69 

629 

1,149 

1869-70,... 

136 

3,224 

68 


607 

7,293 


073 

1,389 

1870 71,... 

17.3 

4,106 

64 

237 

304 

7,060 

228 

429 

061 

1871-72,... 


3,897 

63 

262 

383 

7,671 

193 


1,249 

1872-73,... 

184 

3,425 

93 

277 

367 

16,160 

240 

408 

1,101 



, 









368 


3 
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The following table shows for each parganah the niimbera of cultivating 
proprietors, tenants having a right of occupancy and 
arenSd ty tenants-at-will as ascertained in 1840 and 1860-63, 

with the area held by them and the average holding 
per head of each class. The total areas entered as held by each class in 1860 
are probably accurate, but it is obvious that much of the land held without 
rights of occupancy must be cultivated by persons who hold other land either 
as cultivating proprietors or as occupancy tenants, and it is possible that not a 
few bo til of the owners and tenants have been entered twice over for land 
which they cultivate in different estates or in distinct capacities, but, on the 
whole, the returns may bo considered as fairly accurate as the intricate nature 
of the investigation will allow. An examination of the records of the revision 
of settlement confirms this view and shows that not a few of the cultivating 
proprietors cultivate laud as occupancy-tenants and as tenants-at-will in addi¬ 
tion to their own seer, and occupancy-tenants also hold as tenants-at-will, and 
so far the old statistics are imperfect. 


Occupancy statement for 1840 and 


Class of ooouplers. 

Shamil. 

liandhla 

Thnna Bhawan. 

Budlidna, 

1 Shlkdrpur. 

Bagbra. 

1840. 

1 I86U. 

1840. 

1860. 

!e40. 

1860. 

1840. 

1860. 

1840. 

I860. 

1810. 

I860, 

Cultivators with a 

20 

1,779 

6 

2,358 

iro 

636 

560 

1,686 

1,030 

2,558 

1 310 

2,447 

right; o f occu¬ 
pancy. 











Area hold hy them, 

69 

1,889 

29 

6,289 

936 

2,046 

2,869 

8,890 

6,627 

7,496 

6,356 

9,471 

Average area of 

A.R.P. 
4 1 32 

1 0 IQi 

4 8 13 

2 1 8 

6 2 1 

3 2 29 

6 0 36 

2 1 31 

6 1 14 

2 3 9 

4 3 16 

3 2 It 

each holding. 


1 






4,724 





Tenants-at-will, ... 

5,47fi 

4,8041 

4,441) 

2,463 

2,662 

2,776 

3,476 

6,864 

2,589 

6,0tS 

Average held by 

13,77i 

14,053 

17,167 

17,647 

11,340 

14,496 

10,874 

13,467 

13,567 

16,196 

12,966 

12,435 

them, 









Average area o f 

A.R.P. 

2 2 2 

2 a 29 

8 3 is 

3 3 12 

4 2 19 

4 1 3 

a 3 27 

2 3 16 

.3 3 26 

2 2 16 

^6 0 0 

2 1 SJ 

each holding. 




1 




2,439 




Cultivating pro- 

4,708 

4,612 

2,86 J 

3,486 

2,244 

1,322 

2,269 

3,967 

4,420 

1,744 

2,992 

piietors. 







17,926 




20,13i 

Area held hythem, 

83,366 

29,5)8 

24,782 

27,493 

17,463 

14,162 

17,943 

25,100 

26,796 

16,900 

Average area of 

A.E.P 

7 0 20 

3 1 27 

10 I 39 

7 3 13 

7 3 6 

10 1 SI 


7 1 31 

6 1 12 

S 3 14 

9 3 0 

6 2 29 

each holding. 







7 3 26| 







1 Eor cDrtain villagea the returns for 1840 nto not {ortliooming, #nd though the actual statistics 
of all the villages are given for I860, the number of cultivators in the villages for which the 1840 papers 
were not procurable are not included iu the averages in order to make the comparison more accurate and 
complete. The average holdings are given in acres, roods and poles. 
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Class of occupiers 

1 Jbnnjl'dna. 

Cbarthawal. 

Kairana. 

Gordbanpur. 

Bldauli. 

1840. 

1860, 


1860. 


1669, 

1840, 

1860. 

1840. 

1880. 

Cultivators ivith a 

18 

649 


2,014 

17 

627 

192 

331 

862 

703 

right of occu¬ 
pancy. 

Amount of land 

126 

843 

6,909 

11,618 

170 

2,246 

1,338 

1,424 

2,326 

4,100 

held by them. 

Average area ol 

A. H.P.i 
7 3 10 

1 1 17 

7 2 34 

6 2 36 

10 0 0 

4 1 2 

6 3 36 

4 1 8 

6 1 28 

6 3 28 

holding. 

Tenants at-wlll, ... 

2,113 

2,015 

.■>,623 

Sj5o4| 

2,614 

2,388 

1,076 

1,466 

1,276 

1,231 

Amount of land 

8,924 

7,742 

14,892 

11,210 

14,945 

18,220 

4,886 

6,482 

7,448 

6,366 

held by them. 

Average of hold- 

A. R. P. 
4 0 36 

3 i 39 

4 0 17i 

! 

3 0 26 

5 2 36 

6 2 3 

4 2 7 

3 2 38 

6 3 14 

5 0 27 

ing. 

Cultivating pro- 

1,916 

2,038 

1,734 

2,046 

1,321 

1,484 

60S 

623 

713 

1,026 

prietors. 

Amount of land 

19,676 

1 16,426 

18,390 

21,621 

18,360 

1,8176 

8,967 

9,212 

11,284 

10,078 

held by them. 

A verageof holding. 

1 

A.R.P. 
10 0 36 

1 

ja 0 1 

10 2 17 

10 2 11 

11 2 22 

12 0 34 

14 S 16 

! 

14 3 6 

16 3 12 

9 3 IS 


Piir Clihapar. 


laaa oI occupiers. 


Muzaflarnagar. 


Bhukaxherl. 


JaulL J£nsatll, 


Klidtauli. 


Bhuma 

SatnbftUiorn. 


Sultivatora wth 
right of occapan- 


1840. 


1860. 


S48 


1,774 


1840, 


7H 


1880. 


2,627 


1840. 


781 


I860. 


3,077 


1840. 


313 


1860. 


3,46) 


1840. 


732 


1860. 


8,252 


1840. 


436 


1860. 


2,411 


oy. 

Amount of land 
held by them. 


6,076 


U,6S8 


A.R. P. 


8,241 


17,350 


9,74Si 


20,07l 


3,870 


26,060 


8,863 


19,666 


4,761 


18,608 


Arerage area of 
holding. 

lonauts-at-will, 

Amount of land 
held by them. 

Areiage of hold¬ 
ing. 

Cultivating pro¬ 
prietors. 

Amount of land 
held hy them. 

Average of hold¬ 
ing. 


17 1 28 

2,710 

10,918 

A.B. P,' 
4 0 6 

1,371 

17,146 

A. R.P.! 
12 2 1 


S 0 36| 

8,180 

11,736 


3 2 30 
1,514' 
14,775 

9 3 I 


U 2 7 


4,121 

26,316 


7 0 17 

S,322| 

ld,982| 


6 0 3 14 3 10 


344 

C,434| 


662 

7,986 


18 2 32 14 0 331 


12 2 0 { 

2,491 

26,965 


10 I so: 
2931 
6,762l 

19 .3 0| 


8 2 0 

3,3.38 

14,087 


121 18 

2,791 

37,149 


4 0 35 
713 , 
6,7 C6 

9 1 2l 


131 9 
222 ! 
7 ,087 

313 28 


7 I 0 

4,031 

17,071' 


4 0 30 
481 


120 17 

2,724 

22,8931 


81 24' 
706 


6,642 7,790 


IS 3 9 


1108 


6 0 2 

3,162 

12,217 

3 3 18 
1,107 
8,882' 

7 8 0 


6 3 21 


3,102 

24,620! 


7 3 9 
1C4| 
3,747 

22 8 30! 


7 230 

3,109 

14,896 


481 

368 

7,811 

!213U 


These tables give a total number of cultivating proprietors in 184.0 of 3,099, 
holding 47,965 acres, and in 1860 of 4,735 persona bolding 52,501 acres j occu- 
panoy tenants in 1840 numbered 3,327 persons and bold 41,554 acres, and in 
1860 they numbered 16,502 persons and held 121,737 acres j tvhilo tonants-at- 
•will, in 1840, numbered 17,999 por,sons and bold 146,850 acres, and in 1860 
numbered 20,206 persons and bold 85,988 acres. 
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The following statement shows the details of occupancy of the sis Ganges 

T> •. o^Ral parganahs as recorded during the revision in 

Revision of 1871-73. ° 

1871-73 



Pwr Chhapar, 

Muzaffaritagar. 

Bhultarlieri. 

KMiaali. 

•3 

S 

If 

Class of cultivators. 

i 

'1 

02 

ce 


<13 

AOJ 

a 

i 

a 

'3 

to 

a 

CS 

3 

d 

S3 

■ H a 

rt 

c3 O 

. 

J oS 
aai 
cq 

I.—PnOPBlETORS. 

Number of persons, ... 

IS 


■ 



20 

831 

68 

360 

276 

Area field as seer, 

■Hfin 

437 


1,104 

7,013 

103 

8,483 

718 

6,370 

6,666 

Average area of holding,,,. 

A. RF. 
10 2 8 

6 25 0 

9 0 

1 

23 1 38 

12 0 28 

6 24 

10 0 33 

60 2 9. 

J7 2 3. 

20 1 39 

Aten held as occupancy 

706 

32 

426 

152 

317 

80 

it» 

166 

140 

Humher of persons, ... 

Average holding as such,... 

198 
A.R.P. 
3 2 11 

6 

6 1 13 

6 3 

73 

Id 

■ 21 

7 88 0 

63 

5 0 6 

... 

63 

1 2 1 

11 

56 

2 3 14 

8 

17 2 0 

Area held as tenants-at- 

812 


487 

116 

164 

7 

229 80 

247 

164 

■will. 

Number of per.sous, „. 

263 


128 

IS 

64 

I 

101 

1 

23 

62 

26 

Average holding ns such,... 

A.R.P. 
3 0 14 


3 3 

10 

6 1 22 

2 S 16 

7 

2 1 S 

3 1 36 

3 8 37 

16 19 

Total holdings, r> 

19,135 

469 

9,609 

1,371 

7,484 

110 

8,792 

768 

6,773 

6,860 

Average holding, ... 

A. R. P. 

a 2 16 

6 2 <7 

10 0 25 

29 0 27 

12 3 89 

6 2 

10 2 13 

n 2 38 

18 3 10 

21 2 IS 

II.—OOOCPAHOT TEKAHTS. 

! 











Nunihor of persons, 

1,438 

6 

2,700 

137 

1,741 

1 

2,420 

n 

2,473 

1,647 

Aren held hy them, ... 

13,041 

60 

21,137 

1,367 

26,760 

3 

20 512 

291 

27,983 

19,46S 

Average holding, 

A. E. P. 
9 1 33 

8 1 13 

7 3 

10 

9 3 26 

16 1 18 

3 

8 0 26 

26 1 32 

'll 1 10 

n 8 10 

Area hold by them ns 

2,303 


4.261 

391 

’,949 


2,190 

247 

6,430 

2,817 

tenants-at-will. 











Number of persons, ... 

400 


770 

69 

306 


431 

26 

623 

471 

Average holding as such, 

A.E. F. 
5 3 1 


6 2 

0 

6 2 20 

6 1 19 


6 0 16 

9 2 0 

10 1 11 

6 3 37 

Total holding, ... 

16,944 

60 

26,398 

1,748 

28,699 

3 

22,711 

638 

34,413 

22,272 

Average holding, 

A.Ii.P. 
U 0 14 

8 1 13 

9 1 

2 

12 3 1 

16 1 37 

3 

9 1 22 

48 3 25 

13 3 26 

13 2 4 

III.— Temautb-ai.-will, 












Number of persons, 

Area held hy them, 

930 

1 

1,616 

211 

1,189 

86 

1,312 

164 

878 

747 

7,360 

2 

11,691 

2,491 

10,068 

429 

10,718 

849 

9,205 

3,867 

Average holding, 

A.K. P. 

7 3 10 


7 0 16 

n 3 9 

8 1 31 1 

5 7 

8 0 27 

6 2 2 

10 I 37 

11 0 32 


In 1841 there were 2,613 oeoupancy tenants, holding 33,485 acres in this 
tract; in the revenue-paying area their number increased to 12,425, holding 
131,303 acres, in 1873; in 1841 cultivating" proprietors numbered 2,755 souls, 
holding 41,531 acres; and in 1873 there were 4,629, holding 53,735 acres. Ten- 
ants-at-will have fallen from 13,878, holding 121,465 acres in 1841 to 6,708, 
holding 79,471 acres in 1873, a remarkable eommentaiy on the operation of 
Act X, of 1859. 
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In several parganabs the census of ploughs and plough-cattle gives about 25 
acres per plough and six acres per bullock, but in an 
Plough-lands. Ordinary second-class estate with less than the general 

average of sand and possessing flush irrigation from the canal a holding of 
fifteen acres is considered enough for one fully-equipped plough. The area be¬ 
longing to each plough varies ivith the character of the soil and the facilities for 
irrigation. The enormous area of sand and the careless cultivation which pre¬ 
vails in sandy tracts increase the plough area. Thus in Jansath a plough 
covers 16 acres of good land and 9 acres of bad land, whilst in the neighbour¬ 
ing parganah of Khatauli the average plough area is 14^ acres of good land 
and 5 acres of bad. Many estimates have been made of the average area of 
holdings and the profits derived from them. In this district the Deputy 
Collector for settlement thinks that 150 puiAfl bighas, or 75 acres, with four 
d-bullook ploughs, would he considered a large holding; 60 ivihha bighas, or 
30 acres, would be a middling-sized holding, and 25 puJeka bighas, or 12^ acres, 
would be a small holding. All anch generalizations, however, must be purely 
hypothetical as the quality of the soil and the character of the crop are two 
inaportant elements which must vary in almost ovary ease. If the soil woro 
rich and good, then 20 acres of land would be considered a large farm for a 
single cultivator. Mr. Williams thinks that, generally speaking, 20 acres, or 
40 pukka bighas, would be considered a largo holding, and anything under ton 
acres a small one. This calculation comes nearer to the estimates made by the 
tahsilddrs than that of the Deputy Oollootor. The tahsili estimates give 100 
to 150 kmheha bighas (three /c«o/todfi bighas are equal to one pnkha hi glia) avUIi 
four ploughs as a largo holding, 70 to 75 hiiehoha bighas with two ploughs as 
a middling holding, and 30 to 50 hucliclia bighas with one plough as a small 
holding. Mr. Williams writes “ The minimum probably applies to the 
majority of cultivators, and where wo got to holdings of 150 limhoha bighas 
and upwards sub-tenants are almost always in possession. The Sottloinont 


Deputy Collector is of opinion that not more than 33 pukka bighas, or about 
100 huclwha bighas, say from 12^ to 15 acres, can bo kept under cultivation by 
one 4-bullock plough in the year. Everything hero depends on the dili¬ 
gence of the cultivator, the nature of the soil and the number and quality of 
the cattle. The extent of land cultivable by a single plough with a ])air of 


Outturn of a five-acre 
lioWing, 


ordinary bullocks is probably never moro than 50 
/fcucAc/ia bighas. Acouple of good bullocks, AVorthRs. 100 


the pair, might howovor possibly get over 70 or 75 


bighas, if not more. Double the number, and the work done will bo propor¬ 
tionately greater, if the cultivator is diligent. Two pairs of bullocks are 


generally driven in one plough, The Deputy’s calculation about the profits 
derivable from a holding of five acres are of a most discouraging nature and 
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afford a dismal prospect to tlio speculator s outturn for average good land irri¬ 
gated only Rs. 8 per month ; if unirrigated, Rs. 6, and if bhur or sandy soil, 
Hs. 4. 

“ He stigmatises an estimate of Rs. 12-8-0 a month as being utterly un¬ 
trustworthy. We therefore see that the annual value of the outturn would be, 
under the most favourable circumstances, only Rs. 96 a year, or, say, Es. 100 in 
round numbers. From this deduct Rs. 32 for rent to the zaminddr, Rs. 10 
for canal water, and Rs, 32 for the expenses of cultivation,^ and only 
Rs. 22, or at the outside Rs. 26, profit will bo left for the unfortunate cultivator. 
My own personal enquiries tend to confirm the conclusion that such a holding 
would under no circumstances yield the cultivator Rs. 8 .a mouth. The vari¬ 
ous estimates before me r.ange from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, and there can ,bo 
little doubt that it would take five acres of remarkably good land indeed to 
support a family. An income of Rs. 48 a year or the equivalent in kind is 
generally considered to j ustify a man in attempting to rear a family, but it is 
impossible to understand how his offspring can possibly survive the experi¬ 
ment, unless their means of subsistence bo eked out by sometliing else besides 
agriculture. There can bo little doubt that the solution of the difficulty is to 
bo found iu our criminal statistics,” The average holding throughout th& 
Ganges canal tract is a little over eleven acres, with an average rental of 
Es. 36-7-9, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 3-4-5 per acre. 

Rents in this district may be divided into three classes : zahti, hatdi, and 

tashhhis. The first is where cash is paid for certain 

Renta, 

crops at rates varying according to the kind of crops. 
Thus sugar, cotton, maize and ahari or fodder are called zabti crops, and yielded 
in 1860 a rent averaging Rs. 17, Rs. 8^, Rs. 4 and Rs. 3 per acre respectively, 
bub since then these rents, like those of all other lands, have risen considerably. 
In 1841 the average zahti rates per acre for the whole district were sugar-cane, 
Es. 14-7 ; cotton, Rs. 6-6-5 j chmi or fodder, Rs. 2-6-0, and maize, Rs. 3-3-6. 
Batdi is where the rent is taken in kind by actual division of the produce : where 
an appraisement of the value is made it is termed hxink&t. The landowner’s 
share of the produce is usually two-fifths, though in had village.s it falls as 
low as one-third, and in some instances as much as one-half is taken. These 
rates are also called nijkdri rates and prevail to a great extent in blidyaclidra 
villages, and, indeed, as will be seen, throughout the district generally. 
Taslikhis or sardsari is where the land, whether surplus or not, is let out to 
cultivators, often belonging to other villages, at so much per blgha, irrespective 
of the crop sown, but divided into irrigated and dry. Six of the local huoheha 
bighas or two pukka bighas are equivalent to an acre, and the i‘ent varies from 

^ The Btook-in-tiado repTeseuted by one plough hoa been given ou a previous page, and impiiea 
a capital of Rs. 95 to Rs. 194. 
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three rupees to twelve annas per acre. Another class of rents is Icnown 'as 
‘ lilmvkta’ where a lump sum in money or a fixed quantity of grain is given for 
BO many fields without any specification of area. All these rents vary with the 
character of the poil and the cultivators. 

The following statement shows the numher of estates or villages paying rent 
in cash and the number paying z'ent in kind in 1860-61 
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From the above statement it will be seen that in 1860-61, 20,571 cultivators 
paid rent in kind against 10,647 cultivators paying rent in casLi Taking cask 
rents as a whole, they vary from Rs. 6'12-0 to Rs. 3-12-0 per acre for irrigated 
laud and from Es. 2-10-0 to Re. 1-2-0 per acre for dry land. Zdbti and nijhdn rates 
are still very popular with landowners, and a struggle is always going on to 
continue these rates. BilmuJcta rates are usually light and are allowed to favoured 
tenants, such as the j unior branches and relatives of the landowner’s family, Writ- 
ing in 1867, the Collector remarks on the stationary character of zahti rates, which 
for sugar-cane still ruled from Rs, 15 to Es. 18 per acre, and for cotton the 
same as in 1841, so that tho increased value of cotton during the American war 
must have gone into the pockets of the cultivators. In 1825, Mr. Cavendish 
gives the average money-rates per puhka bigha for sugar-cane as Rs. 6 to 
Es. 7-8 j for cotton, Rs, 3 to Rs. 3-12; for ehari, Ee. 1 to Es. 1-6 ; for Idjra 
and gram, Re. 1-2 to Re. 1-8; for sdnwaJc, nine to twelve annas, and for barley, 
twelve to fifteen annas. Here, as now in Bundelkhand, persons cultivating in 
villages other than their own (paMhdAlit)'hs\A better terms there than in their 
own villages, and paid only from one-fifth to one-fourth of the produce, while 
in their own villages they paid from two-fifths to one-half. 

The following statement shows the average rents per acre paid by resident and 
Bent-rates in Ganges non-resident cultivators of each class in the revenue- 
canal tract. paying portion of the six Ganges canal parganahs at the 

tiraeof revision of settlement in 1871-72. The statistiesfor the revenue-free area 
are omitted since they relate to a small area (8,858 cultivated acres), and are 
subject to influences not usually affecting the ordinary revenue-paying estates:— 


Far Chhapdr. 


Muzaffarnagar, 


Bhvharheri, 


Class of cultivator. 


/.—Proprietary culiivaiors. 


P4 


Es. 0 . p, 


.a 

< 


Es, a. p. 


S 

os 


Bs. a. p. 


S 

tn 

X) 

< 


|Hb. &. p. 




w 


Rs. a, p. 


I 

(U 

n 


I2s. a. p 


(1) Aasecr, 

fa) As occupancy tenants,... 
(3) Aa tonants-at-will, ... 

Jl.—Occupancy tenants. 

(1) As occupancy tenants,... 

(2) As tenants-at-mll, ... 
Ill,—'Tenants al-uiill, 

Average, ... 


3 11 6 
3 10 4 
3 4 8 


3 0 5 

2 10 7 

3 3 8 
3 5 10 


2 13 7 
6 7 7 
2 3 11, 


2 IS 9| 
2 7 7, 
2 0 6 ' 
2 7 8| 


3 2 11 
2 7 0 
2 14 6 


4 2 Si 
2 0 6 

2 16 n 

3 S 1 


2 G 8 

3 6 0 
6 6 1 ! 


4 2 3 
3 0 8 
2 12 I 
8 2 9 


3 3 3 
3 12 9 
2 16 10 


3 4 0 

2 II I 

3 13 4 
3 2 6 


1 2 10 
6 0 0 


3 I S 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 
2 16 7 


1 The total number of tenants in i860, given elsewhere, is 86,708, and the above table accounts 
for only 31,218 j I understand tho difSerence, or 6,490 represents the number who pay partly in 
cash and partly in kind. 













Taking the entire reyon ue-paying ai-ca of the six parganahs, proprietors ciilti vato 
57,653 acres, giving an average rent caleulalod on all classes of soil of Es. 3-1-9 
per acre for their home cultivation (49,696 acres) and of Rs. 2-7-8 per acre for 
their cultivation. As a rule, Sayyids pay the lowest rents, next come the 
Rajputs, and the Jfi.ts pay the highest. We next come to the distribution of the 
produce of the soil batweea the cultivators, the landowners, and G'ovorninout. 

Mr, Thornton, in his report on the assessment under Regulation IX. of 1833, 

Produce tables gives calculations showing the amount of produce from 

each crop per aero, and considering the largo area from 
which his data were collected and the care with which the tables were compiled, 
the results of his inquiries are deserving of attention. Ho examined the village 
papers relating to division of crops of villages comprising 413,650 acres for the 
years 1827 to 1841, and the average produce found for each crop is noted below. 


The ser employed is that of 90 cross-milled Farukhabad rupees, the maximum 
weight of which, by Regulation III. of 1806, was 173 grains troy, and the 
minimum weight was 171*198 grains troy, but for all practical purposes a moan 
of 172 grains will be nearest the truth. 
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Produce per 
acre. 
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1 14 5 

2 14 9 
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7 16 9 

4 14 
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In estimating the value of zahti crops it is usual to deduct that portion of 
Distribution of zaMi where the crop has failed, and from an exa- 

orops in 1841. mination of the papers relating to 20,247 bjghas of zdbti 

cultivation the average was found to be three biswas per bigha. In eslimaling 
the whole produce of these crops Mr. Thornton preserved the proportion borne 
in kind rates by rent to the whole produce, and multiplied the zaiti rate by 
four to fiud the value of the produce. Thus, for sugar-cane, which paid an 
average rent of Rs. 14-7-0 per acre, the valneof the produce was Rs. 57-12-0, 
or deducting the recognized loss, Ra. 48-1-4, and of the Rs. 9 per acre 
went as revenue to Governmeut under the assessments then in force. The cul¬ 
tivator’s share In this crop is abnormally high, as he has to give more labour and 
money to it than to other crops, and it oooupies the land over one year. The 
produce rate per acre for cotton was Rs. 25-8-8, or deducting loss, Rs. 21-13-0, of 
which Rs. 6-6-5 went as rent, and of this Rs. 4 fell to Government. Similarly 
in the case of ckari or fodder the produce value was Es. 9-8-0 per acre, or de- 
ductingloss, Ba. 8-10-9, of which R3.2-6-0wont as rent, and of this Ee.l-8-OfeIl 
to Government. Where rent was paid in kind, Mr. Thornton, after ascertaining 
the whole produce and deducting one-tenth for cutting and cleaning the crop, 
estimated that the proprietor took from each maund (40 sers) of grain grown 
in misan soil, 18 scrs; in rausH soil 17;^ sera; in ddkav soil 17 sers; in 
bMr soil I5f sers, and in ddnda or high and poor bMr soil 14 sers. The 
general opinion at the settlement in 1860-61 was that the landowner received 
only from one-third to two-hfths of the gross produce, and, theoretically, Govern¬ 
ment takes half of this exclnsive of coaaes. Mr. S. N. Martin recorded his 
opinion that, in 1862, the value of an acre of sugar-cane was Rs. 60 to Rs. 70, 
and in some few oases as high as Rs. 100; that Rs. 15 were paid as rent, and 
of this one-half went to Government. After deducting expenses of cultivation 
and water-rate the cultivator’s share was not more than Es, 30. 


Wheat and 
grtnn. 










MUZAFFABNAGAR DISTRICT. 


The following statement gives ail estimate of the outturn per acre in first- 
Sayyid Husain AU or most productive estates, in second-class or 

Khan’s estimate. middling estates, and in third-class or indifferent 

estates, made by Sayyid Husain Ali Khan, a large landed proprietor in 
ddnsath:— 



Sugar-cane, 


Cotton,. 


Maize, 


Coarse sice, 


Wheat,, 


Barley,. 


Outturn pur acre. 


Bazar 

value per Total va- 
rupecin Inc. 
sera. 


Share of produce. 


Cultiva¬ 

tor’s. 


Land- 

owner’s. 


Govern- 

ment. 


A similar estimate was made by L&la Udo Rdra, a large banker and land- 

„ , owner of Muzaflfarnagar, from the accounts of his own 

Other estimates. , , , . , „ 

estates, and also by Mr. o. K. Martin from returns 
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furnished by ihe tahsilddrs and patwaris; as a specimen of the latter the average 
result for tahsil Budhana is given below:— 


TJde Ham's Estimate. 


PatwAri’s Estimate Eoa TAiisti* 
BuBHjdMA. 


Crop. 


Sugar-cane, 

Cotton, 

Jodr, 

Maize, 

Coarse rice. 
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Barley, 


— 
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Es. a. 
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3 0 
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54 0 

9 0 
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2 0 

10 0 

20 0 

13 4 

3 6 

3 6 

12 0 

1 4 
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9 0 

3 0 

3 0 

12 U 

1 0 

12 0 

7 8 

2 4 

2 4 

12 0 

1 0 

12 0 

7 4 

2 6 

2 6 

12 0 

t 4 

15 0 

9 0 

3 0 

3 0 

9 0 

1 4 

11 4 

6 12 

2 4 

2 4 

12 0 

0 14 

10 8 

6 4 
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Taking the whole district, the result of Mr. Martin’s examination of the 
Reaulta for 1272 and papers of the patwaris for 1272 fasli (1864-65) gave a 
]27a/as/i. gross produce value amounting to Es. 62,89,067, of 

which the cultivators retained Rs. 40,47,262 and the landowners recoivedi 
Es. 9,70,981, while Q-overnmont obtaiued for revenue and cesses Rs. 12,70,824. 
These figures refer to a total of area of 1,054,065 aores, of which 650,173 aores 
were cultivated. The average rate of produce per cultivated acre was Rs. 
9-10-9, and the average iucoine of each recorded cultivator (99,019 persons), 
was Rs. 50-10-10, On the whole it would appear that from one-half to three- 
fifths of the produce is retained by the cultivator, whilst Grovernmeut gets some¬ 
what more than one-half of the residue, and this agrees pretty well with Mr. 
Martin’s estimate of 00 per ceut. of the total produce as the cultivator’s share. 
Similar iuquiries were instituted with greater oare and more attempts at 
accuracy in the following year, when the value of tho produce of the district 
was found to be Rs, 63,01,897, of which tho cultivator’s share amounted to 
Rs. 39,05,783, or 62 per cent,; the landowner’s share was Rs. 11,12,189, or 18 
per cent., and the Gfovernment share, including cesses, was Rs. 12,83,925, or 20 
per cent. These figures are also borne out by the results of an examination made 
by Mr. Leeds during tho same year into the profits of three fair villages: 
Tissa and Bhiipa in parganah Bhukarhori and Naula in parganah Kh5,tauli. 
In Tissa the cultivator received 69'6 per cent, of the total produce, the land- 
owner, 13‘8 per cent., and Government tho remainder. In Bhtipa the figures 
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were, cultivators, 76-5 ; landowner, 10-8; and Government, 12*5, with an absen¬ 
tee proprietary and a Jat, Saini, and Taga cultivating body. In the IMya- 
clidm village of Nauh, with a resident Taga proprietary body, the cultivators 
received only 52'5 per cent., the landowners 23'6 per cent., and Government 
23‘8 per cent. Increased population and improved means of communication 
have kept up prices, and though a much larger quantity of grain is produced, 
it is chiefly exported, and for a long time to come the cultivators must continue 
to enjoy the present high prices and largo share of the profit.?.^ 

The agricultural population, as a rule, are in a flmn'ishing condition and 
Condition of the agdeul- aro improving year hy year. The industrions Jdt oom- 
tural population. munities are especially well-to-do, and no longer in debt, 

they are able to lay by moiaey by which to add to thoir pos.sessions. Tlioonly 
portion of tho community for which there seems no hope is the groat class 
comprising the old Muhamraaclan proprietary body: those are surely, if slowly, 
sinking in importance; their estates are overmortgagocl and must sooner or 
later come to public sale. Year by year portions of those estates come to tho 
hammer on account of debts of long standing, and no amount of loans or ad¬ 
vances can retrieve them. From a calculalion made in 1864-65, it would 
appear that the average income of each male cultivator was Rs. 60-10-10, and 
that tliey then numbered 99,019 souls. 

The statement given below shows tho prices per acre obtained at private 
and forced sales for the whole district from 1841 to 
Price of laud. 1861, and for tho six pai'ganahsrevised hy Mr. Oadell, 

for from 1842 to 1870. It will be seen from the latter statomonts that tho 
price of land has materially rison since tho mutiny. Tho variations in price be¬ 
tween 1841 and 18S1 in tho difforonfc pargauahsaro very romarkablo, ranging 
as they do from over Rs. 25 per acre in Shamli to Ro, 0-15-0 per aero in Gor- 
dhanpnr in the ease of private sales and mortgage. Tho general average for 
the whole district in this Glass of transfers for the same period is Rs, 7-14-6, 
or taking the Ganges canal tract alone, is Rs. 6-11-5 per acre on 56,749 acro.s. 
Between 1862 and 1870 the price per acre had risen in tho Ganges canal 
tract to Rs. 15-13-5, or by 136 per cont. Tho rise in tho case of forced sales 
is quite as marked, being from Rs. 6-12-4 per aero to Rs. 15-14-9 per acre, and 
varying but little from the prices agreed upon at private sales and mortgages. 
I have no data for the remainder of tho district subsequent to 1861, but the 
general opinion is that there has been a rise in tho price of land all through the 
district, which, though not so great as that shown to have taken place in the 

'■In 1825 Mr. CavendisU records the local eslimaic of the division of produce in this district 
ns follows! from lumbordai's, one-third of sugar-cane, two-fifths of other produce, and twelve 
annas per bigha for chati went to Government as revenue; from sharers and ordinary cuitivatoH 
the proportions were two-flfths and ono-half, efiari paying Ee. 1-2 per pu/i/iit highai 
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parganahs of the Ganges canal tract, is sufficiently marked to show that generally 
the district has participated in. the general rise in rent, prices, and the value 
of land which has taken place all through these provinces since the drought of 
1860-61. 


Statement showing the revenue,price, and price per acre of the areas transferred regarding 
which information has teen collected from 1841 to 1870. 
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BidaiUi, ••• 

5,087 

1477 

4,781 

Wl 

15 

0 

1,636 

1,073 

6,970 

4 

7 

11 

6,642 

1 

12 

9 

7,147 

6,324 

8,721 

1 

3 

6 

6,132 

4,048 

6,077 

0 

16 

10 

13,279 

1 

1 

3 

MuzafCrirnagar, 


4,868 

1,21,.380 

11 

0 

a 

7,.336 

6,683 

68,199 

7 

4 

1 

18,366 

9 

B 

2 


12,297 

14,533 

1,32,798 

10 

12 

$ 

16,067 

22,042 

1,89 786 

12 

1 

11 

27,954 

11 

8 

7 

BltultiuheH, «*. 

17,579 

13,010 

67,5-28 

3 

IS 

6 

19,040 

11,616 

68 354 

s 

1 

1 

36,619 

3 

6 

8 

Ftir Clihftpar,... 

6,911 

4,810 

41,89(7 

7 

0 

1 

3,528 

6,965 

2S.S88 

8 

3 

2 

9,434 

7 

.7 

3 

10,796 

10,691 

76,886 

7 

0 

6 

1,461 

1,9.4 

17,376 

U 

14 

3 

12,267 

7 

0 

9 

BliiimH, 

22,306 

8,834 


4 

6 

1 

9,431 

4,017 

34,676 

3 

10 

s 

31,796 

4 

2 

9 

Total, 

166,727 

1,06,663 

12,31,988 

7 

14 

6 

92,160 

98,767 

6,84,464 

6 

5 

6 

247,877 

7 

2 

0 

1802-70 

















Pflr Chhapnr, ... 

2,344 

3,183 

27,726 

11 

13 

9 


1,678 

12,167 


16 

3 

3.454 

11 

9 

X 

MazalTarimgar, 

4,.308 

6,846 

SC,49S 

m 

1 

3 

1,173 

1,444 

I4,8'j7 

J2 

9 

11 

5,481 

18 

7 

9 

iihnkarlieri, 


6,667 

1,16,792 

IS 

5 

1 

882 

974 

20,745 

24 

1 

1 

9,657 

14 

4 

7 


6,361 

7,231 

■mijUiti 

17 

o 

6 

775 

714 

7,463 

9 

10 

2 

7,126 

16 

8 

I 

ICbdtauUi 

6,4,80 

7,482 

1,79,409 

27 

14 

1 

3,813 

6,299 

71,002 

IB 

9 

11 

10,243 

24 

7 

3 

lilifium,* 


4,983 

66,732 

G 

3 

m 

8G2 

744 

10,682 

12 

6 

3 

9,124 

7 

6 

I 

Total from 

36,390 

36,381 

6,76,439 

16 

13 

6 

8,693 

10,763 

1,.36,861 

15 

14 

9 

44,986 

16 

13 

2 

1862-70. 

















Total from isil to 
1801 of same six 
parganahs. 

Total of Same, 
1841 to 1870. 

KMdir, 1862-70. 

Bhiiltarhori, ... 
Bliumii, ... 

pdr Clihapdr.... 

79,969 

56,447 

6,37,006 

6 

11 

6 

66,447 

61,127 

3,82,130 

6 

19 

4 

136,416 

6 

11 10 

116,869 

91,828 

1,113,445 

9 

9 

1 

06,042 

61,880 

6,18,997 

7 

16 

8 

181,491 

9 

0 

0 

2,062 

3,733 

71 

657 

1,189 

2 

6,870 

17,229 

160 

2 

4 

2 

6 

9 

1 

3 

10 

10 

"'32 

4tl 

ter 

162 

4 

”9 

0 

2,952 

3,766 

71 

S 

4 

2 

6 

9 

1 

3 

9 

10 


I'rheao transfer atatemonta of Pdr ChTiapar, Bhukarheri, and Bliuma Sambalheta for 1802-70 do not r 


include the ttltddir or valley land which is separately given below. 
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MUZAPI-AENAGAR MSTRICt. 


There are fair materials iaoxistonee forjudging the rise in prices in this dis" 
triet. Mr. Thornton, in 1841, gave a statement show- 
ing the average price of the prinoipal food crops over 
the entire district during the previous twenty years. He writes that the sor used 
by him ‘‘ weighed 90 cioss-millod Farukhabad rupees, tho maximum weight 
of which is declared by Eegnlation III. of 1806 to be 173 grains troy and tho 
minimum weight is 171‘198 grains troy.” This standard would be more cor¬ 
rectly expressed as the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 45 th san struck in the mint 
at Farukhabad and established by Regulations XLV. of 1803 and XL of 1805. 
The standard adopted by the compiler of tho market-rates in Shhmli and Mu- 
zaffarnagar was 88 Government rupees or 92 old Farukhabad rupees to tho ser. 
The following table exhibits the results both as originally recorded and con¬ 
verted into sers of 80 tolas of 180 troy grains each, the present standard - 


Grain, 

Mr. Thornton^ 
1821-1840, whole 
district. 

Mr, A. Cohin in 
Shdmli, 1840-41 
to 1803-64.2 

Mr. Marlin for 
Muzaffarnaijar, 
1S49-SO to 1803-64, 

KhdlauH hy Mr. 
Cadell in sers of 
80 loins of 180 
grains iruy. 

I b 

CQ O 

U] to 

II 

Q bo 
erj Cl 

•8" 

cc 

Sers of 80 tolas each 
180 grains. 

Sers of 88 tolas of iso 
grains each. 

M 

o 

o 

00 , 

00 

‘H a 
® 08 
gs, 

03 

Sers of 88 tolas of 180 
grains each. 

0 

s 

*s 

CO 

eg 

3 

4a 

& 

CO ^ 

*H a 

0 

k: 

1840-41 to 1869-70. 

d 

en 

CO 

00 

rH 

a 

s 

00 

Wheat, 

aej 

S9i 

81 

84 

29} 

32 

29} 

27 

Gram, 

42} 

463 

86 

394 

344 

38 

81} 

30} 

Barley, ... 

84} 

08} 

46} 

49 i 

484 

62} 

4]) 

404 

Coarse rico (unhua- 

fiU 

SS 

404 

444 

304 

43} 

39 

SB 

ked). 









Mne rica (unhaa- 
ked). 

42 

46i. 

3S 

384 


... 

82} 

SI4 

Mfing, 

81 

83} 

31 

34 

29 

32 

IM 



44} 

47 } 

36} 

38} 

34 

87} 

30} 

29 

Bajra, 

43 

404 

34} 

38} 

36} 

39} 

... 

1*. 

Moth, 

40} 

43} 

34} 

38} 

... 

... 

I«. 

1* > 

XJrdj 111, 

asi 

88} 

28J 

31} 

31 

34 

28} 

20} 

Maize, 

42 

46} 

30} 

40) 

... 

... 

32 

29 

Masdr, 

83.1 

41| 

34 

87} 

... 

... 

... 



I I., Sol. Eep., 144, “ Rep. 1873, pp. 72, 113, 
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'fhe following statement shows the average' price per rupee in sors of 80 


Jal41abad prioeg. 


tolas of the staple food-grains in, the town of Jaldlabad 
from 1821 to 1873 : — 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Gram, 

Barley. 

Common 
rice (uu- 
husked.) 

Maize. 

Jodr, 

Bdjra. 

Uril, 

Moth, 

Tit. 

1S2I, ... , 


32 

35 

42 

35 


.20 

81} 

40 

16 

UiggHlI 


60 


66 

60 

• •• 

36 

36 

S6 

26 

1825, 

4! 

70 

76 

55 

36 

37 

25 

30 

29 

IS 

1827, 

3-. 

45 

60 

77} 

60 

&0 

... 

55 

60 

24 

1829, 

44 

65 


76 

55 

••• 

60 

60 

l». 

22 

1831, 

40 

66 

66 

100 

60 


45 

65 

• a • 

24 

183.3, 


46 

45 

26 

22 


20 

20 

21 

16 

1835, 

40 


65 

90 

60 

60 

B^B 

70 

SO 

25 

1837, 

08 

46 

SO 

36 

... 

25 

30 

26 

22 

16 

1840, 

20 

22 


42 

36 

... 

25 

30 

28 

14 

Average, 

37 

46^ 

61} 

64 

41| 

a'a 

33} 

38 

28} 

17} 

1841, 

24 

28 

36 

45 

46 

SB 

35 

40 

40 

14 

1843, 



45 

60 

45 

42 

36 

40 

40 

16 

1846, 

36 

... 

45 

62} 

52} 

40 

40 

37} 


14 

18.17, 

31 

.«• 

40 

46 

35 

29 

28 

SO 

sts 

13 

I860, 

40 


66 

36 

65 

60 


40 


25 

1863, ... 

35 

45 

60 

32 

30 

... 

26 

28 

30 

14 

1866, 

47 

65 

98 

53 

46 

60 

40 

40 

45 

22 

1867, ... 

40 

67 

70 

72 

50 

60 

... 

60 

45 

17 

1860, ... 

34 

26 

30 

35 

11 

10 

BTiB 

10 

10 

10 

1861, 

14 

IS 

20 

36 

22 


20 

20 


12 

1863, 

28 

HiiB 

40 

80 

60 

60 

42 

42 

40 

16 

1SC.3, 

S9 

47 

75 

6(1 

30 

25 

23 

22 

25 

01 

1864, 

39 

35 

4<> 

37 

30 

26 

26 

26 

25 

13 

1865, 

23 

28 

S3 

40 

30 

86 

26 

26 

25 

14 

1866, 

25 

36 


32 

30 

26 

26 

21 

25 

14 

1867, ... 

23 

28 

31 

83 

26 

27 

22 

24 

25 

10 

1868, ... 

26 

heb 

42 

IS 

14 

... 

12 

12 

12 

10 

1869, 

18 

18 

26 

26 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

8 

18V0, 

14 

14 

25 

26 

16 

16 

16 

14. 

16 

■ ** 

1871, ... 

26 

SO 

46 

50 

36 

... 

It. 

28 

31 

16 

1872, ... 

25 

23 

40 

60 

30 

30 


24 

24 

6} 

1873, 

Average, 

1841-70,... 

Average, 
1861-70, ... 

24 

SO 

40 

40 

28 

23 

Ml 

27 

23 

8 

31} 

38J 

46} 

44} 

36 

34} 

27 

30} 

... 

• I » 

30i 

88} 

48} 

43} 

32} 

32} 


28} 

M« 

M< 


Both Messrs. A. Colvin and 0. Grrant, in 18S2, thought that the harvest prices 
Opinions of Settlement 0^ grain had remained stationary, whilst the retail 
prices of the village Baniyas had risen, hut there can be 
no doubt that since the mutiny both the harvest price and therctdil prices of all 
edible grains have permanently risen. In his Thdna Bhawan report Mr. Colvin 
states that the harvest price of wheat from 1841 to 1845 averaged 32 sers per 
rupee in Shdmli and 31 sers in Kairana, falling between 1855 and 1859 to 36 sers 
per rupee iu SlAmli and 35 sers per rupee in Kairana. He attributes the high¬ 
ness of the rate in the first five years as due to the influence of the famine of 


1 The general averages are calculated on tlic nvci-age price for each year, not for the year^ 
given in the above table alone. 
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MUZAFrA.RNAaAR DISTRICT. 


1837-38. In 1860-61 the fainiiie price of wheat rose to 8;|: .sors per rnpoc, aiul 
the average price from 1862 to 1873 was 25 sers per rupee in Jalalabad. Mr. 
Grant, in his Bhiikarheri report, notes that the produce which could be pur¬ 
chased at harvest for Rs. 100 in 1840, according to Mr. Thoruton’s table.s, would 
cost in I860 as follows in eight selected parganahs:— 


Pai'ganali. 

Present cast of 
produoB valued 
at Its. II 0 in 
IS-lO. 

1 

1 Inci'caae or 
deereasc per 
cent. 

Parganal). 

Present cost 
of produce 
valued at 
Ks. mo in 
1941). 

Increaae or 
decrease per cent. 


Bb. a. p. 

Bs. a.p. 


Ba a. p. 

Ba. a p. 

Eliukarheii,,.. 

94 11 0 

Decrease 5 6 0 

Uidaiili, 

97 3 0 

Incnasc 2 13 0 

Bh4ma, ... 

99 0 6 

Ditto 0 16 G 

Thdna Bliawan. 

IDS 16 0 

Ditto 2 IS 0 

JAnsath, ... 

109 U 4 

Increase 9 14 4 

Jhiinjhana, ... 

97 12 0 

Decroaao 240 

Kluitauli, ... 

97 14 0 

1 

Ditto 2 2 0 

1 

|Charthiiwal, .. j 

100 15 0 

1 

Increase 0 IS 1) 


The average of all the parganahs shows that the produce procurahio for 
Bs. 100 in 1840 costs oulj Es. 100-8-l| in I860, but, as stated above, it is sinoo 
then that the great and permanent rise in prices has talom place. 

The following statement shows the prices ruling in Slifunli and Muzaffarnagar 
from 1840-41 to 1863-64, and in the district generally 
from 1858 to 1867 : B = Slidnili and M = MuzaffiU’- 


Sh&mli iind MuzafEiirnagar. 


The ser given up to 


1863-64 contains 88 tolas of 180 grains 


troy 


each:- 


1 

Tear. 

a; 

A 


Gram. 

Maize. 


13 

' 5 * 

rei 

Common rice. 

[3 


i 




R. 

M. 

S. 

s. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

R. 

M. 

18411 - 41 , 

28 




24 


24 

214 


21 


31 


19 


1842 - 43 , 

29 


40 


31 


35 

ia 

... 

SO 


45 


26 


1846 - 46 , 

30 


40 

«<« 

36 

Mt 

42 

19 


38 


61 

. . 

30 

*** 

1848 - 49 , 

32 

... 

60 

<*• 

40 


32 

19 


37 J 

• •• 

45 


36 


1849 - 60 , 

30 

84 S 

46 i 

54 t 

37 

27 f 

33 


40 t 

38 

40 

47 

46 * 

23 

26 1 

18 BI- 62 , 

44 


52 ^ 

66 f 

47 

40 It 

46 


39 * 

40 

48 A 

621 

39 * 

30 

32 * 

] 853 - 54 , 

33 

28 i 

52 ^ 

38 i 

42 

29 i 

36 

36 

31 * 

34 

35 

42 

36 

32 

29 * 

1865 - 56 , 

45 

27 H 

66 

76 * 

60 

46 R 

46 

4 G 

48 R 

42 

48 i 

61 

48 

43 

■lOU 

1858 - 69 , 

32 

27 A 

60 

dOVtr 

40 

88 U 

27 

26 

82 i 

27 

3SU 

321 

40 

23 

32 1 

1860 - 61 , 

86 


27 

16 5 

27 

12 1 

9 

9 

1.3 

9 

14 h 

13 

16 * 

8 

10 i 

1861 - 62 , 

18 

14 

18 

19 

14 


30 

25 

18 i 

26 

19 * 

36 

24 J 

22 

18 * 

1862 - 63 , 

29 i 

3 IH 

42 

4 yV'jr 

34 

2 fl ^ 

42 

37 i 

34 * 

38 

33 * 

46 

60 * 

16 


1863 - 64 , 

38 


GO 

4 AH 

48 

31 * 

45 

40 

29 * 

1 

sspj 

46 


22 

25 * 
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Average prices throughout the whole district in sers of 80 tolas equal io 
2'QbHhs. avoirdupois. 








1 

s 





ra 












Cl 

o 





03 






A 


i 

6 

02 

•a 


> 

a 

a 

0 

o 


e 

1 

1 

P 

o 

441 

§ 

1 

6 

Ci 

o 

CO 

k’ 

*» 

Ci 

1863, ... 

30 

45 

40 


40 

40 


40 

35 

40 

44 

61 

2i 

7 


16 

1869, ... 

36 

35 

32 

32 

35 

36 

33 

32 

30 

35 

4 

40 

=4 

& 

si 

14 

lh6D, ... 

H 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

16 

9 

10 

10 

3l 

2*2 

2| 

6 

84 

10 

laa, ... 

16 

MM 

13 

23 

27 

27 

32 

13 

IS 

27 

3 

msM 

2-g 

64 

64 

8 

lafia, ... 

36 

60 

30 

60 

35 

f6 


36 

32 

36 

6| 

40 

24 

7 

74 

24 

186,3, ... 

21 

27i 

21 

32 

30 

30 

30 

20 

24 

SO 

1| 

SO 

2| 

34 

61 

12 

1864, 

21 

27J 

23 

27 

27 

27 

31 

mi 

20 

27 

n 

30 


6 

64 

11 

1866, ... 

31 

274 

22 

26 

26 

26 

32 

21 

14 

26 

S 

30 

H 

74 

7 

10 

1866, ... 

aoj 

u 

2S 

27 

26 

25 

26 

24 

29 

26 

24 

El 


74 

7 

17 

1867, ... 

S3 

3i 

H 

26 

26 

26 

35 

22 

20 

26 

34 

i 

14 

64 

7 

7 


These district averages are merely approximate, for the variations between 
thorn and the tahsil averages are very great and are hardly reconcileable on 
any theory. 

Jalilabad is the great grain-mart of the district, and though from its position 
, ^ ^ removed from the rail and the great lines of oommiiui- 

JalAUbaapnoe-ourrent. n 

cation, the average rate per rupee is a ser or two lower, 

than in Khdtauli and Muzaifarnagar, still the prices ruling there must more 
nearly correspond to those obtaining in the greater number of the grain-markets, 
throughout the district than in marts having exceptional advantages of posi¬ 
tion and trade like Khiitauli. The difference is greatest in the case of the cold- 
weather crops, for, as the rains follow immediately after the harvest, there is 
little opportunity of transferring the crop to distant markets. The difference is 
least in the price of cotton and puir,the latter of -which is exported in the dry 
season. Comparing the prices for twenty years before 1841 in Jaldlabad with 
those of the last twenty years endingin 1870, it appears that the price of wheat 
has risen 16 per ceiit.j that of gram, 17 ^ per cent,; barley, 7 ; jodr, 20J j vrd, , 
28|; maize, 30; munji rice, 20; common rice, 18|; giir, 15 ; and cotton, 34 
per cent. In commuting rents, Mr. Oadell has asaumod 30 district sers or 33 
standard sers per rupee for wheat as a fair average harvest price, and explains 
that though “ this rate may appear, at first sight, to be needlessly low, yet 
care nmst be taken to fix rates which can be paid without difficulty in all except 
the most unfavourable years. Tenants, as a rule, have no capital on which to 
draw, and a price more nearly approaching to the minimun than to the arith¬ 
metical average must in practice be assumed.” Comparing the statistics of, 
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muzaffarnaciar district. 


prices generally before ISOl, we find the average price in looal sers of wheat 
■between 1822 and 1841 was 36'16 sers, and between 1842 and 1861 was 34’15 
sera, and between 1838 and 1857 was 33‘8 sers. Or if wa to take twenty-five 
years in each period from 1818 to 1842 and from 1838 to 1862, we find that in 
the first period the average I’ate was 34f sers to the rupee, and in the latter 32^ 
sers, so that the price of wheat is shown by both calculations to have risen about 
six per cent, in the north-western portion of the district. In other parts it is 
probable that improved ooraraunioations had, even before 1861, caused a relat¬ 
ively greater rise in the price of grain, aud it appears that jsrices have generally 
ranged higher in the eastern and more especially south-eastern parganahs. In 
no part, however, can the rise previous to 1861 have exceeded 10 per cent. 
Between 1824 and 1841 the average price of cotton was 20‘3 sers to the rupee, 
and between 1842 and 1861 it rose to 16'3 sers. In 1862 it rose to 12 sers 
and in 1863 to 7 sers. /rdr sold on an average between 1822 and 1841 at 
20'1 sers per rupee, and between 1842 and 1861 at 17*18 sers per rupee,showing 
a greater rise than grain, but less than cotton. The rise in prices was in no 
case very great up to 1861, and even in the eastern parganahs can never have 
bean more than from 8 to 10 per cent. “ There is, therefore, apparently,” 
writes Mr. Oadell, ‘‘as little ground for Mr. Martin’s rise of 25 per cent, as there 
is for the fail discovered by Messrs. A. Colvin and 0. Grant. Mr. Martin, unfor¬ 
tunately, selected for comparison with Mr. Thornton’s avorago of twenty years, 
a few years which included a famine. Messrs. Colvin and Grant, on the 
bthor hand, carefully excluded all years of scai'city and then compared the result 
with Mr. Thornton’s average, taken from a period which closed with five years 
of famine prices,” 

- The cultivator, except he be a Jat, has often to borrow money at an usurious 
rate of interest to stock his farm : hence tlio axiom that 
cultivation is generally sj-nonymons witli indebted¬ 
ness, Cent, per cent, is not unknown, 72 per cent, is by no means rare, and 50 
per cent, is common enough. A man who effects a loan at 36 to 37 per cent, 
is considered lucky, and money is lent at 18 to 24 per cent, only on the very 
best security. The lowest rate known is 15 por cent. The rnoney-londora are 
chiefly Bohras,'and they generally commence each transaction by adding on 25 
per cent, straight off. For e-xample, if a man borrows Es. 20 from a Bohra, ho 
is obliged to allow tho Bohra to put down Es. 25 against him in tho bond. 

In 1875 mistry bricklayers received Ks. 15 per mensem; mis try smiths, 

^ Rs, 15, and mistry carpenters, Es. 12 to Es. 15. Skilled 

bricklayers, carpenters and smiths received six annas 
per da}', and ordinary smiths and bricklayers five annas, aud carpenters four annas. 
Tho wages of tilers and thatchers was three to four annas; of mate helddrs, three 
auuas ; beldirs, 2| annas; coolies, l-^ annas, and boys, Ij; annas. In 1850 bolddrs 
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received two amias per day, and carponters, bricklayers and blacksmiths three 
annas. With these may be compared the monthly wages of workmen ruling 
from 1858 to 1867:— 



1858. 

18S9. 

1360. 

186). 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

i86r. 


Bs. 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Bs 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Bs 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Bs. 

a* 

Bs 

a. 

Bs. 

a. 

Dyers, 

4 

a 

4 

8 

3 

14 

4 

0 

3 

4 

4 

10 

4 

12 

5 

4 

S 

4 

5 

6 

Potters, 

B 

2 

a 

14 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

14 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

10 

4 

14 

Tanners, 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

4 

14 

5 

2 

6 

6 

6 

12 

6 

0 

Weavers, 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

14 

5 

4 

S 

10 

6 

0 

6 

4 

■ Cloth-printers, 

3 

2 

3 

a 

3 

2 

3 

14 

3 

14 

4 

2 

4 

12 

4 

12 

4 

H 

5 

4 

Brick-burners, 

4 

0 

3 

12 

3 

12 

4 

6 

4 

14 

5 

12 

5 

14 

6 

2 

6 

6 

6 

10 

Carpenters, 

6 

10 

S 

10 

5 

10 

6 

14 

4 

10 

6 

12 

6 

12 

j 

0 

8 

12 

7 

0 

BlackBuiitlls, 

4 

14 

4 

14 

6 

4 

fi 

8 

6 

8 

s 

12 

5 

12 

6 

0 

5 

4 

6 

O 

Cotton-carders, ... 

3 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

3 

10 

3 

10 

3 

12 

3 

12 

4 

4 

3 

12 

Tailors, ... 

5 

0 

4 

u 

4 

12 

5 

0 

S 

0 

6 

4 

5 

4 

8 

0 

6 

0 

6 

4 

Boatmen, ... 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Masons, 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

iO 

5 

0 

6 

0 

£ 

0 

5 

12 

£ 

12 

fi 

0 

6 

12 

Labourers, 

3 

0 

a 

0 

3 

0 

a 

2 

3 

2 

3 

8 

3 

8 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 

12 

Parm-lnbourers, 

I 

14 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

14 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Plonghtoen, 

2 

12 

a 

12 

a 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

a 

8 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Wator-corriers, 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

I 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Sweepers, i., 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

8 



The rates above given are those prevailing in the rural portions of the dis¬ 
trict. In 1825, and now in most villages, the following dues were collected by 
the landowners:—Re. 1 on each loom and each labourer’s house ; Rs. 2 on 


each dyer’s, printer’s and shepherd’s house and on each oil-mill,• Rs 3 on each 
goldsmith’s house, and thirty-two pairs of shoes from each shoemaker. A due 
was also taken from grain-parohers and on marriages. 

The tahsildhrs estimate the number of landless, unskilled labourers in each 
Agricultural labouring tahsil to be as follows, and there is reason to believe 
population. figures sufficiently represent facts for all 


practical purposes: 


Tabs'll. 

Total 

labourers. 

Agricul¬ 

tural. 

Tahsil. 

Total 

labourers. 

Agl’icnI- 

tiiral. 

Jansatb, ... 

26,000 

10,000 

Sbainli,,., 

40,155 

20,000 

MuzaSarnagar, 

27,481 

i 

10,000 

Bndbdna, 

20,000 

14,000 


These figures give 54,000 male adult agricultural day-labourers in the 
whole district. This class consists principally of Ohamdrs, Sainis, Kahdrs,. 
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Julalias, and Gavas, N\ith a few Jats. The nominal rate of pay is from ona and 
a half to two aimas a day, but in reality they receive an equivalent according 
to the nature of their work. Thus reapers receive a sheaf (pilli) of the crop that 
is being cut, nhich yields or is supposed to yield five p?i/cka sers of grain, besides 
the straw. The five sers are apparently understood to represent one kuoheha 
Mgha of work. dVeeders, again, nsnally get two annas a day and sometimes work 
by contract. Ploughmen ordinarily get ouc-eighlh of tho produce of the land 
ploughed, four kuchcha mauuds going to the blacksmith and carpenter who 
made the ijlough. The services of the Ghamhr, Saini and Kah4r women arc 
extensively employed in weeding at the rate of one or one and a half anna a day; 
in plucking cotton or saffron, getting oue-tentli, one-sixth, one-fifth, or even 
one-fonrth of the former, and one-sixth, one-third, or onc-half of the latter, as 
the ease may be; and in transplanting rice, receiving from two to two and a half 
sers a day. They are also sometimes employed in cutting chari at one and a 
half anna a day. The fluctuations in the rate of wages for plucdving cotton are 
remarkable. The limit of remuneratioD to female labour is said to be two anna.s 
or tie equivalent. Children of the same castes aro employed as cowherds and 
forgathering fuel. Itis difficultto ascertain the estimated value oftbeir services ; 
perhaps thirteen or fourteen kuchcha raaunds of grain, a year, come nearest to tho 
mark. As sugar-cane is not sold by weight, labonrers get so many sticks of 
cane with tho green leaves on Ojaula) for cutting it. Obviously the system of 
payment in kind is as profitable to the day-labourer and tlie artisan as it is 
convenient to the cultivating proprietor, because a couple of annas or so, suppos¬ 
ed to bo the equivalent of the produce received in return for the services ren¬ 
dered, would not purchase the same amount of j.aw material in any of the dis¬ 
trict markets. This circumstance exjdains the possibility of maintaining exist¬ 
ence amid poverty, to which the circulation of tho current coinage is almost 
unknown. In 1825 Mr. CarendisL wrote:—“There are no slaves, but a kind of 
hereditary connection appears to exist between the zamindavs and the low-caste 
(Ohamfir) ploughmen employed by them. Tho latter cannot change masters, but 
they may become day-labourers or leave the village. The village servants^ are 
chiefly paid in kind, and all appear to be removable by the zamindfirs except the 
sweepers.” In nothing has tho levelling nature of our administration been 
shown more than in the emancipation of these village serfs, who aro now free 
to move where they like and take service with any one they please, 

The district, as already noted, is essentially an agriciiltnral one, and tho 
exports are entirely of country produce. Some attempts 
were made between 1868 and 1871 to gauge the amount 
of produce locally consumed and the amount of produce exported ; tho 


' Botli tho and village watclnueu were then chosen by tho people and wore Bcrvauta of 

the comoiuaity. 


INOOMB AND EXPENDITURE. 


results of the eUqulpios then iustituted may bo giveix as follows in standard 
maunds: — 



374,040 77,167 13,782 423,837 2,960,137 00,601 3,021,667 6,021,127 


Taking these tables as tolerably fair estimates, it appears that wheat and 
barley, rice and the millets form the staple of the exports, and that the 
district, on an average, can spare about 80,000 tons of food-grains for export. 
Tlio only other data relating to trade statistics at present in existence are the 
octroi returns of the several Municipalities given hereafter under Muzaffarnagar, 
Shdmli, Kairiua, and Ktlndhla, and but little can as yet be gleaned from them. 
The following statement compiled from tho treasury accounts shows the iu- 
Income and ospen- come and the expenditure upon civil administration 
for the years 1860-61, 1870-71, and 1873-74:: - 


lleoeipta. 


Expenditiiro, 1860-61. 1870-7J. 1873-74. 


,1S2| 79,8211 60,043 
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In 1857-58, the first year for which records remain, the revenue was 
Bs, 12,51,194 and the expenditure amounted to Es. 2,47,812. The following 
statement shows the number of estates upon the revenue-roll of the district with 
the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered proprietors paying 
land-revenue direct to Government for three'years since the mutiny. 


Number of eatotea, 

Number of. registered proprietors or oopareeners, 

Total land-revemiB paid by all estates ... 
Average laud-reveuae paid by each estate, 
Average land-revenue paid by each proprietor, 


1867-68. 

1800-01. 

1870 71. 

1,139 

1,143 

1,198 

3,283 

3,2G6 

2,227 

Ka 

Ua. 

Ha. 

11,07,124 

10,04,562 

10,36,643 

972 

1,008 

873 

342 

307 

465 


The number of incomes over Rs. 500 for the purposes of the iucomc-tax of 1870 
was 2,106, giving an aggregate incomeof Rs.51,25,395. 
The actual assessment at six pies in the rupee during 
1870-71 on incomes exceeding Bs. 500 was Rs. 81,753. There were 1,041 
incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum ; 353 between Es. 750 and 
Es, 1,000 j 294 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 189 between R.s. 1,500 and 
Rs. 2,000] 228 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000; 10 between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 1,00,000 and above Ra. 1,00,000; total persons assessed were Rs, 2,115. 

Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII, 
gtamps 1869) and under the Court Fees’ Act. The follow¬ 

ing statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
Read for a series of years:— 


stamps. 




charges. I reoeipts 




Es, 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1862-33, i«. 

794 

84,622 


16 

36,331 

1863-64, ... 

770 

40,736 


79 

41,684 

1864-66, ... 

660 

40,623 


43il 

41,713 

1366-66, 

825 

46,37 1 


1 6 

47.812 

1866-67, ... 

607 

42,634 

••• 

105 

43,396 

1867-68, ... 

694 

66,961 


288 

66,9.13 

1868-69, ... 

682 

61,620 


60 

61,202 

1889-70, ... 

674 

72,644 

,,, 

419 

73,6.87 

1870-71, ... 

610 

17,196 

47,259 

626 

66,496 

1871-72, ... 

623 

16,203 

48,488 

43 

66,237 

1872-73, ... 

684 

20,366 

61,699 

69 

72,608 


In 1871-72 there were 2,878 documents registered under the'provisions of 
Eegistration Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which fees to 

the amount of Rs. 6,832 were collected. The expense of 
establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 2,721. There were 
1,916 registrations affecting immovable property in which the registi’ation was 
compulsory under section 17 of Aot VIII. of 1871, and C02 in which the 











CANAL REVENUE. 


registration was optional. The other registrations affected refer to movable 
property, wills, &o., and the total aggregate values of all the documents recis- 
tered amounted to Es. 12,79,649. 

The following statement shows the revenue due to excise during the ten 
Excise. years 1862-63 to 1871-72 in this district:— 


Tsri. 

Intoxicat¬ 

ing 

drugs. 

JFiucs, 

Gross 

obarges. 

Net 

receipts. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

£s. 

Es. 



8BB-G7, 

867-88, 

808-69, 

869- 70, 

870- 71, 


8,963 

1.40,6.16 

7,611 

1,33,979 


Tradition connects the district with the Pandava Raj of JEiastindpur, and 
subsequently with the OhauliAn kingdom of Dehli. 

HlstorTt * * 

ruled over by Prithirfij. Khuda, Khiidi, and Baghra 
in the eastern tract were then the seats of petty Rajas subordinate to the Dehli 
ruler. The Musalmdns became paramount in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and from that time to the dissolution of the empire Muzaffarnagar 
continued to be a dependency of the sovereigns of Dehli. The earliest colonists 
were Eajpiits, Tagas, and Brahmans, The Kajputs belonged to the Gtaur and 
Pundir clans and the Brahmans to the great Q-aur subdivision. Next came 
the Jdts, who arrived in wave after wave, and gradually occupied nearly the 
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whole of tlio south of the district. To the north in Piir, Ghurthawal, Shiharpur 
and a few of the eastern parganahs, Tagas are still to bo found, but in the 
whole of the western parganahs and in Kandhla and Blniina they have almost 
entirely disappeared and given place to Jiits. These latter now form tlie cha¬ 
racteristic element amongst the proprietary agricultural communities through¬ 
out two-thirds of the district. The Jats occupied all the more fertile portions 
of the district, leaving the parganalns with a sandy soil along the conrso of the 
Ganges canal, Bidauli and Kaii'iina on the extreme west and Gordhanpur on 
the extreme oast, open to other colonists. Those tracts were afterwards taken 
np by Gujars, who tiioro still form the majority- of the proprietary population. 
Ocoasionally too, as in Pur, stray colonies of Tagas joined the Gujars and 
found their way into places which the Jats declined to colonise, and subsequently 
great immigrations of Shaikhs, Sayyuls and Pathans took place and parcollod 
out amongst themselves (he remainder of the district. 

The first great event connected with the district of which we have any distinct 

record in the Persian histories is Timur’s invasion 

Timur’a invasion. ,■ i . i . • t 

which took placo lu January, Id9l) A D.’- After the 

sack of Meerut tfie conqueror marched nortliward.s through the Meerut dis¬ 
trict by either Firozpur in pargimah Ilastinapur of the Meerut district or 
Flrozpur inpargauah Blmkarheri of this cli.strict,^ towards Tiighlikpur in parga- 
nah Piir Ohhap&r, and when ho had got within five /cos of his oncamping-grouiid 
he heard that the Hindus had assembled at the fords of the Ganges. Tiiniir 
then sent on a force of .5,000 horse to disperse the enemy and marclied with the 
remainder of his forces to Tnghlikpur. \Vhilst there, information was received 
of a force of Hindus coming down the river in forly-eiglit boats with the inten¬ 
tion of fighting, The account of the naval contest that eusiioJ may bo given 
in Timur’s own words I monnted my horse, and, taking wiih mo one thou¬ 
sand troops who were at hand, wo struck our heels into the Hanks of our horses 
and hastened to the side of tlie river. As soon as my braves saw the boats, 
some of them rode their horses into the river and swam to the vo.sscla j thou, 
seizing fast hold of the sides, they defeated all the efforts of the Iliudus to shako 
them off. They forced their way into boitie of the boats, put the infidels to the 


sword, and threw their bodies into the rivor ; thus sending them tlirough water 
to the fires of hell. Some of my men dismounted, and, proceeding to the ford, 
assailed the enemy with arrows. The occupants of the boats relnrned the 
arrows, but the vessels wore at length wrested from their posse,ssion and w'cro 
brought with their contents to my presonco. The enemy had lashed ton of their 
boats together with chains and strong ropes, and these vessels maintained the 
fight. My men plied them with arrows till they slew many of them ; they 
then swam off and, boarding the boats, put every living soul to the sword, soiul- 
1 Dowson’a lllliot, 111,, 103, a j inclined to think tliaU^riill^^ri^IcQ'niu^huendwa. 
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Nav ab Mukarrab Ehaa, 


ing them through water to the fires of hell.” After this affair of the boats 
Timur returned to Tugldikpur, and thenco crossed the Ganges higher up into 
the Bijuaur district. Babar, too, in his fifth expedition passed down the Dufib 
through this district, but for many years we have no specific mention of it or its 
people. The doctor Mukarrab Khan, the Bd rha Sayyids, and the Sikhs are those 
alone whose history need detain us in a short historical sketch like the present one. 

During the reign of Akbar and his successors this district became a favourite 
resort of the nobles of the court, many of whom obtained 
jdgira here. Shaikh Hasan or Hassu, a son of Shaikh 
Binafor Bhaniya)of Panipatroseto great eminence under Jahangir and received 
the title of Mukarrab Khan. Both father and sou were by profession surgeons, 
and in 1597 A.D. they succeededin curing a bad wound which the Emperor 
Akbar had received from a buck at a deer fight. Hassu was physician to Prince 
Salim, who on his accession to the throne made him governor of Gujrd,t. In 1618 
he was removed to Bihar, to make way for Prince Shahjahan, and in 11521 we find 
him governor of Agra. On the accession of Shfihjahau, Mukarrab Khan was pen¬ 
sioned and received Kairuna, his native town, and the surrounding parganahs in 
jagir. HissonEizk-ullahwasadoctorunderShahjahdnandacommanderofSnO. 
Aurangzeb made him a Khan. He died in 1668 A.D. The poet Sadullah,known 
by his tahlmllua of MasUia-i-kairdnawi, who wrote an epic poem on the loves of 
Sfta and Edma, was the adoptive son of Mukarrab Khdn. A follower of Mukarrab 
.Khdn founded Slidmli, but the entire jdglr was resumed by Bahddur Shdh, 

The history of the Bdrha Sayyids is so intimately connected with this 

district that a brief notice of their families and the 
Bdrha Sayyids. i 

influence that they ones exercised is necessary to com¬ 
plete the local history of this portion of the Dudb. Towards the latter half of 
the fourteenth century the Sayyids generally seem to have attained to consider¬ 
able power, and may possibly have induced the Panjabi Sayyids to move to their 
assistance. However this may be, at the beginning of the fifteenth century we 
find the throne of Dehli occupiocl by a Sayyid dynasty and the numerous offs¬ 
pring of Ali and Fatima crowding to the court for places and pensions, and they 
wore not disappointed in their quest, for these Sayyid emperors were munificent 
patrons of their co-religionists. In 1414 A.D. the Sultan Khizr Khdn conferred 
the shikk of Sahdranpur on Sayyid Sdlim, the chief of the Sayyids,^ and though, 
as hereafter shown, the Sayyid settlements in Muzaffarnagar can be traced 
back to the middle of the fourteenth century, we may safely assume that their 
progress and extension were influenced, in no small degree, by the existence of a 
Sayyid dynasty at Dehli and of a Sayyid governor in the Sahdranpur shikk. 
The Sayyids of the Barha themselves do not give a chronologically accurate 

^ Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 46. The autlioritios for the local history of the Sayyids are notes by 
Messrs. Leeds, Bloolimnnu and Cadell, the records of the Board of Kevemie, and local inciuirios. 
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accoTiat of their origin and history. According to their family chronicles, 
they are descended from one Sayyid Abul Farali of "Wdsit near Baghdad, who, 
owing to the troubles caused by HuJagi'i’s invasion of Baghdad, emigi'ated to 
India with his twelve sons in the time of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, son of Iltitmish 
(Altamsh), who reigned from 1246 to 1265 A.D. Abul Farah is said to have 
remained iu India until the time of Sikaiidar Lodi (1488-1517 A. D.), when, 
hearing of the deathof Hulagd, he returned to Persia, leaving, by the emperor’s 
command, four of his sons, who eventually became the heads of the four great 
branches of the Sayyid family in this distinct. The dates alone show the 
chronological incorrectness of this account. The four brothers settled in the 
Paiijdb in villages now in the Patiala territory : 

(1.) Sayyid Daud settled in Tihanpur. 

(2.) Sayyid Abulfazl settled in Chhatbaniir. 

(3.) Sayyid AbulfazMl occupied Kdndli. 

(4.) Sayyid Najm-ud-din Husain settled in Jagner. 

The Ghhatbantir branch is also known as the Ohhutrauri, and the Jagner 
branch has the synonym of Jhajari. After their settlement in these villages 
the local history makes the Sayyids continue “ in the service of Shihdb-ud-din 
Gbori” (1193-1205 A.D.), another manifest anachronism. The oldest inscription 
that has been discovered relating to the Sayyids of this district is tliat on the tomb 
of Ibn SM&r Chhatrauri, the Sd'dr Auliya at Sarabalhera. It bears date 777 H. 
(1375 A.D.), and local tradition makes him eighth in descent from Abnl Farah.’- 

Regarding the present condition of the home of the Sayyids in Patiiila 
Mr. Cadell writes“ A KiindHwfi.1 told me that he had been in Patidla when 
in service iu the Panjdb, and that he had gone to see the cradle of his race. 
He says that the true name is Ohhatbandr, now a large town with several 
thousand Sayyid inhabitants. In Kundli there are only a few huts. Tihanpur 
is a petty hamlet and Jagner is uninhabited.” Shortly 
after the settlement in the Panjab the family divided 
into two branches, one of which settled at Bilgrdm in Oudh and sent a colony 
to Mdvahra in the Eta district, and the other emigrated to the Dndb. Both 
families claim relationship with the Sayyids of Khairahad and Fatehpur Haswa, 
but as early as the reign of Akbar, the pretensions of the Bdrha Sayyids to 
be descendants of Ali and Fatima were not accepted by their contemporariosj 


The name Bdrha. 


I The text of the inaoription (Proc. A. S., Bea , 1872 166) runs aa follows 

“ 1, The beginning of the huilding of this tomb was on 3rd Jumada I. 
a. After 777 years had passed away since the flight of the beloved prophet. 

8, (During) the reign of PiruzBliah of high fortune, whose throne is the highest heaven, 
the victorious, the praiseworthy. 

4. Ibn Balar, son of Husain, ordered this tomb of heavenly grandeur (to ho built), 

5. May God Almighty in Hie kindness and mcroy receive him iu the eternal mansion !" 
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Thra Emperor Jaliangir saya of them that ‘Hire personal courage of the Sayyida 
of BiU’lia, but nothing else, was the best proof that they were Sayyids,” Tho 
derivation, too, of the name ‘Bdrha’ is uncertain. Some say that it is derived 
from IjAhir, ‘outside,’ because the Sayyids, disgusted with the debaucheries of 
the Mina bazar at Dehli, preferred to live ‘outside’ the city. Others derive the 
name from the fact of the Sayyids being Shiahs and followers of the twelve (bdrah) 
Imdins, or that the name was originally adldtabrdi', ‘ the pure Sayyids.’ The 
authors^ of the TahaMt~i~ Ahhari and the Tuz'dk-i-Jah&nglvi both derive the 
name from tho number of the principal villages (&dra7j = twelve) held by the 
Sayyida in this district, and this is the most probable derivation. Similar 
settlements of foreign communities in India are distinguished in the same way; 
thus we have a ‘ Pathdnon ks bdrah hasti,' or 12 villages of Pathans, in parganah 
Ahdr of the Bulandahalir district, and the chaurdsis (84), bdonia (53), ohauUsk 
(24), and ath&ralis (18) of those provinces are all known by the names of clans 
that founded them. 

Tradition has it that representatives of the fonr Panjabi clans came about 
Bottlomeut in Muzagiir- fhe same time into this district, and that the first settle- 
ment of the KundliwM branch was in Majhera; of tho 
Ohbatbaiuiri or Ohhatrauri branoh was in or near Sambalbora; of the Jagnori 
or Jhajari branch was in Bidauli and Palri, and of tho Tihanpnri branch was 
in Dhiisri and Kumhera. “ With the exception of Palri,” writes Mr. Oadoll, 
“ the earliest Sayyid settlements were made in tho sandy tract of the old Sambal- 
hera parganab or in its immediate neighbourhood, and it was not until later 
that the Sayyids obtained a footing in the richer portions of the district. Even 
tradition allows that the earlier acquisitions were made through tho good will 
of Hindu owners whom tlio Sayyids placed, in vai'ious ways, under obligations. 
This tends to show that tlie fertile portions of the district were then fully 
occupied, and that tho Sayyids came into the district anxious for a settlement 
within an easy distance of the capital, but not yet holding such high offices at 
court as would enable them to obtain possession of fertile townships already 
settled. This view is confirmed by the fact that a family of (xardezi Sayyids, 
who are allowed to have come to tho district before the Bdrha Sayyids, settled 
on the edge of the same wilderness of sand, but nearer tho better laud and 
close to old J4t and Bajpitt communities.” It is possible that, in addition to 
the fact of the reigning family being Sayyida, the existence of a colony of their 
co-roHgionists in this district first caused the Panjabi Sayyids to turn their 
attention to this portion of the Duab, and this can only have taken place after 
tlioy had resided long enough in their original settlements to feel the pressure 
of increased numbers and consider themselves able to establish new homos 
amid an alien and probably hostile population. __ 


1 Bloclinianii’s Ala-i-Akbarif 1., 390-0, 
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Throughout the reign of Akbar and his immediate successors the Sayyids of 

Bai'ha^ took part in almost every campaign of import- 
Rise of the Sayyids. .1 • i i ■ ^\ i / i j 

ance; their usual plaeo was m the harawai or vanguard, 

and they distinguished themselves ever by their courage and bravery. The 
KiindlivAls first came to notice, and next to them tho Tihanpuris, who, under the 
brothers Sayyid Abdullah Khtin and Sayyid Husain Ali Khan, raised the narao 
of Barha Sayyids to the zenith of its glory. Their story i.s told under tho general 
history of the introduction and is also noticed horeaftor. Their acquisitioirs, how¬ 
ever, in this district were not of a permanent nature, and their downfall was so 
complete that not a tithe of thoir ancient possessions now remains to their des¬ 
cendants. The Ohhatrauris, too, had thoir timo of distinction. In thestrLmo-Ie 
between Muhammad Shah and the Tihanpuris, tho Olihatrauris sided with the 
former, and Sayyid Nusrat Yar Khan, Sliahfimat Khan, Knku-ud-daula and 
many others received substantial rewards in return for thoir services. The fiir- 
thor history of the family \Vill better be told by sketching the progress of each 
branch to the present day. It may, however, be noted bore, that tho Bayyids 
have private marks of recognition which “they say,” writes Elliot,- “havoheon 
very successful in exeludiug impostors from the tribe, Particular families havo 
donominatious, such as clog, ass, sweeper, (Sic., which aro derived from tho menial 
offices which, it is said, some Sayyids of this family porlbnuud for tho Emperor 
Hum^yfin when reduced to extremities daring his flight from Shor Shah.” 

Sayyid Kamar-ud-clm, son of Naj m-ud-cUn Jagneri, is said to have first settled 

Tho Jagaeri Sayyida. “i*' district. Some gonera- 

tious later, a descendant of his, ono Sayyid Paklir-ud-din 
emigrated to Palri iu parganah Jauli and settled there, flo purohased 
proprietary rights in Palri, Chaudauri, Ohaudanra, Tulsipur and Kheri, which 
for a long time remained in his family. During tho drought which occurrod 
at the last settlement thg Jagueris were obliged to dispose of all thoir pro¬ 
perty in Jansath except a tenth share iu tho village of Palii, Most of the 
Jiinsath Jagneris now earn a subsisteuco as cultivators, labourers, or servants 
and many havo emigrated to the PHuipat and Dolili districts. Tho present 
head of the Bidauli family, Muhammad Husain, hold tho office of Kazim in 
Oudh before tho annexation, and his nophew, Mahdi Hasan, was a chakladar. 
The latter saved the lives of some fugitives during the mntiuy, and rocolvod a 
pension and an order to leavo Oudh and reside in Bidauli. There ho has 
devoted himself to the improvement of his estate, which is not an extensive or 
fertile ono, bat with care and supervision cap yield an income suffioiont to 


^ In the ^twenty-first yenr of Akbar s reign the I3u,rh,i Sayyids were ennafred an'iinsl iiin 
Jlindnrebels m Ajinor ; Dowson’s EUioc, Yl,6i. In tho lorty-fiitt year a.wyld Iicll louiilit in tl o 
Dakhin: Aiid, 0 B. In the war with Klmsrn, Saif Kl.a i. ,son of H.iyyid Malmitid did enroll on? 
service, having reoeived not less than Bevcntocu wounds, nml Sayyid Jamal- -din veils n^ort iTiv 
wounded: Bid, 287, 273. = Bciimes’ Elliot I, 12 Tliis ao'ooiint 

Jov 1 find that gome such distmoliou.s are comiuou to ,iU tho hHumJics of tins biiyyid stoek. 
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support the moderate recpiiremeuts of the dignity of the Btirha Sayyids of the 
present day. The census of 1872 shows 1,116 Sayyids in parganah Bidaali, and 
the settlement records of 1863 givetliem as holding 15,799 acres as proprietors, 
of which 9,079 acres represent their old holdings, and the remainder has been 
acquired by purchase by one or two families. The following table’- gives the 
descent of this branch from the founder, omitting collateral branches:— 
Genealogical tree of the Jagneri branch of the Bdrha Sayyids. 

f- ——-«— -^ 

S. Najm*ud-diQ Httsiaiti. 

1 

S. Kamai'-ud-din Iluaain. 

S. Wali4b-ud-din. 

% 

.S. Jamal-iid din. 


Si Kaddiis, (&e.) 


R. Eaklir-Htl-a<n, 

-^-, 

S. Daud. S. ICasim. 

( 1 
S. Fa'cliKhan. . S. Tahya. 

S. Paleh All. S. Ravi. 

S. Akbav Ali. t - L - , 

I I 

S. Kabir Ali. S. Nur AH, 

S. Taha-mir Ali. 


S. Dakhini. 


S. R&liif. Ali. 


S. Ali Asglmr. 

!. 

S. All Akbar. 


S, Sukbu, 
w I 

S. Madad All, 


S. Altdf Iluaain. ZaMr Husain, 


B. Ajmori. 8, Fhula. 
S. GliiiUim Ali. 

S. Gliulam Nabii 
S. Zakir Ali. 

S. A.aghar A li. 


S. lyazir Ali. S. HajnbaL Ali. 


S. Sadik Ali. 

I 

iS. Mulid Husain, 


S. KSzim Ali. 
Fakh Uusain. 


S, Jhagril, 

S. Muiid Ali. 
S. dokhu. 

S. Harden All. 


S. Fateh AU. S, RIah'i ffuiain. 

(Bid.anli.) 

Thus the present S.ayyid Mahdi Ilixsan of Bidauli is thirteenth in descent 
from Sayyid l^ajni-ud-din Husain, the founder of liis house, and allowing thirty 
years for each generation, this would hring ns to the close of the fifteenth century 
for the emigration from Jagnor. Though several members of this branch obtained 
honourable employment under Akbar and his imniodiale successors, they have 
never reached the distinctions for which the members of the other branches are 
so remarkable. The persons whose names are in italics were alive in 1864. 


1 The genealogical tables of the B irlia S'lyyids are too voluminous for insertion here, and 1 
shall only give one or two under ecch family aa an example, and to sho-vf the number of genera¬ 
tions which has alapsed since their emigration from the Panjdb. 
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Sayyicl Abnl Fazail, Kiindliw&l, settled in Majhcra, wliieh is said to have 
been originally known as Mnnjhcra from tlie quantity 
Kuudlwals. of mtby grass (sacc/iarum moonjft) which grew there. 

At the present time the traces of masonry buildings, for some two miles, along 
the road between Majhera and Miranpur testify to its former greatness. Buli- 
pirra, which ties between the two villages, was formerly 
Sayyid Mahmud. ^ muhalla of Majhera. Amongst the descendants of 

Sayyid Abnl Fazail mention is made in tlio Ahi-i-Akhari of the brave oldsoldior 
Sayyid Mahmud as the first of the Ciirha Sayyids who took service under the 
Timiiridos. He was with Sikandar Siir in Maiikot, but seeing that the cause of 
the Afgbiins was hopeless, he left thorn and went over to Akbar. In the first year 
of Akbar’a reign ho fought in the campaign against the forces of Muhammad SluUi 
led by the oelebrated Hornu. In the second year (1557 A.D.) ho was engaged in 
the Ajmer campaign, and in the following year Look part in the capture of fort 
Jitasdran^ and an expedition against the turbulent Bliadanriyas of klatkdnth in tho 
Agra district. In 1561 he obtained o jdffir near Dehli, and towards the end of 
1574 took part in the expedition with the Amroha Sayyids against Raja Madliukar 
ofOrchha.^ He died in 982 H. (1574 A.D ), and was buried at Majhera, whore 
his tomb exists to the present day with tho following inscription in Arabic'*:—• 
"In the name ot God, tho moreifnl, tho element. 0 God, hloss tho prophet, the faithful, tho 
pure, of tho family of Ilaahiai, Muhammad, and his family, and his friends who were iuHtnictoil 
in his manuors. God is everlasting and praiseworthy in all Ills doings. Tlio groat aruir, ivhn is 
pardoned and rendorod pure, and hue voaohod tho vicinity of the meroy of God, tlie favour-lies- 
towing King, Sayyid Malimud Khdn, a lord of the drum and tho (lag in his time, died—may God 
cover him with His pardon— oir tlie night of Thursday, eth Jiiiniida 11., 982 (or 23rd Septemher, 
1674, A.D).” 

Bayyid lUahmud^ was *‘a man of rustic habits and groat por.sonal oourago and 
generosity. Akbar’,s court admired his valour and chuckled at his hooriwhnoss 
and unadorned language; but ho stood in high favour witli thooinpovor. Oneo 
on his return from tho war with Madhukar of Orohlia ho gave in tlio state hall 
a verbal account of his expedition, in which his ‘ I ’ oooitrruil ofteuor than was 
doomed proper by tho a sembled Amirs. ‘ You have gained tho victory,’ inter¬ 
rupted A-af Kh.'in, in order to give him a gentle hint, ‘ because His Majesty’s 
good fortune (ikhdl-i-pddishdU) accompanied you,’ Mistaking tho word Hkbdl' 
for the name of a courtier, ‘"Why do you toll an untruth?’ replied Mahmud; 

‘ Ikhal-i-PadisMlii’did not accompany me. I was there and my brothers; wo 
licked',them',with our sabres.’ Tho emperor smdod, and bestowed upon him praise 
and more substantial favours. Onoo Mahmud vvas asked how many generations 
backwards the Sayyids of B4rha traced their descent. Accidentally a fire was burn¬ 


ing on the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, ho ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ It I am a Sayyid the fire will not hurt me; if 1 am no Sayyid I shall get 

1 DowBon’a Elliot, VI., 22 = Gazetteer, I., 666, » J, A. S,, Bcn.,'xE., SGOOBlochraamA 

^Rloohmann’s Ain, I., 389, 407, 41", 440, SOI. 
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burnt.’ He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest request 
of the bystanders. His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace of being singed!” 
Genealogical tree of the Kundliwal h'aneh of the BdrJia Sayyidsi 

S. A.l5iA Fiizail. 

1 

R. Pfttph, 

B. Muliamuiatt Iwaz. 

>S. MiihnmmiKl Nili*. 


S. Afsav-iul-tUn. 



S. Izliiir-nd-dln, 

S. Asatl Ali» 



S. Zaiiwil-iiliidto, 

S. KliurnliO(l, &c. 



S. Mfr siid. 

1 

K. Lliilk. S iJiiiiUl, 5ic. 

S, Miilcliaii. 

S. Alhu, 

S. Mimawar, 

IlVlll-lul-dlH. 

Muu(v-iul-tKu, 

S. Mahiiu'id KliAn 
((U<-‘il 1574 A.U.) 

S. AUmiiO mul 4 brothers, &c, 


If'iizl ItiiHalu, &o. 

Amir l/itswiii. 

9. *jF[dsliim. 

S. Miillilo. 

S- Alnm. e. kLiiii B. BiUlni Shii]iVal, Kliiiu^ 

1 (Aluerut), (Meerut). (Thjuiiiir). 

8. Aliun TI. 


S. Iiiilyat All. 

8. IHzabr Kluin. 



S. UMiiyal All. 

S. Gliiililiii MuUcvuiminl Kluin. 


. 

1 

1 

8. Wililj’at MiiUfijnuiud. 


S.Jriiliim'Kl All. 

P 


S. AUbar AH. 

RNaJAbtit All. 


S. WulujJ-ul-Uasaa, 


S. Aslinlc All. 




S. Imdild nusnln. 

1 (Tisanp). 



ntsharat AIL 

iros irat Humiiu 



The persons whoso names are in italics wore alive in 1864. It will be seen 
that the table difftjrs somewhat from the list given by Mr. Blochmann, which 
runs as follows 

S. Mitlnmltl. S. ClihaJiij brotlior. S. Aimad, brother. 

I . I 1 

/-*'-----^-—-'“N ,-^--N 

S. Kifllm. R. XIi\h1i1iu. All Ayglior Bait Kluin. S. iTnlifingir,, 1 

{ I I I S. Jam/^l-ud-dfni 

I NuiAl lydn, S. Jafar Shujdat Klidn, 

I. S* Adam. S. Ei’tynzfd (?) | 

1 i 1. S. Kiizatfnr Ilinunab Khdn. 

3. S. Swlalmiln, 9. Snltiln Baliibaf Khdn, 2 . 9. Kutb, 

ufliLS IkblJKiis ICliriii. 3. 9. Najdbur* 

Sayyid Alhufell at Ohunar, where his tomb is. Sayyid Ahmad rose to the 
rank of a commander of 2,000 under Akbar. He was governor of Patan in 
Gujr4tfor some time and died in 982 H. (1574 A.D), His tomb is hold sacred, 
and ho and his four brothers are known as the “ panch shahid.” The sons of 
one or more of these and grandsons of Sayyid Alhu were Sayyid Yusuf and Sayyid 
Wali Muhammad Khan ; from the latter came Kamdl-ud-diu Khan, aliaa JamM- 
ud-din Khan L, Said Khan, alias JamM-nd-din Khan IL, &c. The first JainM- 
ud“din Khan perished at the siege of Ohitor, Sayyid Ismliil and Sayyid Ishfik 
were sons of a second wifo, known by the fact that Majhera was divided between 
the two families, and in this way Ismfiil and IshAk got ono-quarter share each, 
while the other brothers got only one-sixth each- Pattis IsraAIl and IshAk are 
in this way larger than pattis Mimawar and Alhu. Patti Miikhan became a 
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placo of some importance and has been entered as a separate village in the rove- 
nite records. The tomb of Sayyid MahnniJ Khan is in Makhanpur, and the mar'' 
ble tombs of Sayyid Makhan and his son, Sayyid Saif Khdn, who prodecoasod him, 
are also in the same village. Walipura, now known as Eiilipnra in patti Alhn, was 
named after "Wali Muhammad. Sayyid Kasim and Sayyid Hfishim served with 
Sayyid Ahmad in Gujrtit and so distinguished themselves by their bravery that 
they were rewarded by a grant of a jdgir in Ajmer. They were frequently 
employed m vau of the, MK\y (kardioalj. &a>yyid Hfehim settled et Seshira- 
pnr in parganah Bhumaho was killed at the battle of Sarkich noar Ahmad- 
ahad, and Sayyid K4sim was wounded at the same place. Kasim, onhis recovery, 
was appointed tlmnadar of Patau, and enjoyed similar high commands until his 
death in 1007H. (1598 A.D.). His family settled at Mawiina in the Meorut 
district, whei-e they held 21 villages. Sayyid Ali Asghar Saif Khhu is said by 
some to be the son of Sayyid Mahmud, but local authority makes him the brother 
of Mahmud, and the same who is mentioned by Jahixngir in his memoirs as having 
distinguished himself in the war with Khusru.’^ Sayyid Alam settled in Khori 
Sarai, and his grandson, Hizabr Khan, founded Tisang. Sayyid Salim settled at 
Mahimidpur in the Meerut district, but his ftimily is now decayed. Sayyid Shnjaat 
Khiin appears to have been tho son of Sayyid Jahdngir, who was son of Sayyid 
Mahmiid. Sayyid Jahangir attained to high command in Dehli and received a 
grant of land “ azgang ha Tisang'' He also obtained a grant of lands in Bij- 
naur and founded Jahanahad, where Shujtiat Khdn built a famous mosqno. Ilis 
family held the estates until the mutiny, when their possessions were confiscated 
for rebellion. The existing members are dependent upon their relatives of Tisang. 
Sayyid Biiyazid, who served daring Akh.ar’s reign in Gnjrfit, is mentioned by Mr. 
Blochmann as probably belonging to this family. In Shahjahiin’s reign he was 
made a commander of 2,000, and had previously received tho title of Muslafa 
Klian. Sayyid Chhaju, who died in 9(i7H. (1559 A.D.) and was buried at 
Majhera, is also said to have been a brother of Mahmud, but hia name does not 
apipear in thelooal list. Besides these, sovoral S-ayyiJs are mentioned amongst 
the grandees of the Mughal court whose families cannot now he traced ont, such 
as Sayyid Ldl, who served in Gujrat and the Dakhin,^ and others. 

The Kiindliwals are at present distributed amongst the village.s of Majhera, 
Present state of the Hashimpur, Tisang, Bitlipura and Tfindera. They are 
Kunaiiwd,l3. for the most part very illiterate, and many of thorn 

earn their livelihood by manual labour. Some, however, have obtained high 
appointments under Government, Thus Sayyid Imdad Husain is a tah.sildar and 
was rewarded with the gift of Jaula iu proprietary right on aecount of services 
rendered during the mutiny. Sayyid Ghulam Hu.sain of Balipura is also a well-to- 
do proprietor. Majhera, however, bears all the appearance of a village decaying 


I DovfSon’s Elliot, VI., 273. 


“ Ain, I., 826. 
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beyond remedy. Sayyid Alain perished with prince Bhnja in Arakan, and Mr, 

Blochmannnotices that of the twenty-two companions of that unfortunate prince 

ten were Bar ha Sayyids. Branches of the Kundliwal family are established at 

Maiman in. the Meerut district, and across the Ganges in Chaiidpur and Jahanabad in 

the Bijnaur district. As a clan, they have almost become extinct since 17CO, when 

the few who did not perish by famine and the Marhatta sword emigrated to Oudh.^ 

The first place of residence of tho Chhatbamiri or Chhatrauri branch was 

close to Sambalhera. One of them called Sayvid Hasan 
Cliliatrauri branch. ^ i i n. ,• i 

hakhr-uddin hvedin the reign of Akbar and must have 

had some influence at court, for he was able to procure for his friend, the Raja of 
Sambalhera, the confirmation of that dignity in the male line to the Raja’s son 
Riim Ohaud. Rfun Olumd succeeded his father, and on his death without childreu 
the Sayyid procured the succession for Rdm Ohand’s widow. She was so pleas¬ 
ed with his conduct that she made over as a gift to Sayyid Hasau the whole of 
her property, and on receiving the sanction of the imperial court the Sayyid 
look possession of Sambalhera and the adjoining estates. Another branch of tho 
same family is settled at Tisha. Sayyid Husain had four sons : (1) Sayyid 
Shor Ali, who died without issue j (2) Sayyid Ahmad, killed in the war with 
Katan Son of Ohitor, and one of whose desoendants settled in Kailawadha, and 
another, Roshan Ali Kbda, served under Muhammad Shah ; (3) Sayyid Tdj-ud- 
din, whose son, Sayyid TJmai', founded Kakrauli and colonised Rauli Haghi and 
Bora, where many of his desoendants reside to the present day and are of some 
importance; and (4) Sayyid Sdlar Auliya. Tho last left Sambalhera for Kailhora 
where, in a manner somewhat similar to that adopted by his grandfather, ho 
obtained possession of the village as the adopted son. of the owner, a widow. 
Sayyid Saliir had two sons: {a) Sayyid Haidar Khdii, whose descendant, Sayyid 
Ki'isim Sliahdraat Khan, settled in Mirhnpur and founded the Haidar Khhni 
family; and (5) Sayyid JVluhainma<lKhd.a, whose descendants remained at Kiiifchora 
and form the Muhaminud Khiiiii fiimily. Members of tho Haidar Khdni fa¬ 
mily are still found in the villages of Mlninpur, Gadla and Bhiipa, and some of 
them are in the service of Government in positions of trust. Of those that 
remained at Kaithora, Sayyid Nusrat Yiir Khan and Ruku-ud-daula attained to 
high rank during the reign of Muhammad Shah as governors of Gujnit, Agra, and 
Patna. They held twenty-oiglib villages in jdijir in Ahmadabad, which remained 
in possession of the family mitil 1850. These grants were made in return for their 
services against their brethren of the Tihanpuri branch, which resulted in almost 
the annihilation of the latter. Tho descendants of Sayyid Shah^mat Khan are the 

1 Tho tomb of Miriiu .Saj-yitl Huisain at Moibera boars the following inscription 
“1. 0 Lord, forgive our sins, for wo are sinnora and Thou art forgiving. 

3. Thou art good, but we are wicked and have oommittod endless ovimes. Tho d-ito of the 
dentil of Miviin Sayyid Husain, the Good, who hiia obtained pardon and forgivenoBs, is (he 6th 
.fumiida II,, 1002” (9th March 1692).—Blochmann in Proo, As. Soc., Ben., July, 1873, p. 142. 
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only Bai’ha Sayyids tlial sLill i elai n tho title of NawAb. The Oliliatraaris of Moviia 
in Blmkarberi reccivod griiata of land to the 'vvost of tbo Kali in Cliartlniwal 
wbicli they still retain, -wLilst their original homo in Moriia has fallen from a 
flourishing town to a petty agricultural village. Tho mosque of Bibi Jhabbu, 
wife of Kawab Hasan Khaa, who was a Bakhshi during tho roign of Muhammad 
Shdh, is one of tho last of tho substantial Sayyid buildings in Morna. Tho in¬ 
scription on it shows that it was croctod in 1725 A.D. at a cost of Hs. 9,000.^ 
Besides tho tomb of Ibn SAlar already mentioned, another exists at Sambalhera, 
built by the architect Daswaudi in 1031-32 A.D. by order of Sayyid Mukhan, son 
of Baha-ud-din. The same architect’s name appears on a tomb in Grlmlibpnr.® 
Genealogical tree of the Ghhairaun branch of the Bdrha Sayijids. 


S. Alml 
S. aI)u 1 Ilixi. 

srAIAwal. S. uaiilar, 
S. Muliaminad. 

S. IIiiHan Vnlclir-iul-tlfu. 
B. Yaliya- 

a aIi- 

S. 


S. SiliSv Auliyn (clioil 1375 A,D.) 


S Til] 


S. Muliammacl KU5u. S. Uiiiani' Kliiln, 
I .(hce iK'Iaw). 

aSdUfll. 

amLn. 


l-Hd-iUii. 


B. Muliammud. 
S. SayvidJlu. 

8. Ahiitai^ kc. 


8. Bliei* All. 


S. Tnauf. ^ 
B. idTilufT. 

S. Yiimif n. 
a Euicii-ua-[iiiuiB. 
a Wtcli-iilla. 


S. Jafav (tiidaon). 


a Nawnzlali All. 

S- ranvai-I.li AIi. 

S. Yir lliiliiiuHuiKl, 
(sons ill Oiulli.) 


B. llHnara-iKl-aln. I 
a BliiH, &o. r -— 
S. BAi'ui, &c. 


. Umnr. 


S. Klidii, &c. Abu uYillb, &c* 


8. Fatoli MuUttiiujifta, &c. 


B. Aiii llusnin. 

01 Jaul-ucl-tUiL Ilaiilai', 


a. Zfxfaryiil) Ali» 


R. Kulundev All. 


g.tui 


. frudir 
IZwain. 


S, Imi id 
Busain,, 


H.Altuf FI.Ahia 

Husain. nasait, 

J'iwan All. 

S. Ilaldiiv KhAa (above, son of S. .Siilfir,) 
B. Alcilas All KliAu. 

S. Dllcr'KIii'ui. 

S. Uosbaii AIi KUAii. 

S. MasaM. 

B. KAbUi'i SlmliSmat Klldll. 

S. Til] iiiiUaminiiil. 


S. Aniail llasiiiii 
All. 


S. AhkIhu' 
llunahi, 

S. Nmrat Jlusaln, 


,S, Ata AH ICIiAii. 
a KMn, 


0. Tnliavvui'All. 8. Ttij-iuMUn. 8. If’azil 8,1'/iklu-UiNIfn KMn. 


S.*tihAzl-Tiil'(lIii All, S Gfhuluin MUBtiiifa, S. Bildwar All. 
0. Jamuyut All 


H. Sliavhnrt-flin AH. S. RirilJ-iul-lKn AIl- 


S, Mnni. 

S. HuBlarn AU. S, Ghulam 
Xlusuin. 


ft. dh ulam & A/uiiad | | 

Mui'taza. All, S. All Hasain, ,S. AH Iliwaa. 

I 


H. Yiiaiif Ali, 


,S. MuHnmmaa All. S. Tarn/aiil lliasatn. S. Afzal Husain. 


S. JUjda Hitsain. S. Haytiz llusaUi. S, ZJmlii All. S. Mahdl Husain. ShMim Husain, 


^Proc. Aa. Soo., Ben., July, 1873, p, 142. 


Ibid, 1872, p. 166, 
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Tilianpuri brancU. 


Sayyid Chaman. 


It is possible that the Sayyid Raju who felP at the siege of Ahmadnagar ia 
1003 H. (1594 A.D.) is the grandson of Sayyid Taj-ud-din mentioned above. 

It is the Tihanpiui branch, however, that has raised the name of the Bhrha 
Sayyids to the highest pitch of eminence. Sayyid Kh4a 
Mir/ eighth in descent from Sayyid Daud, left Tihanpur 
and settled at Dh^sriiii parganah Jauli of this district. He had four sons, the 
eldest of whom was Umar Shahid, who settled in Jansath; the second was Sayyid 
Ohaman, who settled in Chhataura or Chitanra; the third was Sayyid Hasan, who 
settled in Bihhrh and the fourth was S. Ahmad, who settled in Kawal, a village 
in parganah Jansath. I shall now briefly describe 
these four branches of the great Tihanpiui stock. Sayjdd 
Charaan’s village now lies on the left bank of the Ganges canal in parganah 
JAnsath. To his family belongs Sayyid Jalal, who took possession of Kharwa 
JalAlpnr in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, in the reign of Shahjaban, 
and ia said to have acquired proprietary rights in a chauUsi (24) of villages 
there. The village of Ohhataura was enlarged by Sa 5 'yid Muhammad Salah Khdn, 
but Sayyid Shams, the sou of Sayyid Jalal, leaving the imperial service, the fami¬ 
ly declined. Sayyid Shams Lad two son3,S.iyyid Asghar Ah and Sayyid Asad Ali, 
the former of whom died without issue, and the descendants of the latter reside in 
Chhataura and JalAlpur, They are all in very reduced circumstances, and the 
Chhataura family were obliged, in 1843-44, to sell the bricks of the ruined houses 
in their village for Rs. 10,000 to Colonel Cautley to build the works on the Ganges 
canal. They hold only the village of Ohhataura, at the present time, in this dis¬ 
trict, and have not extended their possessions in the Meerut district, 

Genealogical tree of the Tihanpuri branch of the Bdrha Sayyids, 

---A--- 

S. Daiid. 

S. Am/i'Kaslr-ud-din. 

S. Sa]f&lZarln. 

Biwin Sayyid All. 

S* Abul Kisim. 

St Abul Hasan, 

8, Moliain. 

S. Mil Musa. 

Diwin Sayyid Khin M{r. 




S. Umar. 
(SdQpOBlca.) 


S. Chiimnn. 

St Sbliflt 

S. Gadban. 

S. vieln. 

S, Jaia. 

S. Sliiims. 

I 


S Hasan. 
(Seepostm) 


-1 

a Alimatl. 
(Seiposim.) 


S .ABgUar All. 


S. Asftd All,. 


S, Ghaslta. 


S. Mill! biln All. 


S JaliU-ud-afn. 


Variously spelled KIiwAu Fir, ICIiwdn Kir, Kbwdn Mb’, Klilu Kb', Kbdn Mir. 

® Ain, I,, d 62 . 

80 
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This tree is not carried any further as the members of the family have so 
cleclmed in importance. 

Sayyid Hasan/ the third son of Sayyid Klidti Mir, emigiatcd to Bihari, near 
Sikliara or Sikhri, in the south-east of parganah Muzaf- 
Sayyid aaon. farnagar. He had six sons : Sayyid Mau and Sayyid 

Khdn, who died without issue ; Sayyid Kutb, Sayyid Ydsuf, Sayyid Sultim, and 
Sayyid Haf'lr-ud-din. The descendants of Sayyid Kutb, the eldest son, still 
reside in Bihispur and Muzaffaruagar, and the remains of extensive masonry 
buildings around their present residence show that this family also attained to 
wealth and distinction in the imperial service. The Sayyids of Ratheri are descoud- 
auts of this branoh, but the greater number are now either small proprietors, 
cultivators, or in service. The descendants of Sayyid Ydsuf, the third son of 
Sayyid Hasan, are found in BihAri and Wahalna. Tho descendants of Sayyid 
Sultan, the second son, are very numerous ; many of thorn are in sorvieo and 
many are petty proprietors, cultivators, and holders of grants of land froo of 
revenue. This subdivision of the family still own Saiidhauli, opposite Wahalna, 
on the Kluitauli road in jiarganah MuzafFarnagar, 

To the descendants of Sayyid Hasir-ud-din, the sixth son of Sayyid Hansa, 
„ bolougs the celebrated Sayyid KbiVijahiin-i-Sluihja- 

lm;u who attained to such power under the iLmporor 
Shahjahan. He received in jdyfr, from his mastor, forty villages in parganalis 
Khiitaurt and Sarwat, and free of revenue in perpetuity ten thouHaiid bighas 
of land with tho title of Abul MuzaiFar Khan. Sarwat was nominally the chief 
town of his new possessions, hut was at that time almost clesortod. Sayyid 
Kluiujahan commeneod a new town on lands taken from Sujrn and Khera, 
which was completed by his son, who named it Mma&araagar in honoav of his 
father. Sayyid Abul Mansdr’s name is still preserved in the name of the village 
of Mansdi'pur, and tho doscondants of Shorzamdn Khmi, alias Muzaffar Khan, 
his brother, are still to he found in the Abupnra muhalla of MnzalTarnagar. 
Mr. Bloehmann gives the following tree of Sayyid Khdn Jahim’s descendants 
•which agrees very well with the local list:— 

S, Khanjnliin. a lirothor. 


(1.) S. Manslir. (a.) S. Sherzaraau. (8,) S. Munawwar Lashkar Khan, (1.) S. Ali. 

] (2.J S Fii-oz IlclitiHas 

S. Wajiliucldm Khan. KLa.i (died 107? 11.). 

Sayyid Khdnjahhn died in 1055 H. (164-5 A.D.) Most of tho rovouno- 
free lands still remain in tho possession of his desooudiinta. At Mr. Tliornton’s 
settlement in 1841 the Muzaffaruagar pai’ganab contained sixty-four villages, 
most of which belonged to Sayyids. Tho Sayyids have lost in thjs pai’ganali 
alone between 1841 and 1861 npv^ard of 13,373 acres. As a rulo, they have 

^ In some lists ivrittcn ‘ Iliinsa.' 
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been extremely improvident, and were obliged to borrow money from tlie nsnr- 
era at a high rate of intorest; the time of reckoning came npon them unexpect¬ 
edly, and unable to pay, their estates were sold by auction in satisfaction of 
decrees of the civil court. 


Genealogical tree of the family of Siyyid Hasan of the Tihanpuri branch of the 

Bdrha Sayyids. 

S. Hasan. 


I I I 

S. Mfin. S. Khin. S. Yuauf. 


S. Snitan. S. Haslr-nd-din (see below.) S 


llutb. 


S. Abhu. 

I 

S. Husain. 
S. Firoz. 


S. Hasan, 


S. Daulat All £I £n. 

S. Abdul Wabab and tour brothers. 
S, cLhaju and two brothers. 

S. Chiiagh All. 


I 


S. Abdullah Khan. 

S. Ghand Khiu. 

S. ShniSat All KhSu 
1 .and two brothers. 


S. Eayazid Kbiu. 

S. Haj ati and seven 
1 brotliors. 

S. Qhalib All and two 
brothers. 


S. Fahar Khdii. 

S. Faydz AliKbau S, Ilayat All Kbin. S. Boslma AH. 
and four brothers. ( | 

I S. Ghu’&ni All aud S. Niir Muhammad, 

S. Ghuldm Murta- two brothers. I 
za and one brother. I S. Umar AH- 

I S (.Thulatn Haidar. 1 

S. Abhfis Ali and | S. Munawar All. 

two brothers. S, SubhSii Ali, I 

I I S. Arif Ali, 

S, Hnytlt Ali and S, Hajit Alt, ( 

throe brothers. I S. jZdmin Ali and two brothers. 

I S. Imdiid Husain. 

S. Iradfil Aliand | 
two brothers, S, Muhammad Husain, 

I _ S. Nasir-ud-din (above, son of S. Haiisa). 

5. Karam Husain | 

and three bra- S. Ahmad, 

thers, I 

S. Yusuf Kbiln. 

NawSb Khfiajal Su Khan, alias Abnl Muzaffar Kb&o, 


S. Abul Mansur Khan. 

S Ajmeri. | 

( S. Nasr-ulla, &e. 

B. Ghulfim Muhammad. &c. 


B. Mfiarfim, 


S. Lashkar Klifia. 


S. Sherznredn Khdn or Muzaffar Kl4o. 


S. 'Wazir. 

^1. Hasan AU and 
eight brothers. 


S. Aahraf Ali. 


S. Tdhn. 
Edlint Ali. 


S. Abdussamad. S. 'Wajih-ud-din. S. J a-zamau Khd 


Molisin Ali and Gliulim Hasan ELfiu and three 
two brothers. brothera. 

Kalan'dar AU I | 

and three Yatab Ali. Bakbahiah AU Kbdn and two 
brothers. j brothers. 

I Firoz Ali and 1 

Ahmad Husain a brother, Ahsnu Ali Kbdn, 
and three j 

brothers. NisAr AU and 1 

three brothers. Imdid Husain. 


S. Zafary db Ali. 

S. An dn AH. 

■ 1 

S. Jiifur Hasan, 


S, ShujAat Ali. S. Vildtjat AU, S. Abdul AH. 

S. Ghais-ud-din Haidar, S. Abul Maiaffar. 
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Sayyid Ahmad, the fourth son of SayyiclKMn Mh-, settled in Kawal, where 
his descendants still reside and are persons of some im- 
Sayyid Ahmnd. portance, Tdtar Khdn and Diwdn Yar Muhammad 
Khan of this family distinguished themselves in the service of Atirangzeb. There 
are many Sayyids mentioned^ by Mr. Bloohmann in his notes to the Ain-i-Ahbari, 
whose names agree with those in the local lists, but without the details, which 
are not given, it is impossible to identify them. Altogether the descendants of 
Sayyid Hasan have not fared well. The chief Mansurpur bram'h, involved even 
before 1841, has gone steadily, to ruin. The Ghdlibpur and Kailawadha Sayyids 
have, also, succumbed more or less to the money-lenders. Those of Kh4oja- 
hanpur, however, havo preserved five villages, and those of Sardi retain half 
their ancestral property. 

Genealogical tree of the family of Sayyid Ahmad of the Tihanpuri Branch of 

the Bdrha Sayyids. 

S. Ahmad. 


S. Masaud. 

1 

8. Cbota. 

j 

1 

DiwSn Mani. 

I 

S. Amjad Ali. 

1 

CiwAn Y&v Mubammad K1 fin, 

S. Td'fir Kbfiu, 

I 

1 

Diwfia Mubammad Sbfikir. 

1 

S. Kustam Ali, 

1 

DlwSn Gbulfim Husain. 

1 

S. Mahbfib Ali. 
1 

1 

S. Sher Ali and three 

1 

S. Hingu. 


brothers. 

i 


S. Baudah Ali. 


VilAyat Ali. 


S. Sabir Ali. S. Sddik Ali. S. Anwar Ali. 

1 ! 

1 ^ —..^ 1 .. 

S.Aliffaian. S. Muhd. Hasan. S. Fateh Alt, 


- 




S. Gluilftm Abbas. S, Farzand Ali. Akbar Ali and 
S. Fozl Husain. one brother. 


S. Ydsuf Ali. 

S. Crhildm Ali. 


Sayyid Umar. 


S. Yahub Ali. 

We next come to the descendants of Sayyid Umar, the eldest son of Sayyid 
Khdn Mir. Sayyid Umar settled in Jdnsath, a village 
then inhabited by Jdts and Brahmans. His descendants 
acipuired proprietary rights in the village, and during the ascendancy of tho fa¬ 
mily in tho reign of Farrukhsiyar, so extended their possessions that they wore 
detached from Jauli and formed into a soprarate tappa known as Jdnsath from 
the principal town. I shall first give tho genealogical tree before proceeding 
to the history of this family. 


^Ain, I, 398, and J. A, S., Boi).,Xr., 261. 
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Genealogical tree of the family of Sayyid Umar of the Tihanpuri hranch of the 

Bdfha Sayyids. 

S. Umar Shahid. 

Shaikh Muhammad. 

I 

Sayyid-ul-Mahdi. 

S. Nasir-ud-din. 

S. Mohsin. 

S. Khan Mir. 

I 


S. Najib. 

S. Batan. 

S. Ohulam Hasan. 
S. Jalii*. 

Nusiat All. 


I 


S, S^cr All, 


S. Shaikh Muhammad. 
S.-ul-Miihdi. 

Navrab Abdullah Klian. 
Nauab Ghulam Muhammad Khau. 

I 


8. Pir Ali. 


S. Husain Ali Etidn. 


S. Hasan Ali KiSu. 


S. Kaidmat Iliisaiu. 8. Harzand 
Ilnsain, 


S. Kamar-ud-d!n Ali Kbda. 
S. Mukarram AIL 


S. Najm-ud-din. S. Nur-ud-din. S, IirSn-ud-din 
I j (see below.) 

Si Eukn-ud-dfn, S. Darresh Ali. 


I 1 

S WazirAli. S. San-d-ulla. 


S.Kuatam. 


S.Zulfi.kdr, 


S.HaJ&bat Ali. 


Ahmad Bakhsh, S. MuhammadBakhah.S.Za nin Ali. S. Earzand Ali. 


S Iratjdj Ali. S. IrshiidAli. S. Viyaiat Husain. S. Bashdrat Ali. 


S Zafarjdb. S. Shai'f-ud-din 
I I S.Kdilm 

S. Mahdi Hasan. 

S. Akbar Ali Kl di I 
and two others, S. Muhammad 
Husain. 


Ali, 


S, Susain Ali Khln, S. Af db Ali KLdn. 


S. Mihrldn Ali. S. Najlf Ali. S, All bar Ali, S. Ghildm Ali. 


I 


I 


-| 


S. Fida Husain B.dmldm Husain. S. Haidar Hasan, 
and three 
brothers. 


S. Ahmad Alt Khin, 


I 

S.Asghar Ali. 


S. Khurshed AK. 


Imdm-nd-din (son o{ Hasan Ali Kbdu above), 


8. Mlda Munga. S. DilHvar AliKhdn. 


S. Nisdr Ali. S. Muhammad Ali KhSn, 


S. ^YaJid Ali. S. AmjadAli.. S. Musharraf AH. S. Aihaf Ali. 
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From this family came the celebrated Nawdb Abdullah Khan, so well known in 
Ajmer under the name of Sayyid Mian. Mr. Bloehmauu differs from the local 
lists and gives five sons to Sayyid Abdullah Kb5.n: (1; Sayyid Hasan Ali Ivhdn, 
known by his title as Kntb-ul-mulk, Sayyid Abdullah Kli&n ; (2^ Sayyid Sait- 
ud-din Husain Ali Khdu, not mentioned in the list 5 (3 j Sayyid Husain Ali, Khan 
known by his title as Amir-ul-mamalik; (4) Sayyid Najin-ud-cliu Ali Khan, the 
son of Hasan Ali KhAn aecording to the list; and (5) Nur-ud-dinAli Khan, also the 
son of Hasan Ali Khan aceorciing to the list. Towards tho close of Aurangzeb’s 
reign the 'iilianpuri branch of tho Barha Sayyids attained to considerable in¬ 
fluence and were entrusted with important commands, Sayyid Hasan 
Ali and Sayyid Husain Ali wero in the employment of Azu'm-ush-shdn, son of 
Muizz-ud-din, who was afterwards known as tho Emperor Bahkdur Shah,^ and for 
their gallantry at the battle of Agra, in 1707A.D., which gave tho throne to the 
father of their patron, the former received the government of Allahabad and tho 


Rise of the Jinaath f&mily. 


latter that of Patna. 

In 1709 A.D. we find Sayyid Ahmad, Sayyid Khan, Sayyid Husain Khan, and 
Sayyid Ghairat Khan, all from BArha, fighting boldly 
for the emperor against the Hindu princes on tho Nar¬ 
bada who had taken the opportunity to revolt. Tho Sayyids, truo to tho reputation 
of their family, fought in the van of the army and perished to a man with all 
their followers. During tho next few years tho Biirha Sa 37 ids distingnishod 
themselves in the PanjAb, along the Indus and in Gujrat, until the Lime came 
when by their aid the Jausath family became masters of HindustAn. The year 
1712 found the Sayyid governors distrustful of the jmwor of tlioir enemies at 
the Dehli court, and they at length resolved to raise prince Farrukhsiyar to tho 
throne. In this design they were successful, and, as his ministers, enjoyed tho 
highest dignities that the emperor could confer. They did not, however, attain 
their object without much hard fighting, and in the battles of Allahabad and Agra, 
which then took place, many of their relatives and clansmen lost their lives. Najin- 
ud-din Ali Klidn, NAr-ud-diu Ali KhAn, and Saif-ud-din Ali Kluin greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves, and NAr-ud-din lost his life at Allahabad. Sayyid Hasan Ali 
Khan, henceforward known as Sayyid Abdullah, was appointed vazir of tho ompiro 
with the title of Kutb-ul-mulk, and Sayyid Husain All became cominandor-in- 
chief with the title of Amir-ul-mamalik. Their subsequontcaroor belongs to gone- 
ralhistory and has been sufficiently noticed in the introduction to the history of 
theMeerut division. Sayyid Husain Ali Khau was assassinated in 1721 A.D., and 
his brother Sayyid Abdullah was poisoned throe years afterwards. Many of tho 
Sayyids of note fell with Sayyid Husain Ali in 1721, and still more porishod in the 
unfortunate battle of Husainpur when Sayyid Abdullah was taken prisoner. Still 
some suiwived, and amongst those mentioned as JiolJing high commands at 
^ Siyar-ul-mataldiktiaim, 22 , 52, GS, 06,403. ~ 
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tills time I find the names of Sayyid Asad-ullali, Sayyid Jau-nisdr Khan, Sayy id 
Ikhlas Khan, Sayyid Asad Ali Khan the lame, Sayyid Diltuvar Khan, and Sayyid 
Firoz Ali Khdti. The estates of both brothers were conferred on one Mahanimad 
Amin Khan, who lost no time in enforcing his authority in this district, At the 
same time Kamar-ud-din Klian succeeded to the dignities formerly held by the 
Sayyids, and over remained the bitter, active and unscrnpnlous enemy of their 
race. 


On the death of Sayyid Abdullah in ] 724 A.D., Sayyid Kajm-ud-diu Ali Khdn, 
TnlrigucsofKamar addin his youngest surviving brother, obtained for some time 
honourable employment under Sarbaland Khda, go¬ 
vernor of Griijrdt, and subsequently shared in the uumerited misfortunes which 
befell his patron. At the same time other members of the family continued to 
serve with distinction in various parts of the empire. Kamar-ud-cliu became 
alarmed at their reputation, and seeing that “ the snalce was scotched and not 
killed,” resolved to take such measures, on the first opportunity that presented 
itself, that the very name of Barha Sayyid should be completely obliterated 
from the records of the state. In this resolve he seems to have been actuated 
as much by religious feelings as by hereditary hatred] he was a Sunni, whilst the 
groat mass of the Sayyids ware Shiahs. The vazir, fot a long time, confined 
himself to denying them all employments near the emperor’s person until, at 
last in 1737, finding his efforts not so successful as he had supposed, he carried 
his loiig-oherished plan into oxeoutiou. Sayyid Saif-ud-Jiu Ali Kh&n, ever 
since the death of Sayyid Abdullah, had resided, in retirement, on the family 
estates at Jdusath, and the vazfr determined to provoke him to some apparently 
overt act of rebellion so as to give some colour to the action that he intended to 
take. For this purpose one Marhamat Klria was despatched to the SahAranpur 
district with orders to resume the jetffir of Sayyid Saif-ud-din and those of every 
other member of the family of the late Sayyid loaders and their dependents. 
Marhamat Kh&ii was a man of coarse and brutal manners and undertook the 
office of jackal with alacrity. In oarrying out his orders with an organised 
‘ crowbar brigade’ he acted with such unnecessary violence and cruelty that 
the Sayyids rose en wiassc^and put him and his followers to death. Kamar-ud- 
clln, delighted at the iiitelligonee, and thinking it a good excuse for destroying 
his enemies, root and hranoh, assembled a large force of Turdnis, a body of Af¬ 
ghans under Ali Muhammad, Rohilla, besides coutingents from the governors of 
Katehir, Shahjahdnpur, and Shahabad, and a large body of Ohhatrauri Sayyids, 
all of whom he placed under the command of his own brother Azim-ullah Khan, 
a name then, as in 1857, associated with deeds of cruel murder and rapine. 

The vazir’s force marched ou Jansatli, the head-quarters of the Tihanpuri 


Sack ot J^usatb, 


Sayyids, and defeated Sayyid Saif-nd-din at Bhainsi 
ou the Khatauli road. The town was then suii'ounded 
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and taken by assault, and for three whole days nouglit but rapino accompanied 
with murder and rape prev^ailed. The Rohilla leader distinguished himself in 
the battle by killing Sayyid Saif-ud-diu with his own hand, and received sub¬ 
stantial favours in reward besides permission to use the great drum with his forces. 
The resumption orders were now carried out with the greatest vigour, and many 
of the Sayyids emigrated to Lucknow, Bareilly, Aonla, and Nagiua. A branch 
of the Jansath Sayyids is said to exist in Purniah iu Bengal, and the descend¬ 
ants of the celebrated pfr, Sayyid Abdullah Kirmdoi of Birbhum claim rela¬ 
tionship with the Sayyids of this district. For some time the Chhatrauris 
reaped the reward of their desertion, bat with the building of the fort of 
Shukartar, near their principal town of Morna, troubles came upon them also. 
The Pathdus, too, in every way sought to undermine the influence of the rem¬ 
nant of the Sayyid aristocracy, and with the aid of the Gujar chiefs of Bahsuma 
on the south and Landhaura on the north eflectnally prevented any coalition of 
the Sayyids amongst themselves. These chiefs, and even the Jdt and RaJpAt 
communities, made common cause against the old state grantees. Pur Ohhapdr 
on the north and Bhukarheri on the east fell into the hands of the Landhaura 
chief, vvhilst Bhuma, Khatauli, and Jdusath were occupied by the Bahsuma chief, 
and where the Gujars did not claim any supremacy, the village communities 
themselves declared their independence or became vassals of the Pathdn chief. 
To the south-west a Rajpdt leader received a cluster of villages from Zdbita 
Khan, and many of theso had formerly belonged to the Sayyids. 

The ancestor of the Nan db of Karndl received three parganns in jdgir, 

^ c including Muzaffiirnagar and the estates formerly held 

. by the descendants of Sayyid Khdnj ahdn, and n o matter 

who lost or won, the Sayyids seem to have always been on tho losing side. 
What limited rights they preserved were held by them as the vassals of what¬ 
ever power might, for tho time being, bo strongest, whether Imperial, Afglidn, 
Marhatta, or eventually the British. There was little change amongst the vil¬ 
lage communities, who all through retained their old position intact, and in 
those oases, too, where the Sayyid settlements had approached the status of a 
village brotherhood their possession was acknowledged. The famine of 1783 
A.D. was severely felt in this district, and for the no.xt twenty years, in common 
with the other districts of the Upper Duhb, MuzaBfarnagar became tho prey 
of marauding bodies of Sikhs and Eohillas. Tills state of things continued 
for the first two years of British rule when troops could ill be spared ovon for 
the protection of the district and the security of the revenue. Mr, Guthrie 
the collector, was often obliged to take refuge in the small mud fort of Pazl- 
garh “ with no other force than a few naj&s,’’ and it was not until the begin¬ 
ning of 1805 that Colonel Burn was able to clear the district of marauders (sea 
ShAMIiI). 
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Leaving the Sayyid history at the conquest, I must briefly review the Sikh 

raids into the district, as they exercised no inconsider- 
Sikh raids. i ^ 

able influence on its fortunes. The first great invasion 
took place under the ferocious Banduinl710 A.D., when Jalal-ud-din of JalAl* 
abad was faujd&v of the Sahfiranpur circle. The Sikh hordes after plundering 
and burning the towns *of Bahat, SahAranpur, Ambahta and Nanauta in the 
Sahdranpur district, penetrated southwards as far as the northern parganahs 
of Muzafiarnagar. The faujddr and his two nephews perished in a vain at¬ 
tempt to oppose the marauders. The latter had in the Giijars important allies, 
who gladly embraced the opportunity now afforded them to resist and throw off 
the yoke imposed by their Musalman rulers. Community of hatred and iu 
some sense of religion made them ready to aid the Sikhs to supplant the exist¬ 
ing power, but, perhaps, in rendering this assistance they were as much guided 
by their hereditary and instinctive love of plunder and a desire to save their 
own villages as by any other motive. They have always been found on the 
side of disorder, and until they become weaned from the roving, semi-nomad 
life that they have been accustomed to lead for generations, they will always 
rise to the surface when the reins of administration havo been slackened and 


they think that plunder and murder can be indulged in with impunity. But as 
long as the Giijar knows that the Q-overnraent is strong and willing to protect 
its subjects, so long will he remain satisfied with his hereditary occupation of 
cattle-stealing and cattle-grazing. Bhould evil days ever unfortunately arise, the 
Gdjav tracts will, as they have always done, prove a very thorn in the side of 
the district officer and demand all his care and attention to manage them. 

The death of Bandu and the dispersion of his followers freed the district 
for over half a century from the incursions of the 
Sikhs In lie? A. D, after the battle of Panipat they again com¬ 

menced their plundering expeditions. In 1763 A.D. an immense force crossed 
the Jumna, and after sacking Sahfiranpur, attacked and plundered the Sayyid 
town of MiiAnpur in parganah Bhukarheri. In the following year the same 
town suffered severely at the hands of the “ Budha dal,” the name by which 
the newly organised forces of the Sikhs was known. From tho Siwdliks on the 
north almost to Meerut on the south, and even across the Ganges to Bijnaur on 
the east, the entire country fell a prey to the army of the Sikh theocracy and 
its Giijar allies, and village after village was plundered and burned, the inhabit¬ 
ants were slaughtered, the crops wore destroyed, and the cattle were carried off*. 
Although the Rohillas under Edfiz EahinatKhdu attempted some reprisals, their 
efforts were fruitless, and Najib-ud-daula, the natural guardian of the district, 
was absent atDehli, so that the Sikhs, satiated with plunder, were able to retire 
leisurely to their own country. For three years there 
was some appearance of rest, but in May, 1767 A.D., 
81 


1767 AJ3. 
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the Sikhs again came, iuoi'eaased in numbers, improved in organisation, and 
more confident from success. Sweeping down by unfortunate Mnauta, they 
harried the whole of the Barha sottlements, Meerut itself was attackoil, and 
were it not for a timely diversion of a few Afghfin detachments, could scarcely 
have held out. The Sikhs retreated north-wards and wero pursued, and in a 
battle fought between Kainina and Sluvnli in this district the imperial troops 
were viotorious i but hardly had the latter reached Dohli when the Sikhs wero 
again over the boi’dor. hfanauta was again burned, and all the way down to 
K4adhla nothing was seen but smoking heaps of ashes where prosperous villages 
once stood. Najib Khan, now relieved from the presence of his enemies at Dehli, 
took the field and succeeded in clearing the district of marauders, and ovontually 
drove them back by N'lnauta an I Islamnagar to the ghats on the Jumna. 

But this was his last success; for hencoforth, writes^ Mr. Williams, “as regu- 
^ ^ lavly us the crops wore cut, the border ebioftains 

crossed over and levied blaek-mail from almost every 
village in the most systematic manner. Their requisitions wore torinod ‘ rdki,' 
and sometimes euphemistically ‘ kamblV or ‘ blanket-money.’ Each of them had 
a certain woU-kiiown boat or circle so well recognised and so clearly defined 
that it is not unusual for the peasantry, at the present Jay, to speak of soino 
places being, for iustanco, in Jodh Singh’s others in Diwau Singh’s, or 
Himmat Singh’s, and so on. The collections, of ooiirso, varied with tho ability 
of tho people to pay, averaging from Bs. 2 to Es. 5 a head. Two or throe 
horsemen generally sufficed to colloct them, for two or throe thousand more 
wore never very far off. In case of delay about paying up, a handful of 
troopers, each well mounted and ar-med with a spear, sword and a good match¬ 
lock, speedily appeared to aocolorato tho liquidation of the debt. The Sikh’s 
endurance and rapidity of movemont wore quite conimonsurato with his rapacity, 
enabling him to baffle, if not delay, superior numbers. With tho exception of 
beef ho had, it is true, no objection to a generous diet of fish, flesh or fowl, and 
he thoroughly enjoyed his liquor ; but, at a pinoh, he could march some twenty 
or thirty miles a day on no bettor faro than a little parohod gram washed 
down with pure cold water. A tent ho desjnsod ; baggage, in tho ordinary 
sense of the word, he had none, looking to others to provide him with that as 
well as most other luxuries. Besides his weapons, his whole kit consisted of 
horse-gear, a few of the very simplest cooking utensils and two blaukots, ouo 
for himself and one for his faithful stood. These last important items of tho 
Sikh warrior’s equipment clearly point to the origin of the terra ‘ karnUif 
for tluo tax levied on each villager or townsman was, on an average, equal 
to about tho price of a blanket. In spite of the simplicity of his habits, 
^le took a pardonable pride in the adornment of his person and the proper 
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maintenanco of his accouti’emeiits. Like the auoieut Spartau, he never failed 
to carefully oomb out and adjust his long hair and beard before the battle, and" 
his white vest contrasting with his scarlet trappings made a fair show as he 
rode along gallantly to the fight. Although his tactics mainly resolved them¬ 
selves into a prolonged series of skirmishes conducted after the Parthian fashion,' 
yet in the strife of mon contending hand-to-hand he was terrible, though help¬ 
less against good artillery. The‘rfaZ,’fortunately, possessed very few guns 
and hardly understood the use of them. This deficiency saved the country 
from complete subjection, a contingency which seomediaiminent a few years 
later.” 

The people were helpless, and, left to themselves, began the construction of 

those mud forts which are so oharacteristio of the state 

Subsequent raids. . n i 

ol insecurity of, indeed, nearly the whole Duab during 
the latter half of the last century. In 1774 and 1775 formidable invasions again' 
occurred, and in the latter year, ZabitaKhau was obliged to purohase the safety 
of his fortress of Ghausgarh by paying a fine of Rs. 50,000. Departing thence, 
the Sikhs ravaged the Sayyld country and plundered Miranpur and Kaithora, 
where the Sayyids, Shaliamat Khan and Fatehullah Khiiti, made some slight’ 
resistence. The Sikhs than pissed through Shamli, Kairana, Kandhiaand Meerut, 
and then again turned westwards. Dispirited by the success of his enemies at court, 
and despairing of being able to take the field against the Sikh invaders unaided, 
Zabita Khan turned his attention towards forming an alliance with them against 
their common enemy, the court faction at Dohli. Uniting their forces, the Sikh 
and the Rohilla leader marched down the Dudb and were mot by the imperial 
forces near Budhanaj retreating thence to Raghra and again toAmirnagar, the 
allied forces suddenly turned round and attacked the imperialists, who were' 
routed with great slaughter in March 1776 A.D, K'sim Ali Khdn, the brother' 
of Majad-ud-daula, dfwdu of the empire, fell in this battle, and the disorganiza¬ 
tion of the Dehli army was completed : Meerut, Hapur, Sikandra and Khuvja 
were taken, and even Koil, Atrauli and Kasgauj wore visited by the invaders. 
Franoklin says that Zabita Khdn was so pleased with his now allies that he 
renounced Isldm and became a follower of Nanak, under tho name ^ ^'Dharain 
Singh,” and Mr. 'Williams attributes to this circumstance the proverb still 

current in the district 

“ Eh guru he do chela, ddha Sihh ddha Ruheld." 

Najaf Khdn was summoned from the J&t country, and after a bloody battle' 
was fonght between Amirnagar and Q-hausgarh, suo- 

Bikh-UchKaf^dfrao*! 

Jnmna. After a time, he induced Zabita Rbau to 
come to an understanding with the emperor, and caused him to be restored to 


J Cvuminsbam? 117. 
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all his previous dignities. But in doing so both parties forgot to consult the Sikhs, 
who henceforth regarded their former ally as a renegade, and made his possessions 
again the scene of tho same rapine and destruction that had mai'ked their earlier 
irruptions. From 1778 to 1781 every year saw the plundering hordes across tho 
Jumna, and in August of the latter year Meerut was again besieged. Fortu¬ 
nately Mirza Muhammad Bbafl was able to oppose them here with a considerable 
force, and having succeeded in defeating the whole Sikh array with great slaugh¬ 
ter’, and in driving them out of the Durlb, carried the war into their own country.^ 
During the terrible famine year of the ohaHsa (1840 S., 1783 A.D.,) the 
1788 S8AD Sikhs under Baghel Singh, Krora Singhia, occupied 

the upper Dufrb as for as'the Ganges, and even swept 
round by Hardwfl-r through tho Dehra Diin. These incursions alarmed oven the 
English in Calcutta, and in 1784 Major Brown was sent on a deputation to Shdh 
Alam by the Supreme Council. His mission is thus described by Franoklin^:—• 
“ The real cause of Major Brown’s arrival, wms in conseqnonco of orders ho had 
received front his Government, not to decline any overture that might bo made 
for affording a military aid to tho royal cause. The Sikhs had for several years 
back, by their predatory incursions into the DuAb and Rohilkliand, excited alarm 
in the government of Asaf-ud-daula, and Mr. blastings, the British Governor, 
with his usual discernmont, deemed the exertions of the court at Dohli miglit, 
at the present juncture of affairs, prove a beneficial counterpoise to tho rising 
power of the Sikhs.” The Bight of Mirza JawAn Bakbt to Lucknow prevent¬ 
ed any overtures being made, and the Sikhs wore again left to thomsolves. In 
the following year Jassa Singli Ramgarhia and other chiefs, including RAi 
Singh Bhangi, and his nephew Shor Singh, Jodh Singh of Chaohrauli and 
SAhib Singh of Ladwa, marched straight tlirongli the DuAb, sacking Mii'Anpur 
on their way, and dually orosaing the Ganges, pluudorod Rohilkliand as far as 
Ohandansi in the Moradabad district. Cunningham® writes At this period 
Zabita KhAn was almost confined to the walls of his fort of Ghausgarh, and tho 
hill Raja of GarhwAl, whoso ancestor had received DAra as a refugee in defiance 
of Auraugzeb, had been rendered tributary, equally with all his brother 
Rajputs, in the lower hills westward to the ChiuAb. The Sikhs were pre¬ 
dominant from the frontiers of Ondh to the Indus, and the traveller Forster 
amusingly describes the alarm caused to a little chief and his people by the ap¬ 
pearance of kof) Sikh horsemen under the walls of their fort, and tho assiduous 
services and respectful attention which the like number of troopers met with 
from tho local authorities of GarhwAl and from the assembled wayfarers at a 
place of public receptiou.” lu 1788 A.D. the year of his deposition and death, 
Ghulam KAdir defeated a force of Sikhs who, after sacking Ambahta, were 
marching southwards through Muzaffarnagar. 


1 Slmli-Aulttni, 84, 
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After the capture of Meerut and the execution of Ghul4m Kadir in 1788, 

The Marhttttas make the Marhattaa marched northwards through the D u&b 
terras with the Sikhs. annexed the northern districts, of which Gthani 

Bahaiur of Banda^ became the first governor. Temporising with the Sikhs, 
he allowed many of their leaders to hold poi'tions of this and the Sah&ranpur dis¬ 
trict partly as farmers and partly in lien of the uncertain dues that they were 
accustomed to levy.* Thus in 1790 A.D., Rii Singh of Jagadri and Sher 
Singh of Bnrhiya took possession of portions of the muharari of the Q-njar Raja 
of Landhaura, comprising parganahs Manglaur, JauiAsi and Jawdlapur in the 
Sahdranpnr district, but were obliged to give them up in the following year by 
the new governor, Bhairon Pant Tantiyn. Both still held, for some time, por¬ 
tions of the Sultanpur parganah, whilst Rai Singh occupied Nakur. In this 
district Qurdat Singh of Lad.va obtained parganahs Jhanjhdna, Kandhla and 
Shdinli and held them with Karndl for twelve years. Bhanga Singh, also, 
acquired Bidauli and Kairana, and all agreed to protect the Duab from the 
attacks of the other Sikh chiefs. But, relieved of their great enemies, the Sikh 
confederation fell to pieces, and chief began to attack chief and aggrandise 
himself at the expense of his co-religionists. Nakur itself, though held by Hdi 
Singh, was attacked by Diwdn Singh and plundered. The former appealed to 
the Marhattas, who had already begun to levy tribute from Patidla and other states 
in Sarhind, when the death of Sindhia himself put an end to any aggressive 
attempts on the part of his followers. 

On the death of Madlioji Sindhia in 1794 A.D., the Sikhs across the Jnmna, 

State of tlie country In already jealous of their brethren who received grants 
1794 A.D. in i;iiQ Doab, were ready for further raids. Daulat Rdo 

Sindhia with eight battalions of disciplined troops was at Poona, De Bofgae was 
at Aligarh, the Begam Sumru was at Sardhana, and Appa Khaiidi Rao with 
George Thomas* was in Mewat. Profiting by the disorders of the time, the 
Sikhs again invaded the Du4b in 1795 A.D., and succeeded in driving the 
Marhatta garrison from Saharanpur. The fugitives took shelter in the fort of 
Jahilabad and would not have escaped their enemies had not George Thomas 
appeared with a portion of his Mewat force and relieved them, Thomas was 
then appointed ‘ warden of the marches’ by Lakhwa D&da, who had succeeded to 
the Marhatta command in SahAraupur, and was given charge of 2,000 infantry, 
200 cavalry and sixteen pieces of artillery raised for the protection of the 
Jumna frontier, and was assigned the parganahs of Pdnipat, Sonpat, and Karndl 
for their pay. Thomas, however, found his task no easy one. Although Bdpu 
Sindhia exerted himself during 1796 to restore some appearance of order, the 
Q'Mi jiiffirddrs were found to be intriguing with their brethren in the PanjAb. 
The Sikh commandant of Shdmli, then in Gur dat Singh’s Jdyfy, was detected in a 
» Gazetteer, I., 32, “ Mr. G. Williams ie Cal. Eev., LXl,, 42. f gee Gazetteer,II., 2^ 
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treasonable correspondonce ; his fort was attacked by Thomas, was taken, and the 
entire garrison fell by the sword. Thomas then hastened northwai’ds to assist 
BUpu SinJhia, who was engaged in investing the Tdrlcman fort of Liklinanti, 
then held by Bahrinand Ali Khiin, and here also, he and his forces distinguished 
themselves and contributed, in no small measure, to the ultimate success of the 
Marhata troops. Crossing the Jumna, Thomas defeated the Sikh confedoratos 
in four successive actions near Kariiill, but finding Perron, who_ had succeeded 
De Boigne, inimical to his success, Thomas loft the DuAb for Mewat, still, how¬ 
ever, continuing his operations against the Sikhs. He repaired the walls of 
Hansi, oast guns, erected manufactories for ainall-arms and powder, and enrolled 
largo numbers of horse and foot, with which he levied contributions on the 
neighbouring Sikh States. We next hear of the Sikhs as allies^ of Sainbu- 
n4th, the Baniya agent of Imliin Bakhsh, governor of Sahfiranpur. They 
joined him in his revolt against Perron and wore 
1790 1600 A.D. present at the battle of Khiitauli, early in 1800, in 

■which Sambnnath’s six battalions were defeated by three of Perron’s battalions 
•with the loss of six. guns, About the same time Thomas attacked Jhincl, 
belonging to Bhiig Singh of the Phiilkia confodoracy. The town was relieved 
by the old chief,- Baghel Siugh Krora Siughia and the sister of the Patiala 
B-aja, but they failed (o injure Thomas in his retreat to Htiusi. Early in 1800 
Thomas took Fatoliabad and reduced the Bhattis of Ilaridua to submission, while 
the Pathiias of Maler Kotla and the converted Musalnr.aus of Riiikot, also, ac¬ 
knowledged him as inaater, In all quarters ho spread his influence and eora- 
pelled submission to his authority and made those whoso own will had, hitherto, 
been their solo law, obey his slightest command. The Sikhs wore not more 
successful in the Duab, they and their employer Samhundth wore again dofoatod 
in August, 1800, with the loss of all their baggage and twenty-four piocos of 
cannon. Following up his success Perron resumed nearly all the Sikh witli 
the excoplion of Jhanjhana, 'which was still held by Giirdat Singh, and yielded 
a revenue of Rs. 36,554, and other lands hold bj'- Bliiig Singh and valued at 
Rs. 57,968. KAndhla was transferred from the Ladwa chief to Colonel Hoss- 
ing,” and Shamli, with a revenue of Rs. 38,000, was added to Chhapranli as the 
jdyfr of Shah !Niz4m-ud-din, the comptroller of the imperial honsohold and a 
firm friend of the Marhattas. It was, however, resumed by Perron in the 
mins of 1801 and included with Bidauli and Kairmia in his personal 

The history of the Sikh in the Dudb during 1801-02 is so iutimatoly con- 
neoted with Thomas that I must ngain refer to Ins 

Aliomas. ^ 

history.* la 1801 Thomas raised his forco to tea 
battalions of disciplined infantry with sixty piocos of cannon and secured to him- 

1 See Gazetteer, n., 2S9. = Cunninglifttu, 123. a cdlr Meerut, 2lst May, ]8o7.^ 
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self a country yielding three lakhs of revenue a year. "With this considerable 
force he made a bold attempt to besiege Lahore and ropcatedly beat the Sikhs 
who attempted to opjmse his progress, and was beyond the Satlaj river, within 
four marches of Lahore, where he intended to plant his colours and make it 
the capital of his future empire, when he heard that the vigilant Perron was 
preparing to attack him. Thomas made a rapid retreat to Hdnsi, fiiThtincf 
the Sikh horse who hovered round him, and marching thirty or forty miles a 
day. “ His swift retrograde movement,” writes Smith, who was then in the 
Marhatta service,^ “ astonished Perron, who had hoped to seize Thomas’ de¬ 
fenceless country, before ho could return to defend it; and who had determined 
to annihilate Thomas’ force or to employ it to forward his own view. With 
this determination Perron collected ten battalions and two thousand horse 
and inarched from Dohli in August, 1801, to negociate with or to fight Thomas, 
Perron had previously strengthened his party by alliances with some Sikh chiefs, 
the political foes of Thomas, who had agreed to assist Perron with money and 
with cavalry (five lakhs of rupees and ten thousand horse) to exterminate their 
dangerous neighbour, Heorga Thomas. In August, 1801, the two rival parties 
approached each other near Bahadnrgarh, ten hs to the west of Delhi. Thomas 
also had formed alliances with the Begam Sumru, with the Rajas of Jaipur and 
Alwai‘, and with Lafoutaine, wdio commanded si.x battalions of Piloze’s party in 
the service of Sindhia, Such are the singularity and treachery of eastern poli¬ 
tics, that two of Sindhia’s brigades, Snmru’s and Piloze’s, had agreed to assist 
Gteorge Thomas against Daulat Rao’s commander-iu-ohief, Perron.” 

“ I was employed to bring Thomas to terms and to an interview wdth his 
rival. Perron offered him sixty thousand rupees a 
Negotiations with Thomas, party, the rank of colonel, and the fort 

of H&nsi, if Thomas would take service with Sindhia and serve under Perron’s 
order. Thomas, to gain time, agreed to Perron’s terras, and wdth some difScuI- 
ty I brought them to an interview; but they soon became mutually distrust¬ 
ful, and separated to commence hostilities. Perron wished to follow the politi¬ 
cal axiom ‘divide et impera;' he required Thomas to divide his force by send¬ 
ing four battalions to the assistanoe of Sindhia; and Thomas was ambitious, 
his alliances were strong, and Daulat Rao’s detachments had just been cut off 
by the victorious Holkar at Ljjain, and Sindhia had made a precipitate retreat 
to Burhanpuiv The time was propitious to the views of Thomas. Perron had 
only ten battalions: eight of his battalions : had been ordered to march to the 
assistance of Siudia, whose affairs wore a gloomy prospect, Thomas wished. 

>I quote from “ A Slcetcli of the rise, progress wia termination of the regular corps formed 
and oommandod by Europeans in the service of the Native Princes of India : by Leivis Ferdinand 
Smith, late Major in Danlat.Hno Sindhia's service.” Calcutta circa ISOt, as giving the account 
of an eye-t?ilneas. 
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to gain time until he oould raise six battalions more —the recruits were on the 
way to join him, the arms were ready, and he desired further to strengthen his 
alliances. The victorious Holkar had repeatedly written to him to begin hosti¬ 
lities, and he would assist him with money and cavalry—in short, the chances 
were much in favour of Thomas; but he was a proof that in politics, as well as 
g.amcs, fortune mocks calculation and probability of success* Perron and 
Thomas were both too cunning to deceive each other long ; matters conid no 
longer remain dubious, and a rupture succeeded their hypocritical negotiations,”' 
“ Thomas retreated to Hiinsi, and Perron, unwisely, sot off for Koil with 
perron breaks with impolitic precipitation, leaving the war against his 
Thomas. euoinyto be carried on by Bourquien,' who commanded 

DeBoigne’a third brigade and wa,s a Major, Had Thomas acted with his usual 
prudence, boldness and activity, the forces under Bourquien must have been 
destroyed ; the allies of Thomas would have then thrown off the mask and openly 
taken his part, and before Perron could have collected another efficient force, 
Thomas would have been master of Dehli, the king’s person, and probably 
would have extinguished Perrou’s power and authority j and Sindhia would 
have quietly transferred that power to Thomas, for he would have been equally 
iudifforeat who governed Hindustan, Perron or Thomas, as ho must, from his 
impotenoy to resist, have bowed to tho will and power of every aspiring mind, 
who commanded large bodies of regular infantry. Hostilities commenced 
after the retreat of George Thomas and his army and the flight of Perron 
from his army. I was ordoi’od with three battalions to lay siege to George-' 
garb, a small fort, forty ios to tho eastward of Hansi. Tliomas and his fofoos 
were encamped under the fort of Hdnsl, and Bourquien was ordered with seven, 
battalions and five thousand horse to lio between mo and Hansi to cover the 
siege of Georgegarh, which must have fallen in a week; but with singular’ 
ignorance, Bourquien encamped at Jin, ton farther from me than Thomas’s 
army. The consequence was obvious, for throe days after I laid siege to' 
Georgegarh, I was attached by Thomas with eight battalions, compelled to 
raise tho siege and retreat to Jhajhar, four ios to the east of Georgegarh. 
Favoured by the obscurity of night I was not completely cut off, and made 
goo 1 my retreat, with the loss of ouo gnu and one-third of my force killed and 
wounded. How I escaped total destruction I do not yet know, and why Thomas 
did not follow my retreat I cannot say ; for if he had continued the pursuit 
I must have lost all my guns, and my party would have been completely des¬ 
troyed ; but Thomas spared me and remained at Georgegarh after raising 
the siege. I believe he was apprehensive of following me for fear he should be 
too far from Hfinsi, and that Bourquien, in the meantime, would out off his 
retreat to his fort; but alarm in his troops, I believe more strongly, to have 
1 Thi# man’s real name was Louis Bernard, ' 
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been the cause of his strange conduct. Tho next day, the 28th September, my 
brother, Oaptain E. F. Smith, arrived to my assistance with two thousand 
horse, after performing an astonishing rapid movement of eighty miles in ten 
hours; but brotherly affection gave impulse to his course, and his example 
hurried on most of the cavalry. This circumstance prevented Thomas from 
renew'ing the attack on mo, as he intended, on the 28 th September. On the 
29th September, 1801, Major Bourquien, with the third brigade, reached George- 
garh, after a surprising inarch of forty kos in thirty-six hours. The brigade 
arrived about mid-day, hut the troops were harrassed, fatigued, and famished. 
With destructive imbecility, Bourquien ordered the troops, consisting of seven 
battalions, to storm Thomas’s intrenched camp at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
He did not lead the attack himself, but prudently remained with the cavalry 
two thousand yards in tho rear of George Thomas’s line. The seven battalions 
of DeBoigno, with cairn intrepidity, advanced with their gnus through heavy 
sand, exposed to a dreadful and well-directed fire of fifty-four pieces of 
cannon, and attacked Thomas’s ton battalions in their intrenchments; but they 
were repulsed with the severe loss of above one thousand and one hundred 
men killed and wounded, which was nearly one-third of their number. Their 
slow progress through the heavy sand which lay in front of Thomas’s lines, 
owing to their guns, which they would not leave in their rear, occasioned not 
only their defeat, but their dreadful carnage. Thomas’s loss was not so great, 
as tho guns of DeBoigna’s battalions were mostly dismounted by their recoil on 
the sand, when fired, which snapped their axle trees. 

“ Among the killed was a very amiable and gallant young officer'. Captain 
E. F. Smith, who commanded the left wing of Do 
efeat o lomas. Boigne’a battalions. Had Thomas taken advantage 

of Bourquien’s ignorance and folly and sallied out on tho defeated troops of 
Perron, ho would have overturned his power: but Thomas was in this criti¬ 
cal moment confused and confounded, though he had shown feats of valour 
during tho action. Moreover, he had only two European officers to assist his 
exertions and direct a line of ton battalions, one of whom, the gallant Hop¬ 
kins, lost his leg, and his native officers had been bribed over to Perron’s inter¬ 
est. Fresh forces arriving, and Thomas unable or unwilling to retreat to his 
fort, was surrounded at Georgegarh: Colonel Pedrons arrived, superseded 
Bourquien, and blockaded Tliomas and his diminished troops. They sustained 
the blockade for seven weeks, aud at last were conquered by famine. The 
troops came over to Pedrons or dispersed, and Thomas escaped with great 
difficulty with his European officers, Captain Heavsey and Lieutenant Birch, 
who adhered to his fallen fortune with commendable inflexibility, to Hfinsi, 
and left bis enemy in possession of fifty-four pieces of cannon, his camp and 
baggage. Pedrons returned to Koil and Bourquien followed Thomas to Hanisi, 
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stormed the town and laid siege to the fort. Tho fort of Haiisi has been cele¬ 
brated in oriental history : it was one of tho strongest in India, aTid above 
forty thousand Musabnius lie buried on tho circuinjaeont plain, of tho 
various armies of the faithful who attempted to wrest it from tho Ilindds. 
Ala-ud-din Ghori took ii. six hundred years ago after an eighteen month’s 
siege and the loss of twenty thousand men; but it had boon dismantled and 
lay long neglected, and Thomas had not had sufficient leisure to renew its 
strength. Moreover, Bourquion had subdued tho garrison with gold, which 
in India is more irresistible than in Enropo. In this critical situation I 
came forward once more to assist Thomas to mitigate tho severity of hia mis¬ 
fortunes and diesipato tho dangers with w'hich he was environed. I advised 
him to an honourable surrender before the garrison delivered hinr over to his 
enemy, with eternal tlisgraec to themselves and ignominy to him. TIo followed 
my council, suvrondered tho fort on tho 1st January, 1802, and with his family 
and private property was convoyed to the Oompany’s frontiors under my pro¬ 
tection. His misfortunes had broke his daring mind and impaired his robust 
eonstitution; and tho luxuries of Indian tables hurried him to his grave in 
tho end of 1802.” Perron and tho Sikhs thus, fortunately, got rid of an in¬ 
veterate foe, and the British lost in Thomas an ally who would have boon of 
much assistance to them in their subsequent wars witli tho Marhattas. 

In November, 1801, the treaty of Lucknow was concluded which gave to 
^ ^ the British the Lower and Central Du4b, Gorakhpur, 

e conquest. ^ great portion of Rohilkhand. This was followed 

by tho treaty of Bassein, which Sindhia considered so injurious to liis interests 
that ho, at once, throw all his influenoe into the scale against the British, and 
war was declared. General Lake captured tho fort of Aligarh in 1803, while 
Perron, tho Maidiatfca commander, delivered himself up to tho English at 
Muttra. Tho British marched upon Dobli, and defeating a Sikh coutiiigont 
under Louis Bourquion expelled tho Marhattas, and eventually Mnaallaruagac 
came into their possession with the remainder of tho conquered provinces. A 
few days alter the capture of Dehli Colonel Burn occupied Salniranjiur. Ho 
had, however, hardly reached it when the Sikhs were again on tho border.^ 
Lieutenant Birch with a party of najibs pushed on to watch tho fords whilo 
reinforcements were asked for from Dehli. Oolonol James Skinnor with a 
strong detachment of some 800 irregular horse crossed the Jumna lower down 
and completely surprised tho enemy (February, 1801), routing tliom with 
great loss. Posts were, then, established along the Jumna and a battalion of 
the Begam’s from Sardhana ocoupiod Ohilkana. But the Sikh sardars tondorod 
their submission and all was peace for a time. In September, Oolonol Ochtar- 
lony recalled the troops at Sahtiranjour to aid in the defence of Dehli, then 

1 Gazetteer, II,, 862. 
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tlireatcnecl by Holkar's adopted son Hamath. The entire Uuab rose in their 
rear, and in October, 1804, Sber Singh of Burhiya and E4i Singh led the 
last groat Sikh expedition across the Jumna by E.iijghdt opposite Sulf4iipnr, 
(13th October). The Sikh chiefs were not inclined to give up their claims to 
raid and kambli from the Dn4b without a struggle, and, notwithstanding theii” 
submission in March, were prepared to tako advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the advance of Holkar’s forces in October to vindicate their alleged 
rights. They marched down by Damjhera, where a skirmish is said to have 
taken place, and thence by Ohilkdna, where the Sayyids offered some feeble re¬ 
sistance. In Snitanpur the house of an old servant of the Sikhs alone escaped 
destruction, and as they approached Sah4ranpnr, the Collector (Mr. Guthrie! 
was obliged to shut himself up in the old fort known as the Kik Ahraad- 
abadi with his records and treasure. 


Colonel Burn, on hearing of the advance of the Sikhs, set out fronr DeliU, 

„ , on the 25th October, with the 2nd battalion, 14th 

Actiin near Slmmh. , r. ■ , , A 

iN.l., a battalion of irregulars under Captain 

Harriott and six' gnus (one IS-ponndor, one 12-pounjer and four 6-ponnders) 

and was passing on rapidly to the relief of Saliiiranpur, when he was overtaken! 

by the Marhatta cavalry near Kandhla. Jasvvailt Rao Holk4r with a large 

force of horse had escaped from Uehli with the dotennination of cutting off the 

small force destined for the relief of Mr. Q uthrle. The subsequent fight is 

thus described from official records by Mr. Williams^: —“ After a vain attempt 

to cut hla way through the enemy, whose swarms were hourly increasing. 

Colonel Burn found himself constrained, on tlie morning of the 30th, to ocoupy 

a small mud fort under the very walls of Slkinli, a hostile town, which clo.sfid 

its gates against him. The villagers all know the spot well. It was afterwards 

distinguished by one of the most gallant fights, and one of the most cold-blooded 

massacres, that over happened during the mutiny. His situation was, to all 

appearance, desperate. The detachment amounted to barely 1,600 men, the 

force beleaguering it to fully 20,000, without counting a roinforceinent of Sikhs, 

and the townspeople showed the same spirit that characterised their conduct 

in later days, not only intercepting supplies and harbouring the enemy within 

their walls, but themselves taking an active part in the assault. Their matchlookr 

men, sheltered by the ramparts, kept up such a deadly fire upon our sepoys 

in the fort beneath, that they actually did greater execution than Holkar’s 

regulars, putting upwards of one hundred men hors cle combat before Colonel 

Burn was relieved by General Lake on the 3rd November. In the interval, 

the garrison fought with devoted bravery, amid cruel privations. The same 

cannot be said of tho Marljatta host, who vanished. at the sight of 

tho dust rising along the Dehli road in advance of the British colninu. 


1 Cal, UW., LXI., Ba. 
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Tiie episode curiously illustrates the force of hereditary predisposition. Ghasi 
BdiUj the leading JAt zamiudAr of the place, was chiefly instrumental in stop¬ 
ping Colonel Burn’s supplies and otherwise annoying his forces. Hi,s son 
Mohar Singh, following in the paternal footsteps, was consequently hanged on 
account of similar achievements during the year 1857. The British commander 
permitted his troops to burn the town as a punitive measure. This, we are 
told, had a most wholesome effect in other quarters. For instance, at ThAna 
Bhawan, some twelve miles north, ordinarily a hot-bod of disloyalty, Holkar, 
whose first inpulse seems to have been to effect a junotlon with the Sikhs in 
SahAranpur, met with such an unfriendly reception that he changed his mind 
and doubled hack again in a south-easterly direction. Meerut was equally 
inhospitable, so ho continued his flight southward.” 

Colonel Burn heard at ShAmli that one of the Bogam’s regiments had res- 
cued Mr. Guthrie, who joined the army atKhAtaitli and 
Action at Charaoi accompanied the force to Meorut. As soon as Colonel 

Burn heard of the fall of Dig, ho advanced northwards (18th November) agaiast 
the Sikhs who had now penetrated as far as ShAmli and Ghafurgarli in pargauah 
Soroii. His force consisted of the 2ud battalion, 14th N.I., the 1st 
battalion, of the 2l3t N. I. under Captain Atkins, ono battalion of regular in¬ 
fantry, 2,000 Bahraicli horse under Captain Murray, and a few guns. In two 
days they reached Jaula in parganah Budhuna, and thence proceeded to ThAna 
Bhawan, driving out Gurdat Singh of Ladwa, who joined the remainder of tho 
Sikhs at Oharaon, on the banks of the Hiudan, seven miles west of Deoband. 
Here the enemy chose a strong position, and supported by tlio Qujars aud 
RAugar Rajputs awaited tbo advance of tho British force. On tho 24th Novem¬ 
ber the Sikhs were attacked aud defeated with considerable loss, but owing to 
the cowardice displayed by the irregular house, tho fortunes of tho day were 
for a long time doubtful.^ Sher Singh lo,st a log by a oannon-shot, and his old 
uncle, RAi Singh, led him off the field to dio at Burhiya. In spito of their 
punishment tho Sikhs again invaded the district and ocoupiod ThAna Bhawan, 
RAmpur, and the neighbourhood of Deoband. Colonel Burn advanced by ThAua 
Bhawan and attempted to surprise the Sikhs who occupied Tholu near BliAlu 
in parganah Gangoh, of the SahAranpur district, on the night of tho 19 th Docoin- 
her, 1804, but was unsuccessful; for hearing of tho approach of tho British tho 
Sikhs fled by OhilkAna, across the Jumna. Colonel Burn would have followed 
them up, but orders were recieved forbidding him to cross tho river. Colonel 
Burn returned to SahAranpur, and early in the following January drove out 
small parties of Sikhs who had advanced as far as Muzaffarnagar on a purely 
plundering expedition. 

^ See fnrtlier Cal. Rev., LXI., 346, Xor a more deUiiled aooount of this action, in which 
Shailch Kalnn (Gaz., II., 212,263) and Kazi Muhammad All of Mangliuu'distinguiBhud them-. 
eelvea on the side ol the British. 
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During January Lbe troops were employed in suppressing a disturbance 
which arose in Kdndhla. Mr. Williams writes:—“The J4ts and Qujars had 
risen at the instigation of Jasvvant Rao Holkar and massacred several of the 

The Azimglrdidieturbauoc. a family abominable to them, be¬ 

cause it enjoyed the twofold advantage of holding 
what were then considered lucrative appointments under Government and of 
also possessing other facilities for amassing money, which the procedure of the 
civil courts has since enabled them to accumulate with still greater ease. The 
Sadild Shaikhs, the impoverished descendants of Shaikh Imam Haj of Samana, 
share the credit of having contrived the conspiracy with the Raizadah Baniyas, 
speculators less prosperous than the Kaniingois. One Azim, a Musahnra Gujar, 
supposed at first to have been the ringleader of the insurgents, gave his name 
to the emeute, which is styled the ‘ Azimgirdi.’ Subsequent inquiries shifted 
the chief blame from his shoulders to those of Langir Goshain, Mahant of Garb 
Goshain, a fort north of Rampur Kherijiiear Kiindhla, before which Colonel Burn 
appeared on the 22nd of January, and, after storming it, hung tlio Mahant on 
the spot. Two of his Jat associates, Raj Karn of Lisarh and Dhan Singh of 
Harmastpur, fondly imagined that they would get off scot-free by presenting 
themselves in Mr. Guthrie’s kutcherry with an air of injured iunocence. 
Their cunning availed them not, for they were instantly seized and likewise 
executed, under a military sentence, close to the scene of their exploits.” 

During the early part of February the troops were occupied in assisting in the 
collection of the land-revenue and in patrolling the Jumna until towards the mid¬ 
dle of the month, when news came of the irruption of Amir Khan. Colonel 
Burn was then at Tanda, in parganah Ohhaprauli of 
the Meerut district, and Begam Sumru had two batta¬ 
lions and eight guns close by at Katana, which she at once reinforced with the 
bulk of her army. Colonel Burn retired by Thdua Bhawan to Sah&ranpur, and 
there received orders to watch the fords of the Ganges and prevent the Pin- 
dfiris from crossing. At this time he took advantage of the proffered services of 
Bliag Singh of Jhind and BhM Lai Singh of Kaithal, and leaving Saharaupur 
under their care marched by Jabarhera, Par and Tisha to Miranpur, where he 
was Joined by Mr. Guthrie. A small body of the enemy crossed near Shukartar, 
but soon retired, and Colonel Burn proceeded southwards to Garbmukhtesar 
while the Collector remained at Mirdnpur. Towards the end of February, Mr. 


Guthrie proceeded to Fazlgarh, about seven kos from Meerut, and made it his 
head-quarters. He applied to Oolonol Burn for a treasury guard, adding—“ 1 
request that it may be understood that I do not apply for a personal guard,” 
though his recent experience at Sah6,ranpur would have fully supported such an- 
application. The fact is that, at this time, a jealousy sprang up between the 
military and civil authorities, which .showed itself in the former refusing 
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porsonal guard totho Collector, while the latter ronderod no assistance in obtain¬ 
ing supplies. The cause of this jealousy a^ipcars to have been chiefly duo to 
the Oollootor siding with and expressing the greatest oorifideuoo in tlm loyalty 
of the Bogaiu Sumvu, whilst Colonel Burn declared that he had good reason to 
know that she ^vas then intriguing with the Sikhs aud Marhattas. 

On the 9th March, Gurdat Singh and others again threatened Kiiudlila, and, 
on the following day, the nativo oflicor at Kairaua 
reported that a body of 4,000 Sikh horse laid cross od 
the Jumna and wove plundering in their accustomed manner. It was also said 
that the Sikhs had received two Jakhs of rnpocs from Holkar to assist Andr 
KliAu. Colonel Burn was beginning a series of reprisals, IniL was obliged to 
co-operate with the Rohilkliand foi'ccs in thopursnitof the PindixriH. Outlie 
12th March Mr. Guthrie wrote that he hoped to hold out in Fazlgarh with a 
small local force, some twenty Moradabad provincials and eighty miitchlock- 
meu. Ho had only eight rounds of ammunition per man, but ‘Hho cneny,” lie 
writes “ have no guns, and can only take it by oBcalado, to attempt which they 
posse-ss neither courage nor materials.” Still, on the 13th March, the Pindaris 
attached Hapur close by, and were it not for the determined resistance ofloved by 
the tahsflcliir, Ibrahim AH (p. 384), would have captured the place and have 
effected a junotion with the Sikhs. On the 16th, the Sikhs, to the nuinbor 
of 2,000, wore in the neighbourhood of ShAinli, aud Gurdat Singh sent word 
that ho would join the invaders on tho 17th. Ouo cousequonoo of this was 
that Gurdat Singh’s ^d'jir of Jhaujhiina was attached.^ Raja Ramdayhl Singh 
and the Marhal chief, Muliamdi Khiin, were directed to protect tho llardwfu' 
fair from tho Sikhs, hut could send few men, and in oonsoquenco many rnor- 
ehauts were plundered. On the 17th, true to his word, Gurdat Singh joined 
the raiders and attacked Tlidna Bliawan, but the Sikhs were repulsed by tho KiV/J 
and lost thirty-five men, killed and wounded in the affair. Colonel Burn was about 
to proceed after them when a deapatoli was reooivod from Dohli ofl’uring an 
amnesty to all the Sikh chiefs with the exception of Gurdat Siugh (27th March). 
But the Sikhs did not stay their bauds, and, on tho 7 th April, got as far as Mi- 
rfiupur, and on tho following day nows was received of thoir having plundered 
a number of villages near Khfitnuli and of straggling parties being scjcn near 
Fazigarh and Meerut. Wherever they went they burned tho harvosf on tho 
ground, plundered the villages and levied contributions. But, in tho moantinio, 
Colonel Burn was making preparations for carrying the war into tho enemy’s 
country, and on the 5th April tho British forces crossed tho Jumna and sat down 
before Gurdat Singh’s fortified town of Karudl. B4i Singh, Mahtah Singh and 
others had left the Duab, while tho remaining allies of Gurdat remained about 
seven hos from Fazigarh, collecting the harvest and thvaatcniug Mr. Gnthrio, 


1 29th March, 1805. 
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who said that he could hold the fort for seven days, hut had ammunition for no 
longer time. At this time, intelligence was I’cceived of the departure from the 
Sikh camp of Shahid Khdn, the nominal snhahJdr of Sahdranpur on the part of 
Holkar, and of a raid by a force from Bnrhiya, the residence of Sher Singh, who 
was mortally wounded at Charaon. These Bnrhiya Sikhs occupied Ghdziuddfn- 
nagar, near Saharanpur, which they claimed on an alleged istimrdri grant which 
was subsequently disallowed. The fall of Karnal effectually put an end to all Sikh 
invasions, and though rumours of the approach of a force from Patiala and 
of Banjit Singh from Lahore were rife in October, no invasion took place. 
As a precautionary measure, however, two battalions and eight guns were sent 
from Sardhana by the Begam to TlAna Bhawan, and one battalion with four guns 
to Meerut, while Colonel Burn occupied Sonpat. The Marhal jdffirs in Mazaf- 
farnagar and Bhanga Singh’s jdffir in Bidauli were subsequently exchanged 
for lauds west of the Jumna. Nothing now remains to complete this short 
sketch of local history hut tho continuation of the accouut of the Sayyids and- a 
record of the events of the mutiny, with which I shiill now conclude. 

With the advent of the British, many of the Sayyids who had left the district 
returned, but many, and, indeed, most of them, had been 
Sayyida after the conauest, unable to prove their titlo 

to their ancestral lands. The country tvas certainly at peace and the people 
wore again able to leave the walled towns and attend to the cultivation of the 
small villages and their outlying hamlets, and henceforth no one had to fear open 
violence. But a danger awaited the Sayyids, both the returned emigrants and the 
surviving residents, whioh, in the words of Mr. Oadell, “ was more insidious and 
more fatal to them than the old one, and when they fell victims to their own ex- 
travao-anoe and our revenue ptooeduro, to the civil courts, and the ever watch¬ 
ful mouey-leucler, they had almost reason to regret the days when they were 
vassals of tho Giijar chief or of Marhatta soldiers, and when the lands that re¬ 
mained to them were every now and then being desolated by the march of ar¬ 
mies or by Sikh and Rohilla raids.” Though the Qujar chiefs still retained,’' 
for some years, their vast estates under the name of mukararis, the Sayyids 
weroalmostuniversally acknowledge! as proprietors in the tract in whieh, before 
the fall of the empire, they hal completely established themselves. In some 
cases the claims of tho village comniuaities were strong enough to demand seri¬ 
ous oonsideratiou, yet, as a rale, the Sayyids were restored and the groumls of tho 
few exceptions can be clearly traced. The Rajpiit muharanddr retained a few 
villages to the south-west; the debateable ground of the Bhukarheri village was 
left with a Jfit brotherhood, and here and there the Sayyid rights had succum- 

hed to the Marhattas or the G ujars. _ 

1 See Saliiranpur District, Gazetteer, II, 199. Raja Nain Singh’s mitkarari remained intact 
until 1808 (see Meerut District) and tho Rnjpiit wutorori was exchanged for lands in KarnSI. 
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The general fiscal history of the district during the oarlior settlements has been 

given on a previous pago and under the Sahdranpur dis- 
Bffeot of the settlements. ". , , . . , - i • i . i i .t 

trict, and my intention, here, is only to show how the 

revenue administration has affected the class that once formed the cliaracteristio 
element of the population, and incidentally with them the Juts, Gdjars, and others. 
Mr. A. Oadell, in one of his manuscript reports, notes that though the lapse, by 
the death of the grantees of the groat estates held on a fixed revenue (mukarari) 
had the effect of restoring the old Sayyid families, they no longer held by virtue 
of inheritance only, but in very many cases retained their lands without any de¬ 
fined or tangible ground for their position as propriotors. Most of the mukararis 
were granted to individuals and not to communities, and in deciding upon tho 
pretensions of the respoctivo claimants to the proprietary right there was, on the 
one hand, a single individual or family, and on tho other a large and turbulent 
body of Sayyicls who, with much show of reason, assorted a right to a share in tho 
whole estate. “ In faot, until quite recent years, the process of wooding out right¬ 
ful owners has been going steadily on and many of tho largest Sayyid estates have 
not been acquired by inheritance or even by purchase, but are examples of the 
survival of the fittest or of the least scrupulous of the large communities. In many 
cases the ousted owners have been avenged and tho spoilor and tho spoiled are 
alike at the mercy of the money-lender, while in otliers the old quarrel still goes 
on, and even the most well-meaning and considerate landlords have inherited with 
their property an amount of inveterate hatred whioh is always unpleasant, is 
frequently inconvenient, and is on some occasions dangerous.” It is difficult to 
state with accuracy what rights the old communities enjoyed under their Sayyid 
masters, hut in old papers both before and after tho British rule tho names of 
mi^addams or headmen were entered with those of tho proprietors, and in time.s 
of difficulty the persons recorded in those papers were those who wore looked 
to for the fiscal management of the villago. At the settlement in 1841, mimbors 
of villages were settled with tho cultivating comrauuities, who wore “ vested with 
the entire management of their villages; they arranged for tlie cultivation of the 
land, had complete control over tho village site, ponds and waste lands, built 
houses, sank wells and planted groves, and tho landlord, whether Sayyid or pm- 
chaser, received nothing beyond tho amount (eighteen per cent, on tho assessment) 
fixed as landlord’s profits.” 

At the settlement in 1863, however, a new policy was adopted. Not only 
BJtect of the revision of the landlords restored to their old position, but 

it was gravely recorded in the village administration 
papers whioh were not attested by the tenants that the very communities who 
during the period of settlement had exeroi.s 0 d complete control over tho estate 
were not in future to exorcise even the minor privileges of planting trees and 
sinking wells in accordance with tho acknowledged custom long antecedent to tho 
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ilameut of 1841. Thi i provision and the judgment of the High Ooiirt of these 
Provinces iinpo.sing the penalty of dispossession on the digging of wells hy cul- 
ti\'ators proved fatal ho many tenants, and although in some cases landlords wore 
alraid to execute the decrees which they obtained, not a few tenants were ous¬ 
ted and a wrong was doilo which it has been found difficulty to remedy,” On 
the lapse of Raja Rhindayiil’s mukarari, in 1813, the Giijars could showuo valid 
claim to most of the villages belonging to it in the district. Many of them be¬ 
longed to the Sayyids, but they had been long out of possession, and nearly all 
the villagGS of the miikai'ari were settled with the cultivating communities, and 
the Sayyids got only a few poor estates. “But far more fortunate were the 
Baniyas who had purchased in some ca.se8 the rights of Sayyids or could show 
deeds of sale executed by the mukaddams. From the civil courts the Baniyas 
got all they wanted ; in the revenue courts it seems to have been assumed that 
rights on the part of the communities w’ere incompatible with the Sayyid claims.” 
In one village whore the remains of buildings erected by the Sayyids showed 
the permanency of their occupation they were declared to have no rights, but 
where oven the shadow of a r’ght came by transfer into the bands of the Baniya 
diwan of the late Gujar Raja it was upheld. 

“ Mr. Caveiidi.sld appears to have, throughout, taken the part of the oom- 
. muni ties, to have held that the repi'esentative of a 

Mr. A, Cadell’a opinion. . i, , 

» community could alienate his own rights but not those 

of the community; but the Mahajans seem to have held their own, and while in 

some oases in the search for cultivating landlords even the Olmmhrs holding land 

in the midst of a weak Jat community wore invested with proprietary rights, and 

in another Jata who could jioiut to a descent of only two and three generations 

from the men who had settled round the Sayyid fort were proprietors, in others 

the faintest Sayyid claim became unimpeachable when it passed into the hands 

of a Baniya, and the strongest cultivating right melted away when ho resisted 

it. The old communities upon whom were conferred proprietary rights havo 

certainly shown themselves right worthy of the favour that was shown them ; 

they have held together uiidoc no ordinary difficulties, and in a dry unwatered 

tract have paid to Government assessments which would have been severe 

oven under more favourable circumstances. But strong communities oamiot 

always bo improvised, and the new, untried communities havo proved uneqiial to 

tlio ro.sponsihlitie3 which were impo,sed upon them and have, in a great measore, 

given way. It would probably have been more in accordance with justice and 

would have secured more general prosperity if the rights of both parties, the 

former Sayyid owners and the village communities, had been recognized. The 

Sayyids would then have become talnkaddrs, whilst the old village oomraunitios 

would have remained in possession of all that they had previously enjoyed.” 


1 Sel, Rev. Rec,, N. W. P., 3fc22-33, pago 81. 
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TliB rcault of all these measures -was that in tho north of tho oiistmoi par^m- 
nahs, Taga, Gujar, Jat and Bajput conimuaitios wore 
EesuUs of tlio settlcuioiitp, proprietary rights, whilst, in oxcoptionul 

cases, Sayyids were declared proprietors, and tho money-lenders who liad pur¬ 
chased, in some cases, tho rights of Bayyids, and in others those of tho ro[)rc!- 
sentativos of cultivating communities, received, in either ease, tho fullest con¬ 
sideration. The representatives of the old Gujar liajas wuro allowed to retain 
only those estates to whioli no adverse claim of any strength was mado. To tho 
south, Sayyids were coufirinud in full [)OHSGSsiou of tho i>ro[)rietary right in 
those estates which their ancestors had acquired. To tho south-west, Uaj- 
puts were confirmed in the acquisitions made hy them during tiio oi.ghtoonth 
coutnry, and towards lha south-east, a low Jdt cominunitios of long staiirling 
were admitted to engage for the Govoimmont revcuuo. During the seventy 
years of British rule, the ruin of the Sayyhls lias progro,s.sud rapidly year hy 
year. Extrayaganeo, litigation, family dissensions and an ntlor roeklossnoss^ 
in money matters have distinguished tho i-aco. Idle, c.iroloss, disoonlonloil 
and thriftless, their fate is sealed, and in a few more years tlio groat nia.ss of tlio 
Sayyids of BArha must sink to tho level of tlio ploughman ami those wlio earn 
their broad with tho sweat of tlioir brow. 1 now turn to tho hislory of the 
mutiny as the next groat event deserving reeovd here. 

The history of tho mutiny in this district presents a marked contrast to tho 
account given of tho neighbouring district of Balifiran- 
pur. Whon tho outbreak at Meerut, on the lOlh of 
May, took place Mr. Berlbrd, tho Magistrate of Mnsidlamagar, was at Bahariin- 
pur, and, at ouoo, returnod to his district. lie wa.s then met witli tho most 
exaggerated reports of a goaeral ri.siiig throughout tlio Dmib, and distiirheil and 
bewildered, hastily issued orders tliat all tho public ollioo.s should bo closed. The 
natural offeet of this unwise measure was a gonoral impression that tho British 
rale was suspended throughout the district, and rninoura of tho rapid approach 
of mutineer troops gained ground, and in tho absonco of all lottovs, public and 

The Magistrate iiicap- private, from Moerut, appear to have boon gonorally 
aWo of action. bclioved. Mr. Berford’s acts strongthoned this boliof, 

and the courts were never again opened until tlie disturbances liad ocamtl. 
Mr. Berford had heard that the prisoners in tho jail intended to rise and 
murder tho Enropoans, spent tho night of his arrival in the station in hiding 
amongst the people of Sarwat. As nothing remarkable took place during (die 

1 Mr. Grant mentions an inativnoo of their utter carolcssiiesB in money mnttor.'i. Borne fifty 
years ago the Khntituli SayyiUs luul an agunt to wlioni tvat iiitriistucl the tvixolo nianitgcniont of 
thuir estates. Roqulriug money for lii.s son’s wediling liu ombof.jslcd the wliolo procoads. Thu 
Sayyids mortgaged sixteen villagus to a monoy-lpiidor for It?. 17,i)i)0, and lie sold his elaim to tho 
Naw fib of Kaviuil for Its. 28,one. The Nawitb forceloxnd the luortt-igc and beoiiuw iiroiuiutnv 
of the whole of tho villajjos. See further Xtev. Uep,, N. B., 102 , luid secliou on transfers anlciiy 
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night, he returned to the station and consulted with Mr. C. Grant, who had been 
recalled from camp. Tlio result of their dcliberatinn.s was an order to all 
the official cominunit 3 ^to abandon llioir bungalows .and assemble at the or 
office of the native sub-colleetor of the land-revenue. The result showed that 
there was no necessity tor this course of action, for although two bungalows 
were burned during the night, the M.agistrate’s guard were able to beat off a 
body of plunderers from Mr. Uerford’s house, to which the party returned next 
morning. During the day the talislli was again occupied, but the guard 
of the 20tli N I,, profiting by the absence of the Europetins, plundered the 
treasure (Rs. 85,000) and were pannittecl to retire unmolested though they 
could have been punished without difficulty. To add to the confusion, the subali- 
ddr of the escort sent .an abusive message to the tahsildar, Sayyid Imdad Husain, 
accusing him of eating pork and other forbidden food, and fearful of the con- 
,sequences, it was resolved to sepanite. Mr. Berford disappeared during the 
discussion and took refuge in the house of some Sayyids at Abupur.a, whence 
orders were issued for the release of the prisoners iu the jail.’- 

This proceeding gave a final blow to .all appearancy of order. The ill-dis- 

. , posed amongst the inhabitants saw th.at they could, 

Ellect ol lus conduct. , . . j i 

with impunity, commit any excesses, that nobody in¬ 
terfered with them, and that the few men wbo had been captured while raiding 
in the city were now as free as themselves. Assisted by Mr. Berford’s own' 
servants, the rabble, at once, commenced to finish the plunder of the talisili 
treasure aiul the bungalows, and then proceeding to the jail, they destroj'-ed the 
barracks and removed oven the door-ishutters and the iron rails. All the public 
oificos were burned down on the 14tU of May, and Mr. Grant is decidedly of 
opinion that the destruction of the records was brought about by the Sayyids, 
and that those individuate had spread false tales of approaching mutineers 
and dakaits to induce the district oifieials to take slmlter with them and so get 
them out of the way while the work of destruction went on. That much of 
thi.s plundering and hnriiing could have been prevented is shown by the fact 
th.at on the 15th May the kotwsil (Ahmad Husain) or principal police officer of 
the town, with the assistarico of the mounted orderlies under Daud Khan, was by 
himself able to defeat and disperse a large body of marauders who had assem¬ 
bled to plnudcr the basitirs. Fifteen to twenty prisoners were brought in, but 
appear to have been dismissed witliout any punishment. B'rom this time to the 
21st June no attack nor dakaiti wa,s committed or attempted on the town, 
though reports of intended attack were frequent. The current work of the 
district was left to Mr. 0. Grant, who established .small guard-posts on the prin¬ 
cipal lines of communication, enrolled horse and foot, and despatched letters 
of encouragoment to the principal landholders.__ 

' 1 Erom Mr, R. M. Eclw!ir(l=i’ official narrative, dated NovemliEr 16, 1868. 
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It was luifoi’tiinato that Mi’. Grant’s souse of discipline prevented him from 

Murder by tiie 3rd openly resisting tho feeblo counsels of luB senior olKcer, 

Cavftli-y. -vvlio soon gave fresh signs of woaknoss, for when a sq nad- 

ron of the 3rd Light Oavalry signalised thoir arrival from Meorut by shooting 
a wretched shop-keeper, Mr. Berford accoptod tho verbal explanation of the prin¬ 
cipal offender withoat any inquiry as to its trutii. With the exception of an 
abortive attempt on the part of Mr. Borford to escape to Meerut, nothing of 
importance occurrod until tho 29th, when the station was roinforcod by a detach¬ 
ment of eighty troopers of tho 4tli Irregular Cavalry under Liontonant Clarko, 
who was subsequently relieved by Lieutenant Smith. The police did nothing 
to assist in keeping order. “ They appear to have come to an undorstanding with 
the people that neither should intorforo with the othov. That if tho villagers 
permitted the police to remain quietly at their stations and draw thoir pay, tho 
villagers might commit what crimes they pleased witliout any altompt at pre¬ 
vention on their part. The natural result was that violent crimes of all kinds 
were daily, almost hourly, committed throughout tho district, not socrolly nor by 
night, but openly and at noon day. Jt is ncodlcsa naming the chief crimo.s ; it 
is sufficient to remark that here, as in other parts of the country, tho Baniyas 
and Mahfijaiis were, in tho majority of case.s, tho victim.s, and foarfully have 


many of them boon made to suflbr for thcii: proviou.s rapacity and avaricio.” 
Parui and Bijiipura were visited and punished, and matters wore improving until 
tho 21st June, when the 4th Irregulars rose and murdered tlieir oilicor, Liento- 
nant Smith. 


This outbreak is thus described by Mr. Tl. M. Edwards “ About 3 i». M., 

Murder ol LioufconaiU camol-i’idor arrived from Bliamli; 

Smiib by tbo -iili irro- lie did not coiuo ill by tho diroct road, hut passed 
round by tho public offices, and ontovod the linos of tho 
4th, and no doubt brought some letter or me.ssago to tho men from tlu'ir com¬ 
rades stationed at Shamli. Ho left again in a short timo, and soon, afror his 
(lopai'turo a trooper went into Mr. Borford’s bung.alow, apparently to call Lieu¬ 
tenant Smith, as that officer accompanied him into tho linos. Mr. Dalhy, head 
clerk, who was in a tent outside the bungalow, saw the arrival and departure 
of the camel-rider, the trooper go to tho hnngalow, and Liontonant Smith re¬ 
turned with him, and, at tho timo, noticed that Lieutenant Smith, who was in tho 


habit of visiting the lines every evening, was going to his men at an unuaually 
early hour. Shortly afler the report of a mu,skob was hoard, and some iialivo.s 


called out that a dog had been shot. This wa.s, howovor, almo.st immediately 
negatived by one of tho Magistrate’s chaprasis, Blshan Singh, who rusliod into 
the bungalow, saying that tho Adjutant had boon shot by his men. Tho party 
then in the bungalow, vie., Mes.srs. Berford and Grant, Mr. Dalby and Mr. 
Butterfield, with their finiilios, at once loft it and went to tho out-housos in tho 
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Tear of the lionso, where the jail-guard were stationed. The risaldar of the 
cavalry came to Mr. Grant and told him that he had put the man who wounded 
the Adjutant into confinement, and asked that officer to go to the bungalow and see 
Lieutenant Smith, who had been brought in then by some dooly-bearers and was 
being attended to by the native doctor. Mr. Grant was accompanying the risaldar, 
when Mr, Butterfield went forward and prevented his doing so, saying the men 
meant treachery. Tlie sepoys of the jail-guard now said that the whole party 
should at once repair to the tahsil, which tliey did by a short and unfrequented road, 
acoompauied by the guard, as the cavalry were evidently preparing to mount, and 
wore beginning to surround the bungalow. Mr. and Mrs. Butterfield, when 
half way, retiiruod to the bungalow to procure some necessaries forgotten by them 
in the hurry ofdepartnre. These they managed to secure, and had prooeeded some 
distarree towards the tahsil, when Mr. Butterfield wassliot by one of the ti'ooper.s; 
his wife begged them to kill her also, but though they threatened her she was left 
uninjured. Mr. Butterfield’s body was slashed with nine cuts and one hand was 
cut off on accountof tlie ring upon it. The party reached the tahsil only just in 
time, as several troopers galloped down the main road, with the evident inten¬ 
tion of cutting them off, hut returned on seeing them enter the gate. 

“ Lieutenant Smith, whose first wound was not mortal, was put into a dooly 
and was being taken to the tahsil, when he was followed by some of the cavalry, 
dragged out and murdered. The body was much disfigured by sword cuts 
and one of the hands was cut off for the sake of the ring. The bodies of 
Lieutenant Smith and Mr. Butterfield were removed that night by Mr. Dalby’s 
younger brother, and Mr. Kelly, brother of Mrs, Butterfield, to their bunga¬ 
low. They lay there unburied for two days and two nights, and were eventually 
intoiTod by those two men close to the house. The bodies were subsequently 
removed to consecrated ground. About 8 o’clock the same evening the whole 
of the 4th came to the tahsil and asked the .sentry what regiment he belonged 
to, and called out to all true Muliammadans to come over and join them, and de¬ 
manded that the hafirs should be given up. They at first insisted that the 
tahsil should he opened in order that they might rob the treasury and murder 
the Christians. Iraclad Husain, tahsilJar, behaved extremely well, Mr. Grant 
informs me, and distinctly refused to listen to the troopers, though taunted, 
threatened, and abused by them. Baud Khan, suh-officer of the mounted 
orderlies, went out to the mutineers and asked them what they wanted. They 
replied, the live.s of the Christians. He answered that though the Europeans 
had certainly come to the tahsil they were not there, and if they were he would 
not give them up. They then demanded the treasure. He said he had nothing 
to do with the money and no power over it, and re-entered the tahsil, when it 
was settled to give up the amountin the chest, about Rs. 6,000, On receiving 
it, the troopers left in a body, going roun.l by Abupura with the intention, 
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apparently,’of discovering whotlier ihe-Europeans Inid again sought refago there 
and then passed on to Sbdmli, where they were joined by their comrades. Nobody 
attempted to stop or interfere with them. Before their dejnirturo tlmy burned 
Mr. Borford’s bungalow and cari'iecl off Messrs. Grant’s and Berford’.s hor.se,s. 
The staging bungalow and Mr. O’EarrolBs bungalow, wore huriied the same 
night.” TTiis outbreak was clearly preconcerled between the cavalry at Muzaf- 
farnagar and those at Shamli, and had the Europeans been weak enough to trust 
themselves to tlie troo]mrs they would have all shared the fate of Lieuteuaiit 
Winith and Mr. Buttei field. Imdad Hiusain’s gallant conduct has boon attributed 
to an intelligent foresight, hut no .such cause can bo ahsigned for Daiid lChdn’.s 
stauuclmess. Ho was an illiterate, ignorant man, and had actually him.self Horvod 
with the inutiueers : .stranger still, all the mounted ordorlie.s followed his oxainjtlo. 
Another man whoso name deserves honouraldo mention was Ghaus Muhammad 
Khdn, the otfieer of the jail-guard. The couduet of all the.so men shows what 
might have been done had there been a low rosoliito European officer,s at the 
head of affairs, ami rendurs this lamentable episode all the more di.sgracs'ful to 
the person oonconiod. On tiio moiming of tlio 22nd Juno a horiv of villagnr.s 
attempted to attack the town, but were driven off by a party of district house ami the 
jail-guard. On the 26tli, Lieutenant Oiarko arrived with a party of thoord Oavalry, 
and on the 1st of July Mr. It. M. Edward.s in arched in IromSaliaranpnr withabody 
„ „ , of Giirkhas and look cliargo of the administration of (he 

Mr B. M, Edwards, ... rr i i i . 

district. He reported tliatoii his arrival ho “ found the 

district inuoh disorganized, all woi’k seemed to liavo been long suspended, and 
even Govennnent servants, with whom liad boon found large sums of money 
plniuiered from the treasury, were not only unpunisluni hut had beou pormitlod 
to remain in Govcnnuciit cmiiloy. Tlic collecting e.slahlishmoiit was in c,N:ist- 
ence, but not the least attempt w.is made to colloet the land-rovenue. Tlio police 
wore also nominally at work, but did iiothiiig but clamour for thoir pay, and 
thei'o was no money wherewith to settle their claims.” Mr. Edwards' first ellbrl.s 
were principally directed to the roHloratiou of eonfidonoe in the civil .station, the 
ro-establishmont, of the jail, tho keeping open the eommunioatiou on the princi¬ 
pal lhie.s of road, the security of tho postal service, and tho collection of tho land 
revenue. In the town of M iizaff.irnagar, tho shops wore all clo.sod and the 
peojila wore accustomed to fly and hide themselves on hearing of Ihe approach of 
marauders. Gradually by tho show of a little firmness and common .somsoconfi- 
dence was restored. In the district, the sub-collectora of the rovenuo reported 
that fliGi '0 was no use in attempting its realisation until tho fate of Delhi was 
known. Hero,“also,“.when the collecting oslablishmeut know that tliey must 
wmvk or resign, great improvement was offoctod, and in a short time tho revenue 
began to be collected with vigour. Demonstrations wore inado in tho Shamli 
tahsil and amongst the villages of the Ganges jiarganah ; and by the end ot 
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Aujju&L lis. 2,70,535 were remitted to Meerut after paying all tiro distriufc 
expeiibGS, aud this, too, “ without the sacrifice of a single life and without 
maltreating in any way a single sonl.” 

A further detaulimeiit of Giirkhas arrived towards the end of August, and 
Unsuccessful attack on about this lime disturbances recorainetieed thronghoub 
PawsauU. ci(i,.,trict. The presence of the troops was called 

for at Shtimli, where difforonoos had occurred betwesu the tahsihltir and Mohar 
Bingh, the principal Jah landholder j aud from this town Mr. Grrant led an ex¬ 
pedition (Beptember 2nd) against Parasauli in tlieKaudhla pargauah, the resi¬ 
dence of Kliairiiti Khau, Pmehivi, a noted rebel. The attack was repulsed and. 
the party was obliged to return to Shtimli. This movement had an unfortunate 
effect on the stale of affairs. Khairtiti Kh5,a was at once joinotl by the people 
of Jaula, Baraut and Bijraul, and drove out the jtoliee from the fort of Badhaua, 
where ha established his hcaJ-qiiaters. Reinforcements were sent to Shamli and 
the Magistrate himself hurried to the spot. Whilst there, news arrived of a 
rising amongst the Shaikiizti labs ofTlulua Bhawan, and hourly tidings ofl'rosh 
disturbances all round wore received. On the 12th September the revenue 
peons wore expelled from Jhanjhaua and K6,adhla. “ Disaffection generally 
prevailed from the line o f the Iliudan going westwards, including portions of par- 
ganahs Budhii-ua, Shikiirpur, Baghra, and Oharthawal, with the entire pargauah 
of Tlii'iiia Bhawan and theJdt villages of Shamli, %vhilst the Kandhla pargauah 
as far as the Jumna Oanal and part of Jlianjhana was also disturbed.” An 
attack on the Juts of Kd iJhla was determined upon, and on the I4th Jaula was 
taken after a sharp rosistanco, aud the same night the troops encamped within 
the fort of Biidhdna. 

During their absence Slidmli (see SHjfaiti) was attacked by the Tlidua 
Bhawan insurgents headed by the Kdzi Mahbub Ali 

SI ft uli and Thalia Bhawan. r ' i ai- i l i 

and his nephew Inayat Ah ivhaii, and was caiitured. 

The rebels murdered 113 men in mild blood, and the ferocity of the Musalindns 
was shown by the slaughtering of all who took re.f'ugo in the mosque and tem¬ 
ple adjacent to the tahsil. “ They were to a man cut to pieces, even little 
children were slaughtered, and tho inner walls of both edifices were crim-soued 
with blood.” The troops at once proceeded to Thana Bhawan aud attacked 
the town, but wore repulsed with the loss of 17 killed and 21 wounded, and 
were obliged to retire upon Muzaffarnagar, which was again threatened by 
marauders. On the arrival of reinforcements from Meerut, an expedition was 
again led against Tlnina Bhawan which was evacuated by the enemy, and the 
gates and walls were razed to the ground (see Tsana Bhawan). Muham¬ 
mad Ali Khan of Jalalabad was made tahsiklar of Thana Bhawan, Shamli was 
re-occupied, and the foiecs proceeded to the Ganges parganahs, to operate 
again,st the troops of tlie rebel Rohilla iTaw&b of Najibabad. With the exception 
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of a smarts kinnish at Mir.itipur, the oporatious of tlio troops in this distriot 
until the end of the diaturbaiices were nnniarked by any great actiorr and may 
be described in Mr. EdAvarcls’own words:—‘“Wo wero oontimially kept on the 
move, marching and countermarching up and down the river, by the ra))id 
movements of the masses of rebels on the op[)Osit6 bank. Thoir number,s wore 
so greatly superior to ours that we were obliged to bo constantly on the wateb, 
ns the Ganges had become so low that fords were very uumorous, and tlio river 
lino was so Gxten,sive that our forces had to be divided into very small dotaeh-' 
inents. Our police-stations and outlying posts woro several times attacked 
and destroyed, but the rebels so rapidly rocimsed the river that wo never could 
catch them though oveiy exertion was made to do so. Those attacks bocamo 
so frequent that all the police irosls had to bo romovod out of tho khdtlir to the 
high land. Tho jungle in tho khudir was burned by order of Oolonol Brind, 
who had bean appoiutod to command in tlie district. Thi.s deprived tho ouomy 
of the power of approaching our posts in any nnmher.s without being porcoivod, 
Not a week passed that I did not obtain intelligcnco of tho inlontion of tho 
ononiy to cross and make a night attack, and largo numbers of thorn would fre¬ 
quently as.semble on the river bank, hut either thoir courago failed thorn or those 
were mere demonstrations got up M'ith the view of haras.sing and annoying us.” 
Since the mutiny, with the exception of tho now land sottloraent, tho fiimino, 
the increase of irrigation and tho provalonco of malarious lovers, thoro aro no 
events of interest to record. 

Tho general sanitary history of tho district has already boon snfTiciontly 
M d’o 1 h" t ■ sketched in tho introduction. Dr. Kirton, tho Civil - 

Surgoou, tlms sumiiiarises tho loeal medical history:— 

“ The prevailing epidemic cli.sca.scs aro fever, small-pox, dysontory and diarrluiua; 
malarious fever is now (1873) tho most common fatal disonso among.st tlw 
pooplo. It assumes mostly tlio iutormittont or remittent typos, and tho .attaciks 
are followod by enlargomouts of tlio spleen and livor by tynipanitio or dropsical 
swellings and oolliguativo diarrhoea. It is duo to malarious causes and occur,s 
with greatest intensity at tho end of tho rainy season in August, Sopterahor, 
and October. All clas.ses of tho pooplo suffer from it.^ Small-pox is common 
in tho district, and stand,? nest to lover as a destructive disease araong,st tho 
people. It occurs all tho year through, but spreads to a greater extent during 
tho dry hot months of April, May and Juuo than at any other iitno of the 
year. Outbreaks of sraall-pos aro sometimes prooodod by opidomios of inoaslos. 
Diarrhoea and dysontory aro also common diseases amongst tho people. They 

1 It is right to add that ia 1817 oiiil 1843 the district was viaitod by cpidoiuic.s ol nmlarioua I'ovuc 
similar to those which devastated it Irora 1808 to I&73j iioithor oC thcau oiiii bo altributcd to Uio 
canal. Iii 1817 there was no irrigation from canals, and ia 1843 tho Ganges canal had not boon 
coinraonoed, 
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affect chiefly the lower classes of the population, who subsist on coarse food 
and suffer from exposure. Both affections prevail most frequently during the 
autumn months of the year, when the days are hot and the nights cold. Be¬ 
sides the disorders already mentioned, ophthalmia may be said to prevail as an 
endemic disease in the district. It appears mostly during the hot months of 
the year, and spreads amongst the inhabitants of large towns, who live for the 
most part in crowded houses. Repeated attacks of this disease lead in many 
instances to partial or total blindness. Some forms of skin disease, and’ 
scrofula to a limited exteut, also prevail in the district. Mutilated and blind 
persons, whose deformities are to be attributed to leprosy and neglected eye- 
disorders, mjiy be seen in the large towns. Cholera is not endemic in the dis¬ 
trict, but it may occur as an epidemic disease. In 18S1 it visited the district, 
in July and August, after tlie famine. On this occasion its ravages were con¬ 
fined to towns and villages on the low ground near the river Krishni, to the 
west of the district. The mortality caused by it was considerable. Again in 
1867, m April, cholera was brought into the district by pilgrims from Hardwar. 
It did not then spread to any groat extent, but occurred mostly along the lines 
of road followed by the pilgrims.” 

Enough has been said regarding the spread of fever in the district both in the 
introduction and under the Meerut district. The figures hereafter given show 
the gradual increase of fovor mortality since 1869, and it would appear that 
the disease is now as rapidly disappearing. One result of the special inquiries 
made by Dr. Planck in 1871 was that Government recognized the necessity 
for limiting canal-irrigation in places where-the spriugJevel was close to the 
surface. The return to well-irrigation in such places and the prohibition of 
the cultivation of the high rain-crops near the town-sites have beon tried with 
much benefit. The Government practically endorsed the opinions of the Sanitary 
Commissioner (G. 0. Ro. 20A. of March 19,1872,) and wroteThis disease 
(malarious fever) seems from a considorable induction in the present inquiry 
to follow canal-irrigation and to prove a connection between the constitutional 
depression andfever attendant on it and canal-irrigation under these unfavourable 
conditions.” In addition to the schemes already noted as undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment for the improvement of the drainage of the swamp-affectod lands, ether 
projects are in preparation to improve the sanitary condition of the district and 
check, as fiir as possible, the evolution of malaria from the soil. With this view 
it is intended to clear out the beds of existing water-courses wherever they have 
silted up and open out now channels wherever they may be found necessary. 
Much improvement has been effected around th 0 'ci'vU’’ 8 tatiou itself and towards 
6h6tnli, SaMwar, and Bhaiuswal, During the year 1871, Government organised 
a special medical establishment for the Tclief of the fever-stricken population of 
this district. Eight hospital assistants were employed throughout the distrifit 

84 
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under the superintendence of Dr. Kirton, the Civil Surgeon of MuzatFarnagar, 
from August to October. Temporary dispensaries v/ere opened at Budhdna, 
Shamli and Jansath; 3,122 cases were treated by these men, of which 2,240 wore 
cured; regarding 758 cases the result is not known, 4 persons died and 110 
remained under treatment at the end of the year. Still, notwithstanding this 
ereat success, the rotiirnsshowd,360deaths from malarious fever in this district 
during the fever months of August, September, and October. The deaths from 
all other causes during the same period numbered only 1,174 cases. 

Tho following table sliovvs tho mortuary statistics for eight years from the 
Sanitary Commissioner’s report:—' 


Year. 
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(U 
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CO 
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B 

o 

o 

o 
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Other causes. 
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1 
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Mf 
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96 
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13,794 
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1,372 

3S 

j 

£69 

16,857 
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1873, 


1*1 

11,932 

8,129 

1,296 

£ 

788 

17,160 

24’81 

1874, 


... 

12,955 

877 

1,040 

2 

824 

15,704 

S2'76 


“ The chief epidemic cattle diseases of tho district are rinderpest, foot-and- 

, mouth disease and pleuro-nnoumonia. .Rindoiaiest 

Cattle diseases. , , . , . , i i 

{niahanu, cliera): symi)toms; heat, hard breathing, 

great thirst, twitching of skin, discharge from eyes and nostrils, watery stools 

mixed with blood, great prostration. In fatal cases death ensues between three 

and eight days, Foot-and-mouth disease (Voru, aMo, tephora) ; symptoms, 
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fevev, thirst, eruption in the mouth, swelling of cheeks, sores in the feet, in¬ 
ability to feed, constipation, distended stomach. Dnration ten or twenty days 
or more. Pleuro-pneumonia (piphri, H., lung-disease): symptoms, fever, 
dry cough, diiSculty of breathing, loss of appetite, distended nostrils, pain over 
chest on pressure, constipated bowels. In severe cases death may result in a 
few days, in mild cases the progress of the disease is more protracted. These 
diseases are considered contagious, and are known by different names in differ¬ 
ent parts of the district. Rinderpest is the most fatal disease. Foot-and-mouth 
disease is more common than rinderpest, hut less fatal. Pleuro-pneuinonia is 
least known. Disease amongst cattle prevails mostly in the district towards 
tho end of the rainy season. In 1867 it was computed that about ten per cent, 
of tho cattle of the district died from disease; hut since that date sickness to 
any great extent amongst cattle has not occurred. 

The practice of medicine as followed by the liaUms, or native practitioners, 

is empirical and unscientific. They adhere to the 

Native medicine. ^ ,...1 , . ... 

humoral pathology or Aristotle, and mamtaiu the doc¬ 
trine that all disorders of the human body arise from heat and cold. In 
accordance with this notion, they prescribe their remedies, but they endeavour 
to keep secret tbo ingredient of their nostrums. In acute disorders their 
remedies are often inert. “ Fever is treated by privation of food, followed by 
doses of warm water; and when the fever subsides, rice water and chirayta are 
given. In ophthalmia their remedies often fail, and instances of loss of sight, 
due to their want of knowledge in the treatment of this disease, are common. 
Surgery as practiced by the natives is also crude and somewhat barbarous. For 
external hurts the part is treated with cowdung or turmeric, or contused 
wounds aro dressed witli plasters made of opium, turmeric, aud lime, which 
become hard and are allowed to remain on the part until tho wound heals. 
Whou a limb is wounded the whole of it, instead of the blood-vessel only, is 
compressed to stop tho bleeding. They sometimes successfully depress cata¬ 
ract in the eye and extract stone from the bladder, but their treatment of 
fractured bones is bad. The splints are slips of bamboo out much too short, 
and applied so tight as to cause swelling and sometimes mortification. In 
large towns Jarrahs aro sometimes mot with who can amputate a limb, tio a 
blood-vessel, or excise a tumour.” There is but one Government dispensary 
in the district, that in Muzaffarnagar itself, in which, during the year 1873, 
tho number of in-door patients treated was 226 and the number of ont-door 
patients was 5,949. The receipts for the same year amounted to Es. 3,630, of 
which Es. 2,618 were contributed by Government, while the expenditure amount¬ 
ed to Es. 3,051. During the year 1873-74 there were 10,786 vaccine opera¬ 
tions, of which 8,006 were successful, 1,727 were unsuccessful, and the result ia 
1,053 cases could not be ascertained. 
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The following list giveB the drags, both mdigenous and imported, that are 
ordinarily used by the kabiraj or hahtm (native practitioner of modicina) : 


Katirc name, 


Alinua (cboD)'), 
A (Irak, 

Afint, 

Ajn'ityan, 

Alsi, 

Amaliils, 

A mi'ufl, 

Aiiaiitmul, 

Ah:'u', 

Anipuu, 

A on la, 

Astrak, 

Atts, 

Babul, 

Baii'a, 

Bftiict’a, 

Bniberang, 

Kelgiri, 

Biuaula, 

Bish, 

Bol, 

Bncli, 

Chorus, 

Chirayta, 

B^lcituul, 

Bhaki 

Dhaniya, 

Dliatiira, 

Bhuna, 

Dfina, 

Ehva, 

Gandak, 

Gaiidabiroza, 

Gimjn, 

Gan. da, 
Gliunoh, 

Gol miroba, 
Gulkand, 

Ear, 

Bing, 

IlfioW, 

Inili, 

IndiSyaii, 

Isharmiil, 

lapaghol, 

Jan filgota, 
Jm\a iiir, 
Joiikh, 

Kaliib eluni, 

Kahi'ulm, 

Knkri, 

Ealailaiia, 

Kaffir, 

Kaliya matti, 

Kamola, 

Kandari, 

Kasis. 

Hath karaunja, 


Scientific or common 
name. 

Native name. 

Biospyros melanoxylon. 

Kath, 

Ginger. 

Keaat (zafran), 

Opinua. 

Kharwa tel, 

Loviage, 

Khura‘&’u Ajuayau, 

inax. 

Kucliila, 

C.atliartocarpus fistula. 

Lahsan, 

Gaiava, 

l Al mircha, 

Hc-inldosnins Indious. 

Laung, 

Pomegranate. 

Maddr, 

Pimnincllii involncjutara. 

Majfiphal, 

Kaublica olHcinalia. 

Mausil, 

Styrn.x oftloinalia. 

Metlii, 

Acouitmii hetcrophyllum, 

Nagar motlio, 

Acacia Ariibica. 

NniU2?adr> 

I’unicillari.T, aploata. 

Nil. 

Termiiialla bcllerica. 

Nila tutiyn, 

Myvaiiae Africana. 
iEglo luarmeios. 

Nimak, 

Cotton seed. 

Nim, 

A con i turn heteropliylluni 

Pakiiibed, 

Ilal.samodcudi'ou myrrlia 

Plin, 

I’apita, 

(seeds.) 

Acorns calamus. 

Piira, 

Caniaabia saliva. 

Patpapm, 

Opbolia chirayta, 

PhitUari, 

Cardauioms. 

Pudiua, 

Bulea froudosa (seeds). 

Post, 

Coriander seed. 

Bat, 

Datura nlba. 

Rosot, 

Shorea robustn. 

Raakapur, 

Artemisia Indica. 

Eouri ka tol, 

Aloes, 

Bitha, 

Sulphur. 

Saji matti, 

Tiiriiontinc, 

bakniuuiya, 

Cannabis sativa. 

Sfilib misri. 

Tagetes erceta. 

Samm-ul-fdr, 

Abrua nrocatorius. 

Sanna, 

Black popper. 

Sankliiya, 

Conserve of roaos. 

Sarifa, 

Tcrminalia ohebula. 

Sar-son, 

Asanfootida. 

Shingarf, 

Cardamoms. 

Tamarind. 

Sherkbist, 

Gucuinia colooynthia. 

Shora, 

Avistolocliin Indica. 

Sohaga, 

Pl.antago iapnghnla. 

Sohfigi, 

Croton tigiimii. 

Sonf, 

(Ipopona.x chironum. 

Soya, , 

Leech. 

Snpiiri, 

I’iper cubeba. 

Snrma, 

Valeria Indica. 

Tttinaku, 

Cncumia pubesoens. 

Taroi, 

Fharhilis uil. 

Teli, 

Campbor. 

Tlli, 

Chalk. 

Til ki tel. 

RoLtlera tinctoria (Roxb). 

Tisi. 

Seilla Indica. 

Tisi ka tel, 

Bulpliafe of iron, 

Ushak, 

Zangfir, 

Guilaudiua bonduc. 


Sciontiflo or common 
name. 


Acacia cateChu. 

Saffron. 

Mustard-oil. 

Ilyoscynmiis niger. 
Stryclmos uux-vomioa, 
Garlic. 

Kcd-peppor. 

Clovoa. 

Calotropis gigautca. 

Onk gall. 

Bisiilpliurct of arsenic. 
Fenugreek. 

OypDrna longn. 

Aminouiii UydroeWorua. 
Indigo. 

Bluestono i a u 1 p Im t e of 
copper. 

Muriate of soda, salt. 
Melia azadlraclita. 
Gentiann kutroo. 

Piper betel. 

Stryclmos Ignatii. 
Quicksilver, . 

Fiiiuariii parv'lloro. 

Alum. 

Mint. 

Poppyhoada. 

Mustard. 

Borboris Asiatioa. 
Biclilorido of moroury. 
Gas tor-oil. 

Soapnut. 

Carbonate of Boda. 
Convolvolus scanuuouia. 
Salop. 

IVlilte ai'souio. 

Cassia elongata. 

Arsenic. 

Ouatard-applo. 

Muatiu'd. 

Bianlphuvot of moroury 
(oiuuabov). 

Fraxinns Jloribuudus, 
Nllralo of potash. 

Borax. 

Biboralo oE soda. 
Foeniculnm vulgaro. 
Aueihun) sown. 

Acacia oateolm. 

Sulphurofc of autiraouy. 
Tobacco. 

Buffa aoutangtiia. 

Molne oicliori. 

Sesammu Indicma, 
Scsamuni oil. 

Linseed. 

Linseed oil. 

Dorema amunniaoum. 

Tordigrls or subaoB tato 
of copper. 


GAZETTEER 

Off THIS 

MUZAFFARNAGAR DISTRICT, 

OOHTEHTS. 


Page. Fagt, 

Ailmiij 635 Jjinsalli towHi 67fi 

Bttghra or Bagra parganali, ... 636 Janaath pargttoah, 676 

Bnghm village, ... 639 Jaula, ... 680 

Biii'illai, ... 639 Jauli, ... 681 

Barla or Ralar, ... 639 Jhaujhana town, ... 682 

Baaem or Baaoda, ... 639 Jliaiijhdua pnrgimali, ... 682 

Bcgliarazpur, 610 Kairana town, 685 

Bluiin.awul, ... 640 Kairana parganol), „. 687 

Bluikiirheri pargaimli, ... 640 Kalidna, 689 

Bhukarheri village, ... 648 K&ndhla town, ... 689 

Bhunm.Samballiera, ... 648 Kdudhla parganab, ... 691 

Bidaiili pargaimli, ... 667 Klidtnnli town, ,.. 693 

Biduuli village, ... 661 Klidtauli pargaimli, 694 

Budbilna town, ... 661 Kutesrn, ... 702 

Budilina pargaimli, ... 662 LoliSri, 702 

Butrfira, ... 864 Mpturpur, ... 702 

Chartliiwal town, ... 664 Miriupur, ,,, 703 

Clmrtliiwal parganali, ... 665 Morna, ... 703 

Clmusiim, ... 667 Muzaltarnagar town, ... 703 

Chlmpir, ... 663 Muzaffiarnagar parganab, ... 7 O 6 

Debra, ... 668 I’Ai' Chhnpdr ... 716 

Dbnrmpura, 068 Fn'.'> ... 723 

Gndlli Diibliar or Garhi Dubbar, ... 668 Rajpur Kalin, ... 724 

Gaiigaru, ... 669 Saiuballicra, ... 724 

Gordliaupur parganab, ... 669 Sliihpur, ... 724 

Gordhaupur villaga, ... 672 Sliimll town, 724 

Gfila, .,. 672 Sl4mli parganab, 729 

Harliar, ... 673 Sbikirpur, ... 731 

I-Iaaanpiir, ... 673 Thiiia Bhawan town, ... 734 

Ilusainpur, ... 678 Thiaa Bbawan parganab, ... 737 

IlaUabis, ... 874 Xisang, 740 

Jalilabad, ••• 674 I 


AiLAit, n vlllago in parganali Kandlila of the Muzaffarnagar district, ia 
distant 30 miles from the civil station, 14 miles from Baraut in the Meerut dis* 
trict, and 12 miles from Shamli. The population in 1865 numbered 2,700 soulsj 
of whom the greater portion wore Jdta ; in 1872 there were 3,065 inhabitants. 
There are about 500 mad huts in the village, whicli is made up of two parts, 
the Patti I^hurd or “small division” and the Patti Kalhn or “large division,” 
each of which has a good brick-built house, the residence of the proprietor. 
The site and suburbs are rather low and much water collects here during the 
rains; the well-water is found at a depth of fourteen feet from the surfacoj 
which is about one-half the depth it stood at before the introduotioD if the 
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eastern Jumna canal now running about a milo to the west. The village is 
a fertile one and the people are industrious and appear to be prosperous. 
Ailam lies on the route from Delili to SaMranpur between Baraut in Meerut 
and Shdnali in this district, and has an encamping-gronnd. The road all through 
is earthen, raised and bridged, but liable to swamp in places in the rains. From 
Ailam to Sbhmli the road passes close to the left hank of tho eastern Jumna 
canal through the lands of Kaudhla, FiiziJpur, Kandrauli and Latiii, all highlj^ 
cultivated villages. "Watar is plentiful and supplies are procurable after due 
notice. 

Baqbiia or Bagra, a parganali in the Muzaffarnagar iahsil of tho same 
district, is bounded on the north by parganah Chnrth^wal, on llio west and 
north-west by parganalis Tlihna Bhawan and Slihmli, on the oast by parganah 
Muzaifarnagar, and on the soutli by parganah Shikhrpur. Accoi'Jing to tho 
census of 1872 tliis pargauali had then a total area of 88 scpiaro milos and 282 
acres, of which 6(5 square miles and 531 acres wore muler cullivatioii. The 
area assessed to Groverumeut revenue during tho same year was 87 square milos 
and 388 acres, of which 66 square miles and 117 acres wore ouUivated, 11 
square miles and 239 acres were cnlturable, and 10 square milos and 32 acres 
were barren. Tho parganah lies between the Khli amt tlic Uiudan ; the former 

, ,, flows southwards through tho eastorn portion, and the 

PhyalcftUeatures. . , 

latter just outside tho eastern boundary m tho same 

•direction. The central tract slopes down on oithor side to theso rivers, and 

owing to its position, is out off from artificial irrigation, and thoro are but few 

wolls and tanks. This portion suffered much during tho famine of 1860-61, and 

must always give much auxiety in seasons of drouglit. To tho west of tho 

Ilindan eleven out of uineteon villages are watered from a distributary of llio 

.eastern J lunna canal. 


The settlement of 
Bisoal history. 


I8dl was made by Mr. B. Thornton and that of 18G2 by 
Mr. S. N. Martin. It was thou found that cultivation 
had iuorcased during tho twenty years of the old 


settlement from 39,434 acres to 42,038, giving an increase of 2,601 acres, or 6'6 
per cent. The old irrigation returns are wanting, but there is reason to boliovo 


that there has been an increase of irrigation throughont. Out of tho 18,895 acres 
irrigated in 1862, 14,012 acres were watered from wolls. Mr, Martin found 


the parganah sadly impovorishod and tho people sufforiug under a roasoiiahlo 
assessment, and though a former Collector (Mr. Edwards) considered Baghra 
fairly prosperous, Mr. Martiu was of a different opinion, and writes;—“ I cannot 
see how it can be well off until sorao means bo devised for the extension of 


irrigation to the lluab of the Hindan and Kdli rivers.” Tho landholders at 


present have to contend with the absence of water, so necessary for a sandy, 
arid soil, the absence of a sufficient supply of rnauuro, tho want of capital and 
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the desertion of cultivators^ Drought and the disturbances of 1857 did much 
to bring about the state of depression found in 1861, and the consequence was 
that a light assessment was found necessary. The transfers that took place 
during the previous settlement amounted to 16,491 acres, or os^er 30 per cent, 
of the entire area. Out of 75 estates only 18 escaped changes of some kind or 
other, and tlio average price fetched at private sales was less than double the 
annual revenue, a result which would seem to show that the value of property 
has fallen off very much in this parganah, and, as a matter of fact, the existing 
land-holders are much in debt. The agricultural population comprises Jats (both 
Hindu and Musalradu), Tagas, Rajputs, Brahmans, Shaikhs, Sayyida and 
Patlulus, and there ai’e numerous cultivating communities of Jats who have now' 
for the first time been fairly assessed. The Hindu communities are peaceful 
agriculturists, but w'hcn converted to Islam, as many have been in this parganah, 
they w’ould appear to become turbulent and idle. Mr. Martin writes''* that any¬ 
thing like severity in the assessment would lead “ to desertion, to poverty and 
to tho inorease of crime on the part of the Muhammadan Tagas, Rajputs and 
Jdts, all disorderly classes.” 

Tho following statement shows the statistics of the old and new settlements 

Land-tevonuo. and the figures given in Mr. Cadell’s review in 1870 ; 



The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census papers, amounted to 
Rs. 82,963 (or with cesses, Rs. 95,926), falling at a rate of Ro. 1-7-5 per British 
acre on tho total area, at Re. 1-7-8 per acre ou the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Bo. 1-15-0 per aero on tho cultivated area. ^ The sum paid by 
cultivators to the landowners as reut and cesses during the same j’car has 
been estimated at Rs. 1,94,376. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Baghra contained 48 inhabited 
villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 10 
Population. between 200 and 500; 17 had between 500 and 


^ Tho reiiiiasions, during the famiiio years, amounted to Ks. 7,971, and the advances from cha¬ 
ritable funds for aid m ngnonlture to its. 2,088. , Mr. Eeene estimates the number of emigrants 
from this parganah alone at 3,6S7 souls. '“Mr. Cadell rccommeuded only six estates for 

permanent settlement, * Throughout I have given the census figures and percentages aa 

recorded and without uorrection. 
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IjOOO; 9 had betwoen 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement rocoi’d shows 75 estates on 
the register in 1S63. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 44,164 souls (20,013 females), giving 
501 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 33,650 
Hindus, of whom 15,088 were females, and 10,514 Musalinans, amongst 
whom 4,925 wore females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four groat classes, the census shows 2,642 Brahmans, of whom 1,150 
Avere females; 958 Hajplits, including 351 females; 2,819 Baniyas (1,272 
females); Avhilst the great mass of the poimlation is included in “ tho other 
castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 27,231 souls, of whom 
12,306 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found iu this parga- 
nah is tho Gaur, Avho number 2,605 souls. Tho Rajputs are ohiofly Pundirs and 
tho Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (1,703) and Saraugi subdivisions. Tho 
other castes comprising more than one thousand motiibers in tliis parganah are 
theChamfir (6,145), Qarariya (1,143), Julaha (1,102), Klu'ikrob (1,887), and 
Jfit (7,350). Representatives of nearly all tho other castes common to the dis¬ 
trict arc also found. Amongst the Musalmiius, Sayyids number 524, Pathiins 
263, and Shaikhs 9,398. 

Tho occupations of the people aro shown iu tlio statistics collected at the 
census of 3872, Ifrorn those it apponrs that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
ago), 352 arc employed in professional avocations, such as Govevninont servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,551 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
W'ater-cgrriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,373 in commoreo, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tbe couvoyanoo of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,921 in agricultural operations ; 2,485 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanios, and the preparation of all classes of suhstaucos, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 3,129 persons roturuod as labour¬ 
ers and 534 as of no specified oocupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, tho same returns give 998 as landholders, 13,025 as cul¬ 
tivators, aud 30,141 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 959 male.s 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 24,151' 
souls. 

Baghra is an old Akbari parganah. Tho name is said to be derived from 
one Raja Bag or Bagra. PrithiiAj, also, bold possession of this parganah, of 
Avhich tho records in the kanungos’ possession aro said to date from 935 A.D. 
Under tho Miigbals it was absorbed in the Dehli Suhah. Bator still a great portion 
of it formed part of the Sardhana The alterations of boundary in this 

parganah have been considerable, and numerous exchanges have been made at 
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various times with Budhdua, Oliartliawal, and Shikavpnr. In 1816 Baghrahad 
37 villages. In 1840-4,1 one village was received from Beoband and four from 
Tlidna Bhawan, giving together a revenue of Rs, 5,360, and at the same time 
two villages assessed at Rs. 1,400 were transferred to Deoband. 

Baghra, a village in the parganab of the same name in the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 8 miles from the civil station, The population in 1872 
numbered 4,158 souls. This village gives its name to the parganab within which 
it is situaled. There is apolice-station and a branch post-office here, and a market 
on Wednesdays. 

BarAIlsi, a village in parganab CharthAwal of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
IB distant 13 miles from the civil station. In 1865 there were 1,650 inhabitants, 
and in 1872 the numbers were 1,.559, chiefly Rajputs. The site is raised, espe¬ 
cially on the east, vvhere a natural drainage line leads to the Hindan, distant 
about two miles to tlie east; the Krishni flows at about the same distance to the 
west. The well-water in the upper part of the village is found at a depth of 
25 feet from the surface, and in the lower part at 14 feet, rising to 8 in the 
rains. The Kalarpnr distributary of the eastern Jumna canal furnishes water 
for irrigation, and a out has been made from it to the north of the village to 
carry off the superfluous moisture to the Hindan drainage line already men¬ 
tioned. The village has suffered much fi’om fever and small-pox, enhanced no 
doubt by its filthy condition, for, formerly, dung-heaps and open water-holes 
wore common, BarAlsi possesses a good school, which is very fairly attended. 
Tlio road from the civil station to Thima Bhawan passes through the village lands. 

Barla or Baldr, a village in parganab Pur Ohhapdr of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 num¬ 
bered 2,658 souls, chiefly Tagas, both Hindu and Musalmdu. There is a police 
out-post here. The village is divided into five pattis, and its former fiscal his- 
torv is given by Mr. Cavendish in Sel. Records, 57.-W. P., 1822-33, p, 85, and 
Board’s Record.?, 10th January, 1825, Nos. 2-4. 

Basera or Baseda, a village in parganab Pur Cfahapdv of the Muzaffarna- 
gar district, is distant 11 milc.s from the civil station. The population in. 1865 
numbered 3,839 souls, and iu 1872 there were 3,832 inhabitants, chiefly Jdts. 
Basera is a prosperous agricultural village, and when compared with others in 
the district is tolerably well kept. There are about 800 mud houses in the 
village and about 30 shops. The well-water is good and is found at a depth of 
33 feet from the surface; before the introduction of the canal it was 48 feet from 
the surface. This village formerly belonged to the Barlia Bayyids and fell out 
pf their possession during the Palhiiii rule. It subseq^iion'ly formed a part of 
the muharari of Baja Ramdayal oi Ijandhaura, and, in 1813, the cultivating body 
were invested with the proprietary rights, Thoy, however, soon broke down 
under their new responsibilities, and Basera passed from their hands. 
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Beqharazpur, a small village in pargnnah Kliiitauli of t,lio Muzaffiir- 
nagar Jistriotj is distant 6^ miles from the civil station. The po])nlatioii iu 
1872 numbered only 415 souls, and there is a police ont-post hero. This village 
is a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and lies in lat. 29'’-22'-3,y'' 
and long. 77°-44'-29''', at an elevation of 8i35‘94 feet above tho level of 
the sea. The upper markstone of the survey station is fifty feet above the 
level of the ground. It stands on ono of the sand mounds common in this part 
of the Duab, and is oloso to the high road loading from Moerut to Miizallarnagar. 
The small village of Begharazpur lies Od) miles to the norlh-west of the Great 
Trigonometrical purvey station, Jaroda to tho iiorth-north-wost, 1‘8 miles, and 
Maiisurpurto the cast, 2'8 miles. Tho height was deduced from the spirit-levelling 
operations of tho survey. The village is iuchidod in the drainage operations 
now being carried out in connection with tho Mnzaffarnagar drainage sohomo. 

BhainswAl, a large villageinparganah Shamli of tlm M iizalfarnagar district, 
is distant 27 miles from the civil station. Tho population in 1865 numhered 
3,120 souls, and in 1872 there wore 3,004 inhabitants. There aro over one 
hundred substantial brick-buiit houses in Bhainsivdi, clhefly owned by Juts, 

Brahmans, and Bauiyas. The site is very low and 
The site. . , 1 1 , T 1 , , 

almost deprcissed, and lies close to and on tho wrat ol 

the main channel of the eastern Jumna canal. Tho water in tho widls is found 
at a depth of about eight foot from the surface and in the rains is iilmost at the^ 
surface. There is no roadway through tho village : one roaohos about half way, 
and another all round it, and the lanes connected with them aro very narrow, 
tortuous and uneven. To the oast a canal distributary raised to five leet runs 
to thesoutli, and higher up, on the west, imotlior, and a third a little farther on. 
On all other sides there are extensive water-holes. Sumo years ago a cutting 
was made on tho west to carry off tho superfluous drainage from tho Jluindorl 
jbil into the Kdtha Tifadi. This cutting runs from norlh-oast to south-west; 
it passes the site about fifty yards to the west, but requires oloaniug out, In 
the rains, the eubire village is nearly surrounded by water, and I,hero has boon 
much siokness from malarious fever and its consoquonoo, .spleen disease and 
impotency. The rain-fall, as recorded by the canal authorities has been as fol¬ 
lows 18G6-67, 16'6 inches; 1867-68, 28-0; 1868-69, 13'4; 1869-70, 13-5 ; 
1870-71, 39‘3 ; 1871-72, 40‘8 ; and 1872-73, 28‘8 inches. There is some tr'ado 
in sugar refining in the village and much m'dnji rice cultivation around the 
site. In the centre is a mound of earth about 30 feet high, now tho scone of a 
meh or religious festival, aud said to contain tho grave of Pir Ghaib, tho founder, 
who used to house his cattle there when all around was covered with water. 
(See Outoliffes lleport, App. xlii,) Tliere i.s a branch post-office here. 

Bhukakuebi, a parganah of the Jausath tahsil of the Muzafl’arnagar dis¬ 
trict, is bounded ou the north by parganahs Piir Ohhapar aud Gordhanpur, on 
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tliG west by pni'ganah Muzaffarnagar, on the east by the river Ganges, and on the 
south and south-west by parganahg Jansath and Bhiinia Sambalhera. Accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 128 square 
miles and B4 acres, of which 77 square miles and 602 acres were under cultiva¬ 
tion The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 122 
square miles and 435 acres, of which 72 square miles and 435 acres wore culti¬ 
vated, 31 square miles and 64 acres were culturable, and 18 square miles 
and 632 acres were barren. 

Bhukarheri forma the central portion of the eastern division of the district. 

„ , The Ganges canal runs from north to south through 

General appearanoe. t ■ m' i ■ 

the middle of the western portion of the parganah and 

supplies abundance of water. Formerly the distance of water from the surface 
was so great that i rrigation was almost unknown, and the few fields that received 
water wore almost without exception situated to the south of the parganah. The 
depth of water from the surface, seldom leas than 60 feet, renders well-sinking 
difficult and expensive, and in the south-east corner of the parganah the ab¬ 
sence of wells has prevented the effectual location of tenants in several estates. 
Equally with the depth pf water, the prevalence of sand is characteristic of the 
parganah. The sand-ridges run with marked regularity from north to south 
and are so numerous that seven distinct lines can be traced through the upland, 
which in no place exceeds ton miles in breadth. The highest ridges are on 
the west and are continuations of the Piir Obhapdr sand-hills : to the east they 
are lower and more level, and are only left imirrigated because they are poor, 
and until more careful cultivation brings them to the state in which irrigation 
will prove remunerative. On either side of the sand, the land slopes down in 
sandy loam to the loamy patches in tlie depres-siona between the ridges. The 
position of these sund-ridges has mainly determined the distribution into circles 
for the purposes of assessment. Blr Oadisll made throo circles in the uplands ; 
the third and worst coutaiued the villages amongst the high western sand-hills 
cultivated by careless Sayyids and thriftless Giijars, and nine villages along the 
upland hank overlooking the Ganges valley occupying a tract about seven mile.s 
in length by two to three miles in broadtli. From Slmkartdr to tho southern 
boundary of this latter tract there is only one well in the upland which sup¬ 
plies drinking water for two villages. The other petty hamlets are dependent on 
the canal distributaries, and on wells in the Ganges valley when the canal is 
closed. Under such oircurastancos, it is not remarkable that farming is careless, 
and the cultivators comprise resident Gujars and so-called Ohauhans and tenants 
of other classes only from distant villages Tho second circle of villages comprises 
those lying to the west of tho canal and to the oast of the third of the western 
lines of sand-hills. The three ridges of sand to the west of the parganah rim 
close together, and except to the extreme noidh there i,s little good land between 
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them, but to the east of the third ridge, the land slopes away into a tolerably 
fertile plain through the midst of which runs the Ganges canal. To the south 
of the parganah the lands around Tisha, the live estates in the extreme south, 
Bhnkarheri in the north-east, and flvo other villages in its neighbourhood have 
been placed in the first class. The estates to the oast, west and north of the first 
circle and to the cast and west between the first and third circles have been placed 
in the second circle. Although in several instances defcctiw' irrigation hiis been 
the canso of placing otherwise good efstatesin tho second-class, there are in most 
cases other and sufficient reasons for altering the classification followed in Ibdl. 

The villages bordering upon the IdiMir of the Ganges possess a strip of 

The ravines of the up- §0°^^ dotoriorato as they approach 

land riilge. the ravines which break tho dcscont from tho upland.tt 

to the edge of the kMdh\ Even in tho inhospitaldo ravines of tho Ganges, 
villages may bo found dotted at intervals of two or three miles; thongh, in 
these wild situations, tho shade of trees is iihnosi. uiiknowTi, pure water is sciareo, 
and the children are exposed to constant risk from the incursions of wolves. 
The pastures of tho hhddir are as accossihlo on tho one side as the high arahlo 
table-land on the other, and the inhabitants can comlpno their more congenial 
oocupation of hording cal tie with tho enforced task of agricnlturo. By numer¬ 
ous passes winding through the openings in tlio ni>land hank tho lowlands of tho 
Ganges itself is reached which ojilnbita far stretching level tract of a rich brown, 
variegated hero and there vvitli green patches and shining streams, the whole 
tipped by the broader lino of tho Ganges. Such is tho iippoaranco which tho kluklir 
wears in the cold season. Trees are scarce, and hy this time of year tlio grass has 
lost its verdure and put on the brown tint which cliaractorisos the wliolo tract. 
Only hy rising crops or hy reedy patches are spots of brighter colour j»rc'Scntoil 
to tho eye. Tho soil, though not .so deep or strong as that of tho high huul, 
possesses the vigour of freshness, as new land is being brought under the plough 
every year, and the disproportionately small mimbor of inhabitants, occasioned 
hy the diflEiculty of inducing them to settle, allows of an almost annual ohango 
in the land selected for cultivation. Tho crops are, therefore', on tho whole, 
good, though the numerous risks to which they are exposed from inundation, 
the ravages of wild animals, and the unaottled habits of the cultivators, often 
render the returns from those estates a more matter of speculation.” Tlui 
Ganges approaches to within a few hundred yards of tho ravines about tho 
centre of tho parganah and divides the khddir into two portions. The soutliern 
has been described above. Tho northern portion oontains tho great Jogawtda 
jhil and tho tracts aifoctecl by percolation from the Solaui river. 

The settlement under Ilcgulatiou IX- of 1863 of this parganah was made 


I’lacal history. 


hy Mr. Elliot in Meerut. Tho revision of 1863 was 
eifocted hy Mr. G. Granl, but when the result of a 
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fuvtliGV invpstigation made witli regard to the question of a permanent settle¬ 
ment became known, Mr. Grant’s assessment was condemned as nnduly low, 
and Mr. A. Cadeil was appointed to revise tiie settlement of the upland jiortions 
of the parganah. His work was completed in 1874. The following statement 
sliows the statistics of area of the three revisions 
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Mr. OadoU’s revision of 1872 extended to the uplands only. The figures 
for 1875 distinguish the lowlanda attached to the upland villages on the edge 
of the hangar aud the total area of 64,.577 acres is the area dealt with in this 
notice. The lowlaud area of 13,426 acres refers to villages lying wholly within 
the kkddir. The soils of the upl.and area at Mr. Cadell’s revision are given at 
page 351. 

In the same area, the kliarif crops occupied 58‘7 per cent, of the total area, 
^ and amongst them sugar-cane covered 5" 5 per cent. 

of the same area; cotton, 3*7 ; munji or fine rice, 5-7 ; 
urd, 10; and hdjra, 18‘7 per cent. In the rabi, wheat covered 22'3 per cent, 
of the total area besides 1'5 per cent, as a dofasU or extra crop ; barley, 12‘7 ; 
gram, 2‘7 ; and gojai or mixed barley and wheat, 3 per cent. In this par¬ 
ganah, thenjwnjj variety of rice is treated as q^uite equal to sugar-cane in import-' 
ance, and whore cash rents are taken, land sown with >mmji often brings one- 
third, a higher rent than tliat which is paid for land whicliis ordinarily planted with 
cane, i/unji is followed by cane and cotton in rotation, and in the cold-weather 
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byAvheat and gi’am, SO that it clearly occupies llio bast land. In 1841, sugar-cane 
occupied 4 per cent, of the cultivated area; cotton, 2; wheat, 20; and barley, 10 
per cent. During the currency of the past settleineni (1811-60) land sold at very 
low rates, owing, it is said, to a combination amongst capitalists, but since 1863 
prices have ruled at from 25 to 33 years’ purchase on the land-revenue. Be¬ 
tween 1842 and 1870, the transfers by private sale amounted to 19'4 per cent, 
of the total area, by public sale to 24-2 i)er cent., and by mortgage to 16'3 jier 
cent,, details of which have boon given in the district 
notice. Tlirougbout, the tendency has been to aecuinu- 
late the land in the hands of a few owners. During the past thirty years both 
cultivation and irrigation has increased enormously: thoforinorby 11,493 acres, 
or 33 per cent., and the latter by 24,444 acres, or 152 times as much as was 
watered before the opening of the canal. And this increase has taken place 
in the uplands alone; in the khddir, irrigation is unimportant and has fallen off 
rather than increased. Much of the increase in cultivation is diio to the large 
amount of land lying untilled in 1840, owing to tho groat drought of 1837 -38. 
Hero, how-ever, a drought no longer moans starvation, loss of cattlo and dis])er- 
sion of cnltivators, but a season of largo profits and increased agricultural ])ros- 
perity, nor docs it involve any serious diminution of Iho cultivated area. 

Tho rent-rates assumed by Mr. OadoJl for each of 
Eent-ratos. , . , , „ „ 

ms circles wore as lollovvs : — 
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These rates slightly modified for tho estates cultivated by Sayyids and Qnjars 
and applied to the soil areas gavo a rent-z-oll of Rs, 1,48,385 for tho uplands. 
The assumed rental in 1841 was Rs. 73, 958, and in 1863 was Rs. 1,31,232. 
The fullrates, in 1872, without regard to thecaato or character of the tenants, give 
a rental of Rs. 1,58,182. These figures would point to a revenue at half assets of 
between Rs. 75,000, and Rs, 80,000 and the rovonuo actually assessed amounted 
to Rs. 74,311. The settlement of the uplands for a series of years has been 
sanctioned and oame into force from 1873-74, while an annual soUloinent for 
the fourteen estates in the Ichddw has been recommended for adoption. On tho 
whole Mr. Cadell thinks that had not canal irrigation been extended to this 
parganah no increase oyer tho demand of 1841 copld be made, for no increase 
in the population or cultivation could have been counted upon. He would 
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estimate the increase of the assets due to the Granges canal in Bhukarheri at 
Hs. 50,000, being at the rate of Es. 2 per acre j one-half of which has 
hitherto gone into the owner’s pocket, but now that an owner’s rate has been 
imposed, this will form a portion of the regular revenue due to canals. Six 
villages lying in the kMdii' to the north and east of the Solani have been in¬ 
corporated with the c/toel oirclo of Gordhanpiir, and the assessment of the re¬ 
maining hhdcliv estates has been lowered from Rs. 4,609 to Rs. 3,750, or by 
Rs. 859. The parganah formerly belonged, for the most part, to the Sayyids 
of the Chhatrauri clan, who rose to eminence on the ruin of their brethren of 
thn Tihanpuri branch in the reign of Muhammad Shah. The southern portion 
of the parganah was no doubt an early acquisition of the clan, but until 
a comparatively recent period the Jats and Tagas held their own in the 
north, and in this portion of the parganah the Sayyids claimed as pur¬ 
chasers of the rights of others. In the days of anarchy their position in the 
north was precarious, and the Jats of Bhukarheri and Belra attained to consi- 
clerablo power under the PathAns. Although, on the British occupation, the 
Sayyids recovered all or near all their old possessions, they were too much 
weakened to retain them, and even before 1803 many estates had left their hands. 
Of the 49 estates in the upldiid.s nine were held by others than Sayyids in 1803, 
and within eight years of the conquest three estates were sold to the money- 
leudora of Landhaura for less than one year’s revenue; and one estate, now 
valued at Rs. 60,000, was sold to the Sayyids of Jauli at the same time, and for 
the same cause, for Rs. 300; a fifth estate was mortgaged and was never reco¬ 
vered, and three more estates were mortgaged. By 1829-30 capitalists had 
gained a footing as mortgagees in nearly every Sayyid village in the north 
and west of the parganah. To the south, the powerful mukarariddrs were 
able to trample out tho rights-of their poorer brethren, and, on the whole, the 
tendency continued to accumulate the land in the hands of a few persons. 

In many instances the cause for this state of affiiirs can be traced to tho 
pre.ssure of the Governmeut demand. Hr. Oadell writes :—“ A comparison of 
the assessments, village by village, during the second settlement, 1808-09 to 
1810-11, with those fixed by Mr. Thornton in 1841 leads me to think that 

in 15 estates out of the 49 now in the parganah the 
Causes for traiiafers. i ^ 

earlier assessments must have been heavy, and m 10 

of these extremely heavy. One of these estates was transferred before the 
beginning of our rule, four within eight years of its commencement and three 
more within twelve, while in alt the rest, with the exception of two, trans¬ 
fers more or less complete took place before 1237 fasli (1829-30); the 
bulk of the transfers however, especially in more recent times, have been 
due to causes very different from the incidence of the Goi'ernment demand. 

It is true, lie doubt, that in a dry parganah, in which well irrigation was .almost 
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luiltaown, and in wliioh, tliorel'oi'e, before llio opening of the canal the ofecta of 
constantly recurring droughts were felt in their full severity, a moderate assess¬ 
ment might in bad seasons, or after a succession of bad seasons, press most 
heavily upon the proprietary body. But iadopeudeut of all other considerations, 
the reckless extravagance of Sayyid owners was of itself qnito .sufficient to 
occasion the mnnorons transfers of property which have taken place in the 
pargiinah, and fcran.sfers still continue notwithstanding the extremely moderate 
assessment now in force, and will no doubt go on among the comparatively 
few petty Sayyid landowners that are left. But whatevor mny have boon the 
faults of the earlier assossnimts, there can be no doubt that for many years 
thi.s parganah, looked upon as a whole, lias been treated with marked consider¬ 
ation Up to 1841 the revisions of the settlement have boon merely a redistribu¬ 
tion over the various estates of the old demand of'the piii'ganali, and even the 
enbancod revenue of 1841 involved an inc.roase of nltle more than ten per cent, 
over that fiixod more than 30 years befoim. Since Mr. Thornton’s sell lenient 
the Ganges canal has been oonstrncted auda cora[dote change has been made in 
the circum.staiioos of the l.i'act, which can hardly be said to have boon adoquale- 
ly represented by the inoroaso of Rs. 7,7.50, or 1G per cent., made lo the Govern¬ 
ment demand of this parganah at tho settlement in 18G.3.” In the upland 
portion of tho pargaindi the asso.ssniont of 1811 was, on the whole, a .ffiir and 
moderate one, and tho inoroase in 18G.3 was only on tho old which 

had previously boon hold on merely nominal asseasments. 

The previous asaeaaiiiouts of portions of tho parganah have boon collected 
, , by Mr. Caclell and exlilbit some curious anonuvHos; 

Previous fiscal Wfitory. 

they wore as lollowa :— 
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If the statements of the reveiiuo before the British rule can be trusted, the 
enhancement oiFected at the first asse.ssmenls was rapid and considerable and 
accounts in some measure for the transfers which followed the conquest, and 
for the.inability of succoodieg officers to raise the revenue. Some of the ear¬ 
lier assGssineuta are perfectly incomprehensible : thus Rahraatpur paid sixty 
years ago nearly doable what was deemed sufficient in 1841 and even in I 860 , 
when it, a previously dry estate, had becomo fully irrigated. Other oslatos 
VYhich secured large reductions thirty aud forty years ago will only now, after 
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tlis great improvement which has taken place, again attain to the revenno 
which they paid at the very beginning of our rule, whilst others of the best 
Jilt townships have paid all along and continue to pay still the high assessments 
with which they came under the British Government. Here as elsewhere, poor 
and outlying estates have profited by the general security to improve and have 
mainly yielded the incroaso to the revenue shown above. The onormous re¬ 
venue paid by entirely unirrigated estates shows, in Mr. Cadell’s opinion, that 
population, bringing with it high fai-mlng, has a greater effect upon rents than 
any rise which has taken place in prices. Notwithstanding the increase in irri¬ 
gation many estates pay little more rental than that which was collected 
from' them sixty years ago, and not two-thirds of the assessment, and all 
through the eastern portion of the district, backward estates are making 
up with the best villages, while the best estates appear to remain almost 
stationary. 

Acoordiug to the census of 1872, parganah Bhukarheri contained 54 in¬ 
habited sites, of whicli 16 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants ; 14 had botw'ccn 200 and 500 ; 13 had between 
500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; three had between 2,000 
and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The sottloment record 
show's that there w'ere 70 estates in 1863, of which 53 wore inhabited and 
17 were uninhabited. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 39,573 souls (17,887 females), giving 
309 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 29,376 
Hincliis, of whom 13,097 wmre females and 10,197 Musahmms, amongst 
whom 4,790 were fomiles. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,723 Brahraaus, of whom 747 
were females; 1,263 R.ajputs, including 575 females; 1,303 Baniyas (566 
females) ; wdiilst the great mass of the population is included in the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,087 souls, of whom 
11,209 are females. Tho principal Brahman sub-division found in this par¬ 
ganah is tho Gam', numbering 1,723 souls. Ganr Rajputs (1,255) predomi¬ 
nate, and amongst the Baniyas, Agarwtils (1,231) and Siaraugis are the most 
numerous. Tho other castes having more than one thousand mombors in this 
parganah aro tlioKahar (1,537), Ohamar (7,974), Klifikrob (1,222), Jat (4,629), 
and Girjar (1,383). Amongst tho Musalmaus, Shaikhs niunherod 8,306 souls 
and Sayyids 1,516. A groat part of tho land at the time of settlement belonged 
to tho Sayyids (25 estates); 14 estates to Mahajans besides shares, 5 to Jilts, 4 to 
Shaikhs, one to Tagas, and 3 to Bohras. All, except tho last, are hereditary 
proprietors, Tho cultivating population comprised Jata in 19 villages, Gii- 
jars in 10, Ohauhans in 7, Jhojhaa in two, Baiijfiras in two, and a mixed popu¬ 
lation in tho remainder. 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics' collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that’ of tho 

Occupations. population (not loss than 15 years of ago), 

294 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,920 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washormon, &e. ; 882 in oommorco, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho convoyanoo of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,669 in agricultural operations; 1,804 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and meohauics, and the preparation of all classes of substancos, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 2,903 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 245 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
poeti VO of ago or sex, the same returns give 565 as landholders; 14,447 as 
cultivators, aud 24,561 as engaged in occupations uuconnoctod with agricul¬ 
ture. Tho eduoational statistics, which arc confessedly imporfoot, show 841 
males as able to road and write out of a total inalo populatiou numboring 
21,686 souls. At tho revision of parganah boundaries in 181-2, tho now par- 
gauah was made up of 40 original estates : five from parganah Mnzaflama- 
gar, one from Jauli, two from Piir Ohhapar, one from tho Moorut district, 
and fourteen from Bijnaur. Subsoq^ueutly tho eroding action of tho Ganges 
gave five more estates making 70 in all. 

BnoKARHERi, a largo village in the parganah of the same name in tho 
Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 15 miles from tho civil station. Tho popula¬ 
tion in 1865 numbered 4,649 souls, and in 1872 there wore 4,697 inhabitants. 
The village of Bbukarhari has a small bi’ick-pavod bd'/.ftr and a few good brick 
houses. There arc four good wells having water at a depth of 40 feet from 
the surface with a depth of 31 foot in tho wells. Around tho sito there are 
somo large excavations which arc used as rocoptaolos for refuso, and somo' 
ruined mud huts serve a similar purpose. Tlioro is iio oxtornal trade, tlio bazar 
beiug only suHioiont to supply the wants of the small noiglibouring agricultural 
comrauuitios. There is a road connecting tho village with Barla and Doohaiid 
to the north-west and with Bijnaur across tho Ganges. Markets are hold hero 
oveiy Monday. 

BHiiaiA-SAMBAiiHERii, a parganah of the Jdnsath tahall of tho Muzaffavna- 
gar district, is bounded on tho north by parganali Bhukarhori, ou tho west by 
parganah J4nsath, on tho east by the Ganges river, and on the south by tho 
Meorut district. According to tho census of 1872 this parganah had, thon, 
a total area of 131 .square miles and 320 acres, of which 70 square miles aud 
166 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Governmont rovouuo 
during the same year was 130 square miles and 320 acres, of which 69 square 
miles and 173 acres were cultivated, 35 square miles and 457 acres wore oul- 
turable, aud 25 square miles and 231 acres wore barren. 
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Ebdnia-Sambalhora may be divided into two tracts d the uplands and the 

„ , twenty-seven estates lying in the hliddir or valley of 

General apxiearnnco. i mi 

the Granges. The upland tract is, perhaps, the most 

continuous tract of sand in the whole district. One broad belt of sand runs 

„ . , down from the north, and branching out into two lines 

Uplands. ’ <= 

close to the town of Mirdnpur, runs southward until 
the sand plain is reached which extends in an imhroken line from, tho sand-hills 
three miles east of MuzafRirnagai', to the south-eastern boundary of the district. 
This sand plain enters this parganah from the north-west, and nowhere through¬ 
out its whole length is it more extensive. For the most part, however, the 
sandy area is level, and by slow degrees much of it will improve. And if the 
pargauah with nearly half its area sand and nearly one-fourth more sandy loam 
is in this respect inferior to its neighbours, there is no tract in tho district 
which can boast of finer land than the really good soils of the better villages,’ 
and there is none in which, notwithstanding the want of irrigation, tho pro¬ 
duce is hotter, the rent-rates higher, or tho people more industrious and pros¬ 
perous. It is a commonly expressed matter of wonder among the Sayyid 
landholders that their ancestors should have chosen for their home so unfer¬ 
tile a oovner of Hindustan, but they may console themselves with the reflec¬ 
tion] that the unenviable character of their possessions has probably retarded 
their inevitable displacement by richer men. Tho wealthy purchasers who' 
compote to buy laud in the neighbonring parganahs have as yet shown no 
desire to extend their acquisitions in this direction, and the principal transfer- 
reos of Sayyid proprietary rights are small money-lenders and traders, for thd 
parganah contains no large capitalists of its own, although its principal town, 
Mirliupnr, is a “mandi," or entrepot of trade, where the products of the hills 
and the Tarfli and the rice of Eohilkhand are e.Kchanged for the salt of the 
Panjflb and the grain of the Dudb. It is not, however, necessary to account 
for tho settlement here of the iSayyids by supposing any deterioration of soil or 
extension of sandy area of late years, for tbeir destination was decided, in the 
first instance, more by necessity than by choice. When they came down front 
their temporary home in Patiala they had not attained the power and distinc¬ 
tion whicli afterwards foil to their lot, though even then their employments, 
actual or prospective, about the imperial court rendorod necessary a residence 
near Delili. They had neither the strength nor the influence to ejoot thd 
powerful tribes of Rajputs, Jats, Grnjars, and Mewatis who held the more con-' 
venient localities. In their present decadence and poverty they arc mere bur-' 
dens on the land, which is ill-qnaliliod to support them. Hor are their short¬ 
comings reduced in most ouses by the industry and energy of the cultivators/ 

iTho upland c.stato3 have a portion ol their area in tho kliSJir aggreirating some 2,728 acres 
out of the 48,923 acres constituting the uplands of this notice which is chiefly based on the 
settlement reports, 
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In the southern portion, or old Bluinia pargaiiiih, thera is certainly a fair 
admixture of Jats and Jhojhas; but to the north, in what was the Sain- 
balhera pargauah, tho tillers of the soil are nearly all of the Gujar class. 
Some of those communities have only barely recovered from tho heavy fines 
imposed on them for thoir disordeidy conduct during tho disturbances, and 
none combine both the moans and the inclination to cultivate properly. 

“ Tho khiidir, or alluvial tract which hordors tho right bank of tho Ganges 
from the Saliaranpur district to Garhmuktosar, in the 
ahe khadi . Mcorut district, is here,” writes Mr. Gi’ant in 1863, 

“ from four to six miles broad. To tho south it has received coii.siderable 
accessions from the Bijnaac district by tho change of course of tho Ganges. 
At all times, tho treacherous swamps aud quicksands, the distance of vil¬ 
lages from each other, the doficioney of a tcuacious oarth and th(5 expense 
of bricks for houses, the constant inroads of wild animals on tho crops, 
and, abovo all, tho discomforts and dangers of tho rainy season, will stand 
in the way of the colonization and dovelopment of this tract. Tiio only 
class who disregard those evils and inconvouioncos are tho Bijnaar Oliauhiins, 
who are easily attracted by advances of money and favourable terms of rent, but 
as readily disappear on the first appearance of pro.sRnro from tlti> landlord. They 
are, oven, too free from that horotlilary leoliiig of attachment to the soil whicli 
is such a millstone round tho neck of tho upland cultivator, and it is only thoir 
unauitahility to a more settled mode of life which retains them in tliis noighbonr- 
hood. Though many of thorn aro still to bo found, < boir numbers woro con.Hidorably 
diminished in tbomutiny, and tho soutboni part of tho khddir is now much dosortod. 
Throe largo villages woro, among otlicr.s, dcsiroyed and looted by turbulent 
bands of Gfij-'ii's. Though careless fiinning and ;in easily oxhaustod soil liavo 
always prevented anything like eontinnons cultivation in those estates, thoro was 
once a largo, though scattered, area under the plough, and growing prosperi ty was 
teaching tho villagers settled habits. Butmany of them di3a[)pQared, others woro 
driven away, and the destruction of the acoiimulatod profits ofyoai’s has broken 
the tie which miglit have induced tho remainder to cling to thoir homostoads.” 

“The extraordinary iuoroaso in tho number of wild i)igs and doer sinco tho 

disarming of tho country is an evil which oven strong 
Wild animals. -n . . , , . , , . , 

moasuros will not quickly couuLoract, and tho zatmiulars 

complain, with what justice cannot be said, that tho fertility of the soil has been 

impaired by the recession of tho Ganges to tho eastward. Formerly it used to 

flood the whole of this tract, and its waters, going off rapidly, loft behind them 

a fertilizing deposit. It is, at loast, certain that the rico produced on tho river 

bank is finer than tliat grown furtlier from it. At present, almost the only 

returns from those estates aro derived from thatolung grasses. Of those, ‘panni^ 

a broad-bladod soft grass, is tho host. It is also used for making brooms. The 
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other kinds are ^patel' a fine needle-shaped soft grass, with a high stalk 
growing from the middle of each tuft; and the universally known ‘kdns.’ The 
tall central stalks of the ‘ sarkora,’ called bliind, are used instead of bain bus for 
thatching huts; string for beds is also mauufietnrcd from them. But it is a 
universal complaint that of late years thatching grass has not been so inuoh in 
request as formerly. The reason is by some stated to be the prevalence of the 
custom of tiling in the cantonment of Meerut since the mutiny, while others 
attribute the slack demand to the universal growth of high grasses along the 
canal banks. Be the cause what it may, the fact is believed to be certain, and, 
except in lands lying on the river immediately opposite Bijnaur, these grasses 
do not generally meet with a ready sale. A few rupees are also made by grant¬ 
ing permission to dig saltpetre. The central and northern portions of the khddir 
escaped with comparative impunity from the forays of the Griijars. The large 
estate of liusainpur contained, among other villages, a Gujar settlement known 
as Sifili, the inhabitants of which .attacked and partially looted liusainpur, the 
principal place in this neighbourhood, and a h.ilting-place for mernhandize on 
the Meerut and Bijnaur road. The northermnost estates, always the best in 
this tract, have, however, thoroughly regained their former prosperous position,” 
The settlement under Regulation IX, of 1833 was made by Sir H. M. Elliot 


riaeal history. 


in 1835. The revision in 1863 was made by Mr. 0. 
Grant, whose arrangements were disallowed, and Mi'. 


A. Cadell was entrusted with the duty of “ overhauling” the entire assessment 


of the upland villages, which he completed in 1873-74. The following state¬ 


ment gives the statistics of their revisions :— 


Tear. 

Total area. 

Barren. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

1836 

f Uplands, ... 

'*■ 1 Lowlands, 

48,716 

30,019 

8,700 

6,763 


Total, 

78,734 

14,46.3 

I84i> 

18S3 

... All, 

f Uplands, ... 

i Lowlands, 

81,274 

48,863 

31,399 

16,667 
9,210 
3,626 


Total, 

80,186 

12,886 

1872, 

(Uplands, ... 

1 Lowlands, 

48,911 

31,322 

9,375 

3,626 


Total, 

80,233 

13,001 

1876, 

( Uplands proper, 

•” i Lowlands, ... 

46,196 

2,728 

8,192 

1,196 


^ otOili *s« 

48,923 

9,388 


Lowlands, ... 

31,322 

3,626 


Gbakd Total, 

80,246 

13,014 
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The figures of 1872 are those of the rent-rato reports and those of 1875 are. 
from the final coiTected returnSj and distinguish the khddiT area of the upland 
estates from the uplands proper. As already noted, the marked peculiarity of the 
parganah is the prevalence of sand, which in the uplands alone covers 47'7 
per cent, of the dry area, and in the division of the parganah into circles for the 
purposes of assessment, Mr. Oadell made duo reference to the soils,^ the facili¬ 
ties for irrigation, the state of cultivation and the chaYacter of the cnltivators. 
His first circle comprised 16 villages, of which ton aro mainly cultivated by 
J.its, one by Jhojhas, and the remaining five adjoin Mirdnpnr. Jiits, also, pre¬ 
dominate in nine of the fourteen villages of the second circle, and Giijars in 
two, and in the third circle of 12 villages Q-ujars cultivate eight and aro, as a 
rule, tolerably orderly and, for their caste, industrious. The crop statement 
for the year 1872 gives the kharif area as 59:^ per cent, of the total cultivation, 
and in it cane covered 6’7 per cent, of tho ontiro cnltivuiod area; cotton, 3’2 per 
cent.; fodder crops, 6'5 ; urd, 7‘3; mot/i, 11‘2 ; and 16'7 per cent. In tho 
rahi, wheat occupied 13 per cent, of tho total area under the plougli ; gram, 3'3 
per cent.; go^ai or mixed wheat and barley, 9'7 per cent,; auil barley, 9'2 per 
cent. Another clement oonsidored in the assessment was tho area of land transfer¬ 
red and tho price it fetched. Between 1842 and 1871,18,133 acres, amounting to 
22'7 per cent, of tho total area, wore transferred by private sale ; 10,326 acres, or 
13'1 per cent., by public sale; and 16,227 acres, or 20 per cent., by mortgage, 
giving a total of 55’S per cent, of tho total area. In tho upland tho prieo of 
land now averages about twelve times tho roveuuo and has lately been higher 
at public than at privuio sales, and that this rate is lower tlian in othor par- 
ganahs is chiefly duo to tho fact of tho high asscssmont of tho best villages, and 
that tho othor villages are either dry or aro insufficiently irrigated. 

In former days, irrigation was practically unknown, ax\d in the north or 
Irriention Sainbalhora portion and tho villages received from 

■Bhukarhevi, irrigation could only have boon practised 
from masonry wells. To tho south-west, however, in a few estates of Bhuma 
and in those transferred from Hastinfipur, tho soil is firm and earthen wells aro 
practicable, and tho irrigated area reached as much as 1,200 acres in 1835. 
Though the canal has done ranch for the parganah by moans of tho Bhnkarhori 
rajhaha, it is as yet confined to the west and south, and some of tho very best 
land has been left dry. Indeed the canal has done loss for this than for any 
othor upland parganah in the Gangos-Kfili Du&b. Tho Amipshalir branch of 
tho canal runs at so low a level that only one small distributary is given out 
from it, but recent extensions will, it is hoped, fully proviclo forthowuints of the 
whole parganah. In 1872-73 irrigation from canals, according to dopartmoutal 
returns, only reached 3,035 acres in this parganah. Still tlioro can bo no doubt 

1 The Boila are given at page SSI, 
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but that irrigation has added very ranch to the productiveness of the tract, Tvliila 
in those estates still dry, tho slow increase of population and the advance in value 
of agricultural produce have improved the condition of tho parganah. The 
deterioration of the Ganges A/iddirhas induced the cultivators to devote all their 
energies to the upland estates, which, secure from flooding and the incursions 
of wild animals, form a fitter investment for capital and labour than the once 
fertile but now comparatively worthless valley estates. 

In the upland portion of the parganah, cultivation has increased from 27,557 
_ aoros in 1835 to 36,599 acres in 1872, and lias absor- 

CulUvation. ’ . ^ 

bed not only a great portion of the fallow of the set¬ 
tlement in 1835, but has made a substantial inroad on the waste to tho extent 
of 8,000 acres, or nearly 30 per cent. Any further progress in this direction mush 
be slow, as nearly all the land now entered as culturable waste is either the 
worst sand or marsh-affected 6 elds in the portions of the upland estates whicli 
slope down into the Uhadir. The deterioration of these latter lands is marked, 
and is apparently due to the improvement of the uplands, which has attracted 
to itself all the more industrious classes of cultivators, leaving the hliddiv pro¬ 
per to the migratory, thriftless Chauhdns. Both these causes, with the addition 
of percolation from the canal, have operated to injure those villages situated on 
the edge of the u))land w'hioh also possess a portion of the kkddir. 

The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Oadell for his circles were as follows t— 



Ibiugatbd, 

Let. 


Barah. 

Loam. 

Sandy 

loam. 

Loam, 

Sandy i 
loam. 

Shir or sand. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

lat or Ghataen circle ... 


6 6 0 

4 14 0 

3 12 0 

2 7 0 

o 

00 

find or Sambalhera ... ... 

7 14 0 

5 4 0 

3 12 0 

3 3 0 


12 0 

Srd or NiziSmpur „• 


4 8 0 

3 3 0 

3 0 0 

1 11 0 

1 0 6 


Those rates applied to the soil areas give a rental for the uplands of 
Rs. 95,246, or Ils. 40,470 in excess of the rental of 1835 and Us. 23,950 in 
excess of the rental of 1863. Correcting this rental for the higher rates in some 
villages the increase may safely be set down at Es. 30,000, of which about 
Es. 10,000 may he ascribed as due to increased cultivation, Ks. 14,000 to in¬ 
creased irrigation, and the remainder to the rise in prices. Tho demand indicated 
by this rental was Es. 47,633, while Es. 45,856 was actually assessed, giving an 
increase of Es. 10,137 over the assessment of 1863. The khddir villages were 
assessed at a reduction of Rs. 2,945, or Es. 7,042 per annum, from 1281 fasli 
(1873-74 A.D). 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Blniina-lriaaibalhora contained 46 
inhahitcd sites, of which 10 had loss than 200 inhabit- 

Populaiion. ants; 14 had between 200 and 500 ; 12 had between 

500 and 1,000; seven bad between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town is Miranpur with 
5,924 inhabitants. The setLloniont record shows that there wore 82 estates on 
the register in 1862. The total population in 1872 numbered 35,990 souls 
(16,602 females), giving 275 to the squai'o mile. Classified according to reli¬ 
gion, there were 27,190 Hiudus, of whom 12,421 woi’o females, ami 8,798 Mnsal- 
indns, amongst whom 4,181 wore females, and there wore two Ohri.stians, TOis- 
tributiug the Hindu population amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 
2,047 Brahmans, of whom 937 wore females; 488 Rajinits,inolnding 191 females; 
2,492 Biiniyas (1,203 females); whilst the groat mass of the population is inoludod 
in “ the other casto.s ” of the cemsus returns, which showa total of 22,163 souls, of 
whom 10,087 are females. The prinoipil Brahman subdivision fount I in this 
parganah is the Ganr (1,760) The Rtajputs belong to the Gaur clan (414) and 
the Baniyas to the Agarwal (2,213) and Mahesri subdivisions, Among.st the 
other castes, the following show more than ono thousand membors in this 
parganah:—Chamars, 7,058; Khakrobs, 1,292 ; Juts, 3,154 and Giijars, 2,140. 
Amongst the Musalmdns, Shaikhs number 7,274 and Sayyids .sliow 1,277 souls. 
The distribution of the area amongst the land-owning c!las.sos hsis been given 
in the district notice as well as that of the cultivation amongst tlio agvionltural 
classes. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at tlio 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of tho 
male adult population (not loss than fxflGou years of 
age), 451 are employed in professional avocations, sneh as Govoxmiuont servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,587 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 908 in commoroo, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho eonvoyanco of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,036 in agricxiltnral operations; 1,660 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all claaHe.s of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 2,235 persons roLnrnod us labourers 
and 289 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec¬ 
tive of age or sox, tho same returns give 708 ns landholders, 13,147 a.s culti- 
raters, and 22,135 as engaged in occupabiojis nnconnccted with agriculture. 
Tho educational statistics, which arc confessedly imporfoct, show 743 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population mnnhoriug 19,388 souls. 

Bhiima was an old Akbari parganah, and in tlio time of Akbar the village of 
Bhuma was ono of the chief villages of tho Barba Saachit. 
For a short time, during tho British occupation, 


Oooupaiioea. 


History. 
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it was eclipsed by the Giijar village of Bahsiima, and in 1842 the parganah 
of Bhiima, which had in 1816 only 13 villages, was added to the Muzaffavnagar 
district and joined to the old Akhari pargauah of Sambalhera, which in 1816 
comprised 16 villages. At the close of the re-arrangement of boundaries in 
1855 the new parganah was re-constructed as follows:—From pargauah Bhu- 
karheri, 14 estates; from Janli, 2 ; from Khatauli, 4 ; from Bhiiina, 40; 
from Sambalhera, 11; from Hastinapui’, in the Meerut district, 5; and from 
Bijnaur 10, making altogether 76 estates. In 1859 two more villages were 
added from Bijnaur by the eroding processes at work on the Ganges; one has 
since been swept away, one has been added by reclamation, and four by parti¬ 
tion, giving 82 estates in 18C2. 

The pargauab owned almost entirely by Sayyids of tbe Olihatrauri branch 


Sayyiii loasoa. 


of the Bdrha S.radat shared the fortunes of that 
family, and during the early half of the past 
century attained to a great degree of prosperity. Tlrough it contains 
Majhera, the earliest settlement of the Knndliwul branch, these have 
had little influonoe since the reign of Akbar, and by degrees the Chhatrauria 
overran the parganah, and with the exception of five Kimdliwal and two Pathdn 
villages, the whole pargauah fell into their hands. During the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, much of their possessions passed away into the hands of 
Nain Singh, the Giijar chief of Bahsii.na, and Bamdaydl of Landhaura, and dur¬ 
ing the anarchy that then prevailed many of the Sayyids fled to Eohilkhand 
and Oudh and left their villages to the Giijars, the Pathiin r.iiders from the east of 
the Ganges, and the Sikh marauders from the west of the Jumna. Daring the 
earlier years of British ooenpation, Nain Singh hold nearly the entire parganah 
in farm, but on his death the villages were settled with the owners, and, in this 
manner, the Sayyids were restored. Year by year, too, tho Sayyids who had 
emigrated returned, but some, unfortunately, after so long an interval that they 
never recovered the rights in tho land which their ancestors had relintpnished, 
Since the occupation, transfers have been numerous and, like as occurred in 
KhfUaulL and Muzatfarnagar, have boon mainly due to the fact that the Sayyids 
have not been able to proportion their expenditure to their altered circumstan¬ 
ces. The assessment, too, in such a dry tract pi’essed heavily in bad seasons 
and in soma cases was very high, but tho final enhancement does not seem to 
have boon made until the estates bad passed ont of the hands of their Sayjdd 
owners. In 1841, the Sayyids had only sufiferod severely in 16 villages, and 
in seven of these the transfers had been by mortgage, and they still possessed 
three-fourths of the parganah. 

Notwithstanding the leniency of Sir H. M. Elliot’s assessment in 1835-37, 
the Sayyid losses during its ourreucy have been almost as numerous as during 
the period from tho British occupation to 1835. Sayyid extravagance, here aa 

88 
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elsewhere, has led to these transfers and the loss of half the i^j.'irganah; still the 
wealthier Sayyid families have been the chief pxu’chasors, andnoxt to them como 
the Jat cultivating communitioSj and if those latter had the power of ooinbination 
in addition to the unfUigging indusliy which they possess, they might have 
become owners of all the host estates which have loft the hands ol the Sayyids; 
ns it is they have honghfc shares in five (siiites and Gujnrs have boughl one. 
Mr. Oaclell writes :—‘Mn fnt.uro sueli aeqnisilions arc likely to be infrequent; the 
purchase of land in good estates is now, as a rule, beyond the power of the most 
woll'to-do oominimities, and capitalists have obtained a footing in so tnany vil¬ 
lages, that a wonld-bo pnrehasor has to fight against the law of pre-emption as 
well as the enormously enhanced value of land in proportion to a tonant’s pro¬ 
fits. It is hard that an aucLion-puroImsor of a fovv months’ or years’ stiinding 
should be able to bar the purebaso of land by a man whoso ancestors have lived 
upon that land for couturic.s, but there is no i)raneb of law which has boon more 
wrested from'its original intention than'the law of pre-emption, and in this res¬ 
pect the Jat cultivator is no worse oil’ than the Sayyid hunllord who fr(‘qn(!ully 
finds preferred to himself in his own anee.slral village the most rccouli iiilorloper.” 
One marked re.sulL of tlio iiacifioation of the country on the British ooonp.a- 
tion, both hero and all throngh the Duab, was the abandonmont of the central 
fortified village site and the plantation of hamlets all through the area attaeluKl to 
the village, ami hoiico a higher standard of cultivation, more manured and irri¬ 
gated land and a pormanont inoroaso to the eultivaiing iiojjulation. Ho longer 
harried by Sikhs and Rohillas, and with tho olil Sayyid propriotors again 
amongst them, tho poojdo began to bring hack their ahandonod liolds into culti¬ 
vation. As already stated, up to I ho second regular soLtlemont, tho parganah 
formed a portion of tho farm of Nuin Singh, hut from that lime onwards 
Mr. Oadoll has collected tho statistics of assessment for portions of tho parganah 
as follows:— 


INo. of estates. 

1219-22 

fwsli. 

1 22.2-37 
faali. 

1228-32 

fnsli. 

12.').'!-37 

f.asli. 

1238-41 

i'aali. 

1242 01 

fosli, 

183,9-54. 

Lsrtt. 

S8 

12,191 

12,51.2 

H,222 

12,901 


10,750 

18,900 


81 

120 

160 

]UO 

160 

UH) 

284 

> 

M. 

4,651 

4,827 

6,624 

6,968 

6,897 

4,943 


4ait 

if* 

5,e:)6 

4,156 

4,6'18 

4,045 

4,400 

7 

M, 


... 

4,310 

5,064 

6,108 

6,240 

0 


. _ 


... 

991 

1,405 

l,9fi2 


From these figures it will bo seen that there has boon no great or snddeu 
enhancement since tho occupation, and any change that there has been is duo to 
tho equalisation of the revenue in tho sotllad villages and the colonisation and 
improvement of those which were nninhahited at tho couquosb. Tho h igh rovoiincs 
of the Jdt villages have not been increased and are still paid, for now they have 
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become moderate owing to tbo rise in prices and iucroase in irrigation. The best 
estates pay mnch about tlio same to Grovernment wliicb they did forty or fifty 
years ago, while the ha 1 and poor estates of the time of the conquest are rapidly 
improving and approaching the first rank in the value of their produce. 

BiDAXJIir, a parganah of the Shainli tails! 1 of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
bounded on the north by t!io Saiia-anpnr district; on the west !>y the Jumna 
river, which separates it from the Panjdb ; on the oast by parganali Jhanjhdna, 
and on the south by parganah Kairana. According to the census of 1872 
this parganah had a total area of 86 square miles and 467 acres, of which 38 
square miles and 64 acres ware iiudor cultivation. The area assessed to Govern- 
mont revenue during the same year was 81 square miles and 89 acres, of which. 
33 square miles and 550 acres were cultivated, 29 square miles and 268 acres 
were cnltnrable, and 17 square miles and 550 acres were barren. 

Bidauli lies in the extrema north-west of tho district and has apecnliav cha- 


Phyaical faaturea, 


racter of its own. Outlie west it is subject to much 
cliluviou from the action of tho J umna. Since the sur¬ 


vey in 1832, six villages have been cutoff and added to the Karndl district, and the 
river is auuually eating more and more into tho parganalP. More than one- 
half of the parganah is enshrouded in thick dh&k ( Buka frondosa) forests, used 
by the Giijar iuhabitants as hiding-places for thoinsolves and stolen cattle. 
There is no canal irrigation, but earthen wells can easily be sunk, anl cost only 
from two to three rupees in the lands bordering on the Jumna and seven td 
eight rupees more inland. The wells ordinarily last only for one season, but 
sometimes for a year or more, Tliere is little really good soil; the mfsanonly 
forms ten per cent of the cultivated area,lhom«sB is of an inferior kind, and 
predominates. Hence wheat, maize and sngar-cano are poor, and the principal 
crops are jodr, gram, mandiiw i, and cotton (hurl). The ofdorosconoe of roh is 
strongly marked in the tracts near tho Jumna, and renders largo patches of 
land unoulturable : in a week or ten days it will kill a most luxnriaat crop.’ 
The villagers say that manure is fatal to it, but tho use of mannro is miioh nog- 
leotedinthis parganah. The inhabitants are principally Giijars and Rangavs, 
with some Sayyida, a few Jiits, Rorhs, and Pathans. 

The feu’mer settlement was made by Mr. E. Thornton and the now one by 
^ Messrs. Colvin and Keene. Mr. Colvin writes: — 

‘‘ Bidauli has long been known as one of the most un- 
satisfactroy parganahs in the district. Fur many years it has boon suffering 
from over-assessment, but the troubles of 1857-68 and tho famine of 1861 have 
reduced it to a very bad condition. The parganah was once thickly inhaljiteJ 
by Sayyids, whose descendants still cling to it, though impoverished and almost 
beggared, and there are not wanting signs of its former prosperity. iSome village' 


) See new Set. Bep., pj). 98, 117, 120, 125. 
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sites show evident traces of having formed the centres of considorablo life ; in 
almost every village is to bo found the decaying fort of some decayed family. 
TVells constructed of masonry are abundant j but, wliilo the old wells have 
been neglected, few now ones have been built. There were 929 at tho last set¬ 
tlement. There are now 1,030, but 113 have been allowed to fall out of order. 
In 1860-61 there wore 294 hucJicha wells. Little by little tho population has 
sunk away, as tho settlement of 1838 became more and more intolerable. Most 
of the Sayyid proprietors have long since declared Ihomsolvos insolvent, and 
allowed their estates to bo made over in farm to tho resident villagers. Those 
in their turn have absconded; then tho village has boon farmed ljy neighbouring 
cultivators, who, again, in a year or so have declared themselves unablo to meet 
tho Government demands; and so, for a longer or shorter period, tho village 
has been thrown back into the hands of Govornmont. Tho inhabitants, Jiudiiifl: 
that even active cultivation will barely moot the re von no, have, as a rule, ceased to 
interest themselves in agricnlturo. Tho Nawtib Ahiniul Ali Kirin of Karmil 
is content to pay the Government demand and see his lands lie waste; while 
Sayyid Mahdi Hasan of Bidauli (lately in tlio service of the former king of 
Ondh), attempting to induce a bettor class of cultivators to ontor the parganah, 
was met with such resistance by tho Gujars and Hiingars that, unable to keep 
his Jdts in comfort and security, he was obliged to let them go. Distress, as 
might bo e.vpectQd among such a population, has had its usual ofl’oets. Tho 
Qtiyars and Bdugars, naturally thieves, have boon further domoraliKod by pinch¬ 
ing circumstances. Even tho bettor-disposed classes, such us Sayyids and Jkithiiua, 
finding they could scarcely wring out an honest livelihood, Imvo boon found to 
enter heartily into tho cattlo-lifting of their noighbours.” 

Mr. Edwards also, in writing of Bidauli, calls it “ perhaps the worst in tho 

, district, Tho soil is generally bad, and if raia falls in 

Mr. Edwarde, , ,, , . . 

excess, tho crops rot on tho ground and tho land ho- 

comes a sticky swamp. If, on the other hand, tlioro is a scarcity of rain, it yields 

no return ; tho seeds fail to gorrainalo. * * * The Boltlomonl, it is evident, 

broke down in several villages at least twelve years ago, since which time village 

has proppednp village; and an adjoining community, if thriving, lias boon called up 

on to aid its sinking neighbours in mooting thoir ongagouionts. Tho arrangomonts 

were loft in the hands of tho talisildtir, who portioned out tho lauds to bo cultivated 

partly among the people of tho village, but tho greater portion among those of 

the surrounding villages, ouch being hold liable for a quota of tho Govornmont 

revenue. This strange and irregular practice appears to luivo been gonorally 

acquiesced in by tho pooplo, and it is difficult to soo how, without revision, tho 

Government revenue could otherwise have boon realized, inasrauoh as the severity 

of the assessment virtually procluclocl sale or farming leases. Nobody would 

have anything to do with villages when there was an annual deficit, whore llio 
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soil was so inferior tliat the land which yielded a orop one year must he left fallow 
the next, and where the population was mainly, if not entirely, Gujar, and 
scanty in number.” Mr. Keene notes that the land-revenue in 1862 was quite 
nominal, and the balances showed how heavily it then pressed upon the people. 
These balances were not due to the drought of 1860-61, for “owing partly to 
the scanty population and partly to the faot that there is scarcely any cultivated 
land that is not dependent on the vicissitudes of the seasons, the drought of 
1860-61 did not bear severely on this pai’ganah.” Statistics show that the whole 
diiference between the produce-value inau ordinary year and in a 3'ear of drought 
did not exceed eight per cent., and this was principally due to the emigration of 
the cultivators. 

The transfers from 1841 to 1861 amounted to 13,279 acres, or over 22 per cent. 

. of the total area. Of this Sayyids lost 7,961 acres. 

Transfers. . , ’ 

Gujars 2,001 acres, and llaj)aits 1,435 aere.s. The Say¬ 
yids recovered the greater proportion of their losses, buying in 7,784 acres of the 
total area transferred. There is not a single mart in the whole parganah, and 
many villages have not only bad roads, but, during a great part of the year, 
swollen streams between them and their markets. The urea statistics show that 
during tho ourrenoy of the late settlement cultivation had fallen off by 17 per 
cent, and the assessment was, therefore, lowered by 23 per cent. Some misap¬ 
prehension existed as to whether the term of settlement was ten years or twenty 
years as in the remainder of the district, but it has recently been ruled that twenty 
years should be accepted as the term intended by Government. The new assess¬ 
ment has been levied since 1862-63. From Mr. Palmer’s report in 1872 it 
is gratifying to observe that this parganah is imiu-oving rapidly. The Gujars 
are now taking to agricultural pursuits, cultivation is increasing in their 
villages, there is less recourse to tho money-lenders, sales are infrequent 
and redemptions of mortgage very common. This result justifies the modera¬ 
tion in the Government demand, which has converted a rapidly deteriorating 
tract into one where every mark of progress is visible. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
Land-rovenue. and present settlements; 
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The difference between the census statistics of 18t8aiv(l those now given for 
1841 is due to dilnvion caused by the Jumna: the villugos transferred to Kariial 
being omitted from tlio returns now given. Oultivation la 1872 roachod 
21,726 aoros. Acoording to tlio census, tlio land-rev<!mio for 1872 amotnitod to 
Hs. 29,286 (or willi cesses, Its. 3-1,416), falling ai a rate of lio. 0-8-5 per Bri¬ 
tish acre on the total urea, id lie. 0-9-0 pt'r acx’o oii the area asssessod to Gov-r 
ernment revenue, and at Ito. 1-3-3 per aero on tho eultivaloil area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to tlio laudownora as rout and cc.^ses during tlio saino year 
has boon estimated at Its. 55,703. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bidauli contained 50 inhabited 
sites, of which 19 hail loss than 200 inhabitants; 

Popuiaiion. 200 and 500; 10 liiul between 500 and 

1,000; two bad botwoon 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and ono had between 3,0''0 and 5,000. Tho .sellleimml record shows that there 
wore 54 estates on the register in 1863. The total population numberod 23,268 
souls (10,371 females) in 1872, giving 267 to the square mile. CliiMsilled accord¬ 
ing to religion, there wore 13,690 llindii.s, of ndioiii 5,tU)() uero fetnakw, 
and 9,578 Musalnn'inH, amongst whom 4,411 wi-ro lenndos. I)i.Mirihiiting tho 
Hindu population amongst tho lour groat classes, 1 In'census shows 917 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 396 wore femalos; 44 Itajpuis, ineliidiiig 11 foinalo.s; 1,199 
Baniyaa (545 females); wliiLst bho great mass of the population is included in 
“ tho othov oastos” of tho conau-s returns, which show a total of 11,530 souls, of 
whom 5,008 are foraalo.s Tho prinoipal Brahman sub-division found in this 
parganah is tho Gaur, who nnmbor 890 souls. Tho Baniyas aro ehiolly Agar- 
wals, and amongst the other castes munhering luuro tha.u 500 meinhors aro 
found (hefollowing:—Kaluirs, 1,684; Ghaimirs, 1,678 ; Miilis, 771 ; Khukroba, 
1,346 ; Jats, 1,499 ; and Gujar.s, 1,450. Tho Miisalaiiius sliow yiiaiklis, 7,90-1, 
and Sayyid.s, 1,16(3. At tho .soUlomont in 1862 tho ])ropric'tary body comprised 
Giijars, who held 11,656 acros; Juts, with 6,387 acres; Sayyids, 0,079 aoius; 
Pathtms with 1,673 aoros ; and Tagas, Mahfijaim, yimikhzadahs, Brahmaua ami 
others with smaller holdings. 

Tho occupations of the people aro shown in tho statistics oolleototl at tho 
eonsiis of 1872, From thoso it appcaits thal, of tlie 
male adult population (not less than Ilfteen years of 
age), 81 are employed in prol’os.sionat avocations, .such as Govorniueut servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 988 in domostio sevvico. as pursoiiiil .servants, 
water-carriors, barbor.9, sweepers, washermen, &e.; 497 in commeree, in buying, 
selling, keeping or londing money or goo.lri, or tlio eouvoyaimo of men, animals, 
or goods;4,174 in agricultural operations; 1,007 iu imkstriul ocoupatuma, arts 
and mGclianic,s, and the preparation of all classes of sub,stances, vogolably, mineral, 
and animal. There wore 1,135 persons returned as labourers and 273 u.s of uc 
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spooi&ed occupafcioa. Tnkirvg the total population, irrespoctivo of age or sox, 
tho same return? gire 898 a? lamlhoUers, 10,401 as ca’tivators, and 11,969 as 
engaged in oocnpations nnnonueoteil witli agrienUiire. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 447 rank's as able to rend and write 
out of a total male population uuinbering 12,897 souls. Bidauli is an old Akbari 
pnrganah of the Sahiranpuv sirkar, but tlicro hrvo bjon nuiiierous interchanges 
with tho adjoining pargauahs and several of the villagns have been, cut off by 
iho Jumna and added to Karnal. In 1840-41 two villages wove received from 
Nakiir and two from Ohaunsat fCheri in the Saharanpur district 

Bidauli, the chief village of the pargnnahof tho same name in the Muzaftar- 
nagar district, is distant 36 miles from tho civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 3,663 souls The OhaukkUu-i Act (XX. of 1856) isiu foree in Bidauli 
and supports a village police force numbering eleven men at an annual cost 
of Es. 636. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Es. 1,657, giving 
an incidence of Ee. 0-4-7 per head of the population and Eo. 1-7-9 per house. 
During thosame year the number of houses assessed was 713 and the expenditure 
was Es. 1,633. Bidauli lio.s on the route from Uroerut to Karnal and is distant 
13 miles from Sliarali and 11 miles from Karniil. Tlie road from Shamli to 
Bidauli is described under Shdmli (q. v.) Hence to Karndl the road parses through 
a country covered with dkdk jungle; it is tolerably good and crosses an unbridged 
ndla at 2f miles j Manglauiaat three miles; thence across the Jumna by a hridge- 
of-hoats in the dry season and a ferry in the rains. There is a first-class police- 
station and a branch post-office hero. Bidauli is tho scat of the Jagneri branch of 
the Barha Sayyids, for an account of whom see the district notice under “ history.” 

BudeA'NA or Burhana, a town in tho parganah of the same name in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 19 miles from Muzaffaruagar. The population 
in 1847 was 5,659 j in 1853 was 6,750, and in 1865 was less tlran5,000, There 
were 6,162 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 3,867 were Hindus (1,801 females) and 
2,295 wore Musalm5.ns (1,175 females). This town is .situated on tho right hank 
of the Hindaii river and contains a fair proportion of substantial brick-built 
houses on a raised site, with good drainage by the 
ravines towards the river. The outer walls of the 
houses adjoin each other so as to form a kind of fortification, and the town itself 
is entered by four openings called gates. To the north the site is bounded by the 
Bandy bod of the Hiudan, and on the west and south there is an almost continu¬ 
ous belt of mango trees. On the east there is a tract of low land forming a 
portion of the had of the Hindan which is submerged in lime of flood. The water 
in wells in this low tract is found at a depth of 30 feet from the surface, and in the 
bkzAr, in March, 1869, tho water was 48 feet from tho surface and five feet 
in depth, with a rather unpleasant taste and of a dull colour, ^ Ague and 

' See Cuteliffie'B report, appendix xlix. 
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malarious fever prevailed in 1869, thougli at that time tlioro was no irrigation 
nearer than ten miles. Tha Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 
1872 supported a police force of 16 men at a cost of Rs. 906, besides a staff of 
sweepers. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 2,084, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-3-6 per head of the population and Ro. 1-0-0 per house. 
During the same year the number of houses assessed was 1,203 and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 1,927. There is afirst-class police-station and a branch post- 
office here. During the mutiny, the old fort of BudliAna was taken and gar- 
risoned by Khairdti IClnin of Parasauli, assisted by the Jaula people. It was 
again captured on the 15th September, 1857. 

BodiiAna or Burhana, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in tha 
MuzafTarnagar district, is bounded on the nortii by parganah Shikdrpua and 
partly by parganah Shdinli; on tho Avest by parganah Ivfmdhla; on the oast by 
part of parganah Khdtauli, and on tho south by tho Meerut district. According 
to the census of 1872 this parganah had a total area of 79 square milo.s and 480 
acres, of which 57 square miles and 358 acres were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to G-ovommeat rovonuo during tho same year was 78 square miles and 
147 acres, of which 56 square miles and 205 acres wore cultivated, 8 square miles 
and 633 acres wore culturablo, and 12 square miles and 589 acres woi'o barren. 

Budhtina lies to the south of tho district and its oastsrii half falls within the 


, delta formed hy tho confluence of tho West Kali nadi 

PhysioaUen.tui'oa. , tt. . .. i . , n. . 

with tho Hmdan whicli takes place at Riauli Nagla in 
this parganah. As might be supposed, tho tondeuey of tho drainage is to cut 
ravines into tho basin of those rivers, which gradually oat into tho heart of tho 
host lands. The suh-soil is firm and hichoha wells can easily bo made, tho water 
being about 36 feet from tho surface in the upland.s and about 24 feet from 
tho surface in tho kluklir of tho two rivers. These lowlands are occa¬ 
sionally irrigated from tho rivers and jirodnco fiiir crops of sugar, maize, 
and wheat. Mr. Trevor Plowden formed tho settlement under Regulation 
IX. of 1833 of the greater portion of this parganah: tiio remainder wa» 
assessed by Messrs, Glyn and TLlliot. The severity of ilio previous 


revenue whilst the parganah formed a portion of tho Sumru jdgtr is noticed 
under parganah Sardhana of tho Meerut district, Bndhfina, however, fared 
hotter than the other parganalis of the jdgir from the Bogam’a Diw&n being a 
resident and hereditary chaudhri of tho parganah. Mr. Plowdon’s assossmont 


was by no means a light one, ranging from Ro. I-IO-IO io Rs, 4-7-8 per aero. 
On this account the parganah sufforod badly in tho drought of 1860-61, “ so 
much so that tho people havo takou the idea into thoir heads that tho locality 
is accursed on account of their misconduct.” The old settlomen P was apparently 


1 Set. Rep., 238. In 1870, Mr, Cadell rocommendecl only eight estates for permanent setHe- 
meut in this parganah. 
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based upon the average colleotions of twenty years preceding the lapse of the 
parganah. BIr. Keene, who assessed the parganahdn 1862, took a parganah 
rental of Es. 1,36,385, derived from the application of Mr. Thornton’s averages 
and the ascertained rates for land paying rent in cash, as the basis of his 
assessment, giving an all-round rate on cultivation of Ee. 1-14-11-g per acre. 
Cultivation has increased by 1,614 acres only, or 4 ’8 per cent. As the parganah 
depended so much on irrigation from wolla and on the industry of the cultiva¬ 
tors, a light assessment was deemed necessary, though it would appear that the 
demand has been made too light. From 1841 to 1861, 5,677 acres, or about 
one-ninth of the total area, changed hands by private transfer or under orders 
of the civil courts, and 3,336 acres were confiscated on account of rebellion. 
Bajpi'its lost 1,603 acres, Jats 1,184, and Afghans 1,139 acres. Tho principal 
purchasers were the same classes and Mahajaus; these last purchased 1,987 acres 
and Eajpiits bought hack 1,206 acres. In 1861, tho principal proprietary bodies 
wore Rajputs, Jilts, Pathdus, Tagas, and Gujars. 

The following statement shows tho statistics of the land-revenue at the past 

and present settlements and at Mr. Cadell’s revision 
Land-revenuo, . 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census, amounted to Rs. 70,839 
(or with cesses, Rs. 81,974), falling at a rate of Ro. 1-6-3 per British acre on tho 
total area, at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, 
and at Eo. 1-14-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators 
to the landowners as rent and cesses daring the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,86,591. 

According to tho census of 1872 parganah BudhAua contained 43 inhabi¬ 
ted sites, of which 4 had less than 200 inhabitanls; 

Population. 13 had between 200 and 500; 18 had between 500 

and 1,000 ; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. Tho only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants is Budhfma itself with 6,162, The settlement records show 
44 estates in 1862, Tho total population in 1872 numbered 41,575 souls 

89 
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(19,069 feraakis), giving 519 to the square mile. Ckssified according to reli¬ 
gion, there were 29,25 i Hiudiis, of whom 13,362 wore fomalos, and 12,321 
Mnsalmfins, amongst whom 5,707 wore fomalos. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four groat classes, tho census shows 2,522 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,158 were fomalos ; 1,550 Rajputs, ineludiug 624 fomalos ; 2,961 Baniyas 
(1,335 females); whilst tlio groat mass of iho population is includod in “ tho 
other castes” of tho census returns, wliioh show a total of 22,231 souls, of 
whom 10,24-5 are females. Tho principal Braliiniui subdivision found in this 
parganahis the Graur,ninnhoi’iug 2,369 souls. The Rajputs belong to tho Ganr 
(188), Kaohhwfiha and Ohhotiyana clans, and tho Baniyas to tho Agavwdl 
(2,961) subdivision. Amongst tho othor castes Iho principal aro tho Taga 
(988), Kabar (2,478), Ohamar (4,613), Gararlya (788), Julaha (622), Kamlnir 
(676), Hajjiun (580), Khakroh (1,591), Jat (3,961), Giijar(3l7), and Saiiii 
(1,116). The Masai mans comprise Shaikhs (1 1,199) and Miiglials (457), 

Tho occupations of the poo^do aro .shown in tho sliatistios (u)llo(’-tod at tho 
census of 1872. From theso it appears that of tlie 
OooupiiUoua, nialo adult poj)nlaLiou (not loss than liftoon years of 

age), 273 aro omployod in [)rofossion.davocations, sueh as Govorniiient servants, 
priosts, doctors, and tho iiko; 1,536 in doiuostiii sorvioo, as p(U’Sonal sorvants, 
wator-carriors, harbors, sweepers, washerimm, &c.; l,4(S3 in oommoroo, in 
buying, soiling, kooiiiug or loading money or goods, or tho oouveyanoo of mon, 
animals, or goods; 6,277 in agricultural oporaliou.s; 1,919 in industrial oo(‘npti- 
tions, arts and meohanlcs, and tho preparation of all clas,ses of .substanoos, 
vegetable, mineral, aiul animal. Thoro were 2,9(19 per,sou,s roturnod as 
labourers and 514 as of no spoeiliod oeo.upation. Taking tlui total population, 
irrespective of ago or sox, the samo rotiirns give 2,142 as landholders, 14,301 
as cultivators, and 25,132 as engaged in oocupalioiia imeounocLod witli agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confnsHodly imperfect, allow 1,312 
males as able to read and writo out of a total male iiopulatiou miiuhoring 
22,506 .souls. Budhana is an old Akbari pargauah, reooived from Meerut in 
1842. Thoro have boon several interchange,s with neighbouring parganaha, and 
in 1840-41, one village assijssed at Rs. 1,200 was rouoivod from pargauah 
fciahtti’anpur in tho Sahhranpur district. 

ButuAea, a small village in pargauah Sliiimli of tho Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 17 miles from tho civil station. Tho population in 1872 
numbered 1,347 souls, and thoro is an ont-post of police hero. 

OiiaiithAwal, a town in parganali Ghartlulwal of tho Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 7 miles from Muzaffarnagar. In 1847 the population was 5,111; in 
1853 there were 6,467 inhabitants, and in 1865 there wore loss than 5,000. 
The population in 1872 numbered 5,121 souls, of whom 3,209 wore Hindus 
(1,493 females) and 1,912 wore Musahnfins (904 females), oooupying 1,232 
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houses. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chankiclfiri Act) is lu force, and in 1872 sup¬ 
ported a village police numbering fifteen men of all ranks at an annual cost of 
Es 876, besides a few scavengers. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 
amounted to Rs, 1,410, giving an incidence of Re. 0-4-1 per heat! of the popu¬ 
lation and Re. 1-7-10 per house assessed (896). During the same year Rs. 1,511 
were expended, a great proportion of which was on works of public utility con¬ 
nected with tho sanitation of the town. There is a second-class police-station 
and a branch post-office in Oharthavval. Friday is bazar day. The inhabit¬ 
ants are chiefly Hindus. The soil around the site is light and porous with a 
sandy subsoil, yielding wheat and millets. To the west runs the Hiudau at a 
distance of throe miles, and on the east tho Xdli, at a distance of five miles. 
Masonry wells supply water for drinking purposes, with an average dopth from 
the surface of 15 to 20 feet. In most of them it is sweet and good, though 
sofno arc brackish. The drainage runs off to the Kali uadi, but there are nu¬ 
merous holes about the site “ reeking with foirl and stinking mud. ” There 
has been much fever in the town, but less than tho average of tho parganah. All 
irrigation water is drawn from wells. Olurthawal is now a small agrionltural 
town, but was once tho residence of an ami/. 

CnAiiTitAWAL, a parganah of the Muzaffarnagar tahsil of the same district, 
is bounded on the north by the Saharanpur district, on tJic east by parganah Mu- 
zaffarnagar, on the south by parganah Baghra, and on the west by parganah 
Thfma Bhawan. According to the census of 1872 this pai’ganah had a total 
area of 91 square miles and 166 acres, of which 69 square miles and 493 acres 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the 
same year was 91 square miles and 156 acres, of which 69 square miles and 185 
acres were cultivated, 11 square miles and 455 acres were culturable, and 10 
square milo.s and 166 acres were barren. 

The Hiudau flows from north to south through the Avestern portion of the 
parganah, and between it and the KAii on the east tho 
laud is high, but naturally fertile. Water is found hero at 
a great depth; masonry wells are scarce, and huoheha wells aro expensive and 
seldom last more than two years. Except in bad year.s cultivation is careful and 
abundant. The villages lie far apart, but are largo and substantial. To the 
W'cst of the Hindan there is a canal distributary running parallel to tho river, 
and the villages near it are thriving. A road runs from JalAlabad by ThAna Bha- 
wan through the parganah to Muzaffarnagar, crossing the Hindan hy a ford 
which is passable except after heavy rain, and the KAli by a raa.sonry bridge. 

The settlement of this parganah under Eegulation IX. of 1833 was made by 
Mr. E. Thornton in 1841 and expired in 1861. The 
revision was made by Mr. A. Colvin in 1862, who 
maintained tho division into oiredes made by his predecessor, adding one more for . 
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tlio "villages beyond the Hindan. Witb the oxccption of OliarfchiWal iiselfj 
Rasdlpur and Sayyidpur belonging to Sayyids and Bambela over-assoasod, none 
of the villages in tbia parganah suffered during Die last seUloment, and the intro- 
duotlon of tho canal has had a great sharo in its prosperity.^ In tho now settlo- 
jnent Mr. Colvin estimated tho increase of roveuno duo to tho canal as Rs, 3,204. 
Oharthdvval snfTerod muchdui’ing tho famine of 1860-61. Mr. Keeno calculated 
tho number of emigrants at 6,745, and remarked that a traveller in passing 
through tho parganah cannot fail to be struck with tho wido-sproad desola¬ 
tion of the villages and the desert aspect of what once were fields,” All these cir- 
cumstanoos combined to preclude any great increase in tho revenue demand, 
hut since then the parganah has advanced rapidly in prosperity. Tho transfei's 
during the currency of tho past sottleniout amounted to 21 per cent, of tho total 
^ ^ area : 5,160 acres wore convoyed by private sale; 5,104 

acres by orders of tho civil courts, and 1,934 acres were 
confiscated for rebellion, By sale aloTio Sayyids lost 5,458 acres, Itajpi'its lost 
2j581 acres, and Tagas lost 1,459 acres. Tho money-lenders wore the chief 
purchasers. Mahtijans and Khatlris ehtaiuod 5,8G5 acres. Tagas, Itajpnts, 
S'ayyicls and Jiits form tho hulk of tho proprietary body at tbo present, time. 

The following statement shows tho statistics of tho land-rovouue at tbo past 

and present scttlonionts and tho figures given in Mr, 
laina-rovemio, '■ n i m ... , 

Uadell s revision in 1870 
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Tho land-revenue for 1872, according to tho census roeorda, araonntod to 
Es, 61,856 (or with cossoa, Its. 71,716, falling at a rate of lie, 1-0-9 per British 
acre on tho total area, at Re. l-O-ll per acre on the area assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue, and at Re, 1-6-2 par aero on tho cultivated area. Tho sura ]")aid 
by cultivators to tho landowners as rent and cossoa during tho same year has 
been estimated at Es. 1,29,092. 

According to tho'censns of 1872, parganah Oharlhawal contained 55 iii- 
.r, , habited sites, of which 10 had loss than 200 inhabit- 

A opuiEitlont 

_ ants ; 20 had between 200 and 500 ; 18 had between 


^Btill Mr, Cadall coiUd not recommentl iuiy of the estates lor permanent suttloment. 
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500 and 1,000; 5 had bebweeu 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 2,000 
and 3,000. Oharthdvval itself has 5,121 soals. The settlement records show 
that there were 66 estates in 1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 
34,930 souls (15,562 femalosl in 1872, giving 380 to the square mile. Glassi- 
lied according to religion, there were 24,917 Hindus, of whom 10,967 
were females and 10,013 Musalmaus, amongst whom 4,595 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 2,281 Brahmans, of whom 1,011 were females; 3,050 Rajputs, includ¬ 
ing 1,131 females; 1,393 Baniyas (621 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 18,193 souls, of whom 8,204 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivision found in this parganah is the Haur, numbering 2,178 souls in 
1872. The Rajputs belong to the Gain- (304), Fundir and Ohhonkar elans, and 
the Baniyas to the Agarwil (1,361) subdivision. Ainongsfcthe other castes 
the principal are the Taga (2,177), Kahir, Ghamdr (4,785), Qarariya (905), 
Julaha (788), Jogi (618), Khakrob (1,167), Jat (971), and Saini (750). 
The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,456), Sayyids (314), and 
Muglials (27). The chief agricultural castes are Tagas on the eastern high¬ 
land and Rajputs towards the K41i and the Hindan. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872, From these it appears that of the 
mala adult popnlatiou (not less than fifteen years of 
ago), 458 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,128 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 646 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,730 in agrioultural operations ; 1,611 in industrial ooou- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,419 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 287 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 480 as landholders, 13,985 as culti¬ 
vators, aud 20,465 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricultin-e. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 515 males as. 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 19,368 souls. 
Chartlitiwal is an old Akbari parganah, much changed in area by transfers to and 
from the neighbouring parganahs. In 1840-41 three villages were received 
from Deoband, one from Jaurasi, fifteen from TbAna Bbawan, and one from 
Ohaunsat Kheri in the Sahliranpur district, having an aggregate assessment of 
Es. 17,515. 

Ohausana, a village in parganah Bidauli of the Muzaifaruagar district, is 
distant 33 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 2,567 


Occupations. 
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BOiils. There is a second-class iiolico-station and a brancli post-office hero. This 
village is the head of a Hajpiit ohauhin. 

CnHAPA'R, a largo village in jiargannh Piir Chluiiiiir of tlio Muzalfarnagar 
district, distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 num¬ 
bered 2,300 souls and in 1872 was 2,6.34, niosily Hindu and Mnsalman Tagus. 
The inhabitants havo suffored much from fevor. The water in the principal 
well was 15 feet from the surface in Mai'ch, 1869, with 30 fci't of water, and vva.s 
said to have contained only 12 feet of water before this introduction of the canal, 
to which no douht a portion of tlie unhealtliiness prevalent in Chhapur must bo 
attributed. There is a small bazar, but tbo village is essentially agricultural, 
housing from two to three thousand head of cattle every night,, There is a branch 
post-olfice here. 

•Deuba, a station oftho Great Trigonometneal Survey, is situated inparganah 
Deoband, in the Salniraiipnr district, just outside the honiidary of the Muzalfar- 
nagar district, in lat. 2y°-o7'-‘‘lO'' and long 77’‘-39' '-23", at an eleva¬ 
tion of 893-1 feet above tbo level of the sea. Thu nppi-r mark,stone of the 
station is situated in ilio village of Dohra, 1-5 mile.s south-west ol’the viliago 
of Eankanda, 0-5 mile north-cast of Kasanli, and 0-9 mile north-north-easL of 
Ji.kv.'s'ila, This height was deduced trigonometrically. 

Diiaempuba, a small viliago in parguiiah Dhiima Bamballu'raofthoWu- 
zaffarnagar district, is distant 31 milo.s from tho civil slatlou. The population 
in 1872 numbered only 195 souls, and it is only noticod as contaiiung an out¬ 
post of police. 

Gauiii DUBitAB or Garbi Dubliar, also known a.s G.irlii Miylin Bluli Kliuii, 
a viliago in pargaiiaU Jhanjiu'uui of tho Mnzalliirnagar district, i,s distant 23 
miles from the civil sintion. The population in 186.5 mimbcrcd over 2,700 
souls, and in 1872 there were 2,417 inhabitants, amongst whom are a largo 
number of tho relations and clansmen of t.ho Bili'icli zauundiir. The silo of 
Gadhi Di'ibhar is somewhat raised and lies about a mile and a half to tho west 
of the eastern Jumna canal, but botwoeii it and tho canal tho land lies low and 
retains a considerable quantity of water during tbo raims whiuh finds an 
exit under the canal. The well-water in tlii.s low tract is good and is found at 
a depth of twelve feet from the surface ; in tlio town it is somewhat brackish 
and sinks to twenty feet. There are several lino groves of trees around tho town, 
and to tho west there is a canal channel. Tho roads are in ])art pavod with brick 
and meet in the middle of the village, wdicro there is a largo well. Many of tho 
houses are brick-built and of two storey.s, hut of those some are now in ruins. 
There are six masjicls. A bazar is held every day and a market on Sundays. 
There are many Bauiyas resident and a fair trade is carried on in sugar and 
salt. The smaller lane.s are very badly kojit and are very uneven and full of 
holes which form receptacles for mud and refuse. Little regard is had for 
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cleanlineBs, and in all the open spaces and among the mined houses, heaps of 
manure are to bo mot 'vvitli, which with tlie increased moisture caused by the rise 
in the water-level must bo considered the proximate causes of the malarious 
diseases found to prevail so universally in this village.* 

GtANGERTJ, a town in parganah Kandhlaoftlie Muzatfarnagar district, is distant 
35 miles from Muzaffarnagar. Gangeru had 5,117 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 
2,613 were Hindus (1,158 females), chiefly Giijars, and 2,501 were Musahntos 
(1,130 females). Gangeru is a straggling place of many brick ruins, but the 
site is fairly raised, and though there are many undrained water-holes and little 
attention is paid to cleanliness, there is little fever here, There is a canal chan¬ 
nel to the east of the town and another runs about one mile to the west. Gan¬ 
geru was the chief town of a small parganah containing only two villages in 
1816. 


GoRDiiANruE, a parganah of tho MuzafiTarnagiir tahsil and of the same dis* 
t»iot, is bounded on tho north by the Saharanpur district, on the west by par- 
ganab Piir Oliliapar, on the east and south-o.ast by the river Ganges, and partly 
on the south by parganah Bhukarheri. According to the census of 1872 this 
parganah had a total area of 74 .square miles and 256 acres, of which 22 square 
miles and 198 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 74 square miles and 25 acres, of which 22 
square miles and 198 acres wore cultivated, 37 square miles 13 acres were 
cuUurable, and 14 square miles and 454 acres were barren. Gordhanpur is 
unfortunately situated on the east, where it is encroached upon by tho Ganges, 
and it is swamped on the west by the Solaui. 

In time of heavy rain, Gordhanpur is cut oflF from all communication with 
tho rest of tho di.strict, and to enter ibrequires a detour 

Physical features. through the southern part of S.aharaupur. Mr. Keene, 

who made tho assessment in 1862, divides the parganah into four tracts.® One 
consists of the estates cut by the Gauges or its tributary streams, and a second 
of the swampy land along the Solani. The small Inverted oasis of high land 
between the rivers formed two more divisions. Much of the loss caused here 
by diluvion and over-saturation is preventible, and in 1865-72 efforts wore made 
towards draining a portion of the swampy tract fo/iodlj that has been caused by 
percolation from the Ganges canal. The whole tract is occupied almost exclu¬ 
sively by Gujars, “ but they aro of comparatively Inoffensive habits ;—only 
the same laok of energy which is shown in their crimes unfortunately also 
exhibits itself in their cultivation. They have no want of water, but are otherVviso 
badly off, and eke out a subsistence by soiling straw for thatch, and by grazing 


1 See Oulcliire’s Report, App. xU. “ See new Set. Rep,, 93, 117, 140. Twenty nin^ vil- 

lagea are subject to percolation iu this parganah. Thirty-five estates here and five estates Of Piir 
ChhapSr wore under direct management on this account in 1874, 
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herds of cattle, which pay a tax of four to six anuas per head,” known as clumchi 
or tail-money. Mach of the laud now lying uncultivated as incapable of boaring 
HO much as one crop during tho year will be made to yield crops ■vvlienevor 
the demand for agricultural produce and the redundance of the labour market 
shall render it worth the while of the landholders to reclaim it by draining. 
In regard to the remainder of the uncultivated area it has been found that 
though the winter sun is not of sufficient power to dry it or to foonndato 
the seed for the rail crop, yet in seasons of scanty or late rain-fall it produces 
fair crops of miinji rice. Several attempts have been made to drain these areas 
of swamp by the jjeople themselves, but, owing to tho want of proper levels, 
their efforts have been luisncoessful. Thousands of acres of fine soil are thus 
siibjecfc to a rapid and growing deterioration. Mr. Koono found the old rovonno 
rates falling at Re. 1-4-6 on the cultivated ai’oa and Ro. 0-10-9 on tho total as¬ 
sessed area, with a laud roveniio of Rs. 19,623. Pie proposed Rs. 19,478 as the 
new revenue, which from the increase of cultivation (15,447 to 16,000 acres) 
has caused the revenue-rate to fall to Ro. 1-3-7^ on tho cultivated acre. Por¬ 
tions of this assessment woro cancollod by order of Sir W. Muir in 1868, and 
Mr. A. Oadell was instructed to report on the entire parganah. During tho 
settlement of 1862 it was found that from 1841 to 1801 transfers amounting 
to 6,642 acres, or 15'3 per cent, of tho total area, had taken place. Gliijars lost 
4,635 acres; AfghAns, 205, and other castes tho remainder. Glijars and MahA- 
jans wore the prinoipal purchasers, the former recovered 2,036 acres and the 
latter became tho proprietors of 1,501 acres. 


The following statoineut shows the slatistios of tho land-rovenuo at tho 
lana-rovenue, past and present sottloineuts :— 
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The lowlands include the six estates from Bhukarhori and tho 33 estates of 
Gordhanpur which have been formed into what is known as tho ohoel circle, and 
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have yearly a3ses$nient9 whieli amounted to Ea. 4,69d in 1281/a^Zi (1873-74 
A.D.) The villages received from Bhukarheri are, Ilmaw41a, Joga\vd.la, Paridpur^ 
Zindawala, Kanewdli and Shahdera, having a total area of 6,087 acres, of which 
1,816 acres were barren and 4,271 acres were assessable. The six wholly Uiddir 
villages proposed for transfer from Piir Chhapar to this parganah are Bahman- 
wala, Saheli, Shamsnagar, Sherpur, Kalawala, and Mandanwdla. 

Some misapprehension was felt as to whether the assessment of the uplands 
should stand for twenty years, as in the other parganahs, or for only ten years, 
as recommended by Mr. Martin. This question has not yet been decided. In 
1872, out of 75 estates, 35 were held under direct management owing to per¬ 
colation, and tbs settlement officer recommended the addition of seven more to 
the list and the revision of the assessment in five villages affected by the Ban- 
ganga. These with six estates of Piir OhhapAr similarly deteriorated by fluvial 
action, and which, it is proposed, should be tran.sferred to Gordhanpur, oonstitute 
the portions of tlio parganah subject to annual summary settlements. The assess¬ 
ment of 1861 resulted in a reduction of Es. 2,306, and Mr. Cadell wi-ites that 
there is no hope of increase to the land-revenue in this parganah, and the “ chief 
object to be looked to in a summary revision of the assessment is to secure those 
estates which have deteriorated since the date of Mr. Keene’s settlement from 
being injured by assessments which, owing to increasing swamp, may have 
boeome too heavy.” Much has, however, been done to remedy those evils. 
Drainage works inaugurated by Captain Porbes have already produced marked 
and valuable results within a limited area, and a good cart-road will soon be 
constructed from Piir to Gorclhanpai-, crossing the swamp by an earthen em¬ 
bankment and the Sohini by pontoons. Still cultivation has decreased, in ten, 
years, in the swamped estates from 4,876 acres to 3,488 acres, and'in. the 35 
upland estates hording on the JcMdirhoxa 10,234 acres to 9,744 acres. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Gordhanpur contained 60 
inhabited villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inha- 
Bopulation. bitants | 16 bad between 200 and 500, and 8 bad between, 

500 and 1,000. The settlement record .shows 75 estates on the register in 1863. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 13,394 souls (6,007 females), giving 
181 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 11,845 
Hindfis, of whom 5,321 wore females and 1,549 Musalmdus, amongst whom 
686 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 857 Brahmans, of whom 373 were females ; 235 Eaj- 
pfits, including 111 females; 524 Baniyas (237 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 10,229 souls, of whom 4,600 are females. The principal Brah¬ 
man subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur (847). Kajputs belong for 
the most part to the Gaur clan (304) and Bauiyas to the Agarwffi (522) subdivision; 

90 
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Amongst the other castes, tho chief in numbers aro the Kahiir, Chamiir 
(2,908), KumLar (243), Mali (447), KhMiroh (336), Qujar (3,677), and Said 
(792), Amongst the Musalinilns, Shaikhs number 1,431 souls. 

The oocujiations of tho shown in the statistics collected at tho 

census of 1872. ITroin these it appears that of the male 
Oocupationa. adult pojtulation (not less Ilian fifteen years of ago) 9 2 aro 

employed in jirofessional avocations, .such as Govonunont servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, aud the like; 604 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, fej 180 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
or lending money or goodsj or the conveyance of mon, animals, or good.s; 2,076 
in agricultural operations j 652 in industi-ial occupations, arts and mechanics, 
and the preparation of all classes of .substancoS) vegctnblo, mineral and animal. 
There were 676 persons returned as labourers, and ,38 as of no siiocified occupa¬ 
tion. Taking tho total population, irrespoetivo of ag(} or ,sex, tlio .same returns 
give 209 as landholders, 5,789 as cultivators, aud 7,396 as engaged in occupa¬ 
tions uneonnected with agriculture. The oducaiional statistics, wliich aro con¬ 
fessedly imperfect, show 98 mak'S as able to read and wrilo oul of a total male 
population numbering 7,387 souls. Gordhanpur or Goh.anlhanjniv represents 
a portion of tho old parganah of Tughlalqnir called after Iho village of Tuglilak- 
pur, near which in 1398 A.l). Timiir had a naval fight. Tho parganah was 
subsequently named from tlio village of Nnrnag;i)’, so called after tlio famous 
Nurjahfin, who lived there for a abort time. Niirnagar is now in parganah 
Plir near tho entrance of the Ganges canal into this district., and Tnghlakpur 
is on tho rightbank of the Solfiui intho same i)argnnah. In 1841 throe villages 
were received from Manglaur, twelve from llurki, and one from Tlu'iua BhnM'an, 
aggregating ai-ovonuo of Its. 6,841, while five villagc.s wore transferred from 
Nurnagar to Manglaur, nine to Riirki, and llirce to Jawalapur, aggregating a 
revenue of Rs. 7,813. Six villages wore received from Bhnkarliori in 1863. 

GoBDHANruR, a village in tho parganali of the samo name in tho north¬ 
eastern corner of tho Muzaffaruagar district, is distant 26 miles from tho civil 
station. The population in 1872 numbered 839 souls. There is a first-class 
police-station and a branch post-ofiioo boro. This village gives its name to 
the parganah. 

GiIda, a village iu pargan.ah Shikdrjnxr of tlio Miizaffarnanar district, is 
distant 13 miles from tho civil station. This village in 1865 had over 3,000 
inhabitants ; in 1872 tho niimhors wore 2,316, cliiofly Jits. The site lies to tho 
west of tho Kdli nadi on broken somewhat raised ground leading down by 
ravines to the river-bed, which is Loro a mile wide. Tho lanes aro open and 
wide and drain well lowaixls tho river. Tho water is good and is found at a 
depth of thirty feet from the surface. Though far removed from canal irriga¬ 
tion, fever has been prevalent here in an epidemic form. 
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Harhar, a village in parganah Thdna Bliawan of the Muzaffarnagar dis¬ 
trict, is distant 23 miles from the civil station. The population iu 1872 num¬ 
bered 948 souls, chiefly Eangar Musalmans. The site is somewhat raised aud 
lies on the high land leading down to the ihddir or low-land of the west or 
right bank of the Krishni nadi, with a good fall for the drainage. The well- 
water is good and is found at a depth of twenty-eight feet from the surface. 
The proprietors lost their rights on account of rebellion in 1857, and the vil¬ 
lage now belongs to a Baniya of Muzaffarnagar. The old fort of the former own¬ 
ers is now in ruins and overgrown with jungle, but still presents a respectable 
appearance. The present state of the village is what might be expected from 
its being the property of an absentee Baniya landholder. The ways are narrow 
and broken, and manure heaps and refuse lie amid stagnant pools in every 
direction, whilst every thing shows neglect and an entire absence of any regard 
for clcauliness. During the mutiny, the iuhahitants of Harhar and the neighbour¬ 
ing villages of Heradh and Sikka were punished for their turbulence. Those 
of Harhar waged war against all comers, and from robbing and murdering 
every traveller that passed along, effectually closed the road. The flying column 
found bore upwards of forty cart-loads of plundered property, consisting of 
sugar, gums, dyes, &c,, belonging to merchants at Sbdmli, 

Hasanpue, a village in parganah Bhdma of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 28 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 
1,375 souls, The village site lies on the edge of the bdngar or upland overlook¬ 
ing the Gauges khd'Hr, and contains six muhallns or wards. The houses are scat¬ 
tered and built of mud. The water in the wells is found at forty feet from 
the surface. Hasanpur formerly belonged to a Sayyid family, hut has now 
fallen into the hands of a Baniya money-lender. Traces of the Sayyid ownership 
are apparent in the remains of brick-built houses, the old masjid, now out of 
repair, and the wide road-ways. 

Hubainpdr, a village sometimes known as Husainpur-Bahddurpur in parga¬ 
nah Bhuraa of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 22 miles from the civil 
station. The population in 1872 numbored 1,83d souls, chiefly Ohaulidn Raj- 
jmt zamindars and cultivators and Chamar labourers and sub-tenants. The 
village is really made up of two villages, Husainpur and Bah4durpur, but these 
are so closely joined together that they are for all practical purposes known 
as one. The site lies about the centre of the Ganges IcMiir or river-bed and 
is very uneven, filthy and nncared for. Cultivation in the neighbourhood is 
much impeded by the existence of high grown grass which harbours large 
numbers of wild pigs and occasionally tigers from the opposite side of the river. 
Water, in the only briolc-buiit well, is found at nine feet from the surface and in 
the rains rises up to nearly the surface. In the hot-weather the grass is often 
burned down, and with it the village huts, a fact which may account for the 
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poor appeai’anco of the village. In the mutiny, Ilusainpur was plundoi'ed by 
the Gujars of Si41i, who carried off all the cattle and movable property they 
could lay hands on, and since then the inhabitants have not boon able to reco¬ 
ver entirely thoir former position. Ilusainpur is a halting-place on the Moernt 
and Bijnaur road, 7-J miles from Bahsiima and 84^ milea from Bijnaur. Tho 
villagers suffer from coughs and chost diseases, duo to tho exposed position of 
the site and from fever in the autumn. 

IlAHAEA'8, a small village in pargairah Bhukarhori of tlio Muzaffavnagar 
district, is distant 19 miles from the civil station. Tho population in 1872 
numbered only 385 souls, and it is only noticed as containing an out-post of 
police. 

JalAXiABAD, a town in parganali Thana Bhawan of tho Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 21 miles from Miizaflarnag.ar. Jalalabad in 184-7 had a 
population of 7,789 .souls; in 1853 ihe numbors wore 8,000 and in 1805 wore 7,859. 
There were only 6,904 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 3,249 wore Iliniliis (1,405 
females) and 3,055 wore Musalmans (1,833 females), chiefly Patlidns, The Chauki- 
dilri Act is in force, and in 1872 supported a village police nnmboring 2S men 
of all ranks at an annual cost of Bs. 1,512, besides a staff of sweepers. There 
is a police-station hero supiiorted from tho chaukidiiri funds, and a hrjinch 
post-office. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Lis. 3,488, giving 
an iuoidenoo of Re. 0-6-0 per head of tho population and its. 2-2-0 per hou.so 
assessed. During the same year tho number of houses assessed was 1,303 and 
the expenditure was Ils. 2,252. 

The township comprises 2,714- acres, of which 69 aoroa are occupicid by the 
Tho site alone. Rico and wheat are tho priuci))al crops j 

the former is grown in tho kliddir of tho Krishni, wliioh 
flows close to the town on tho cast, and along a canal channel of tho eastern 
Jumna canal which runs on the west. To ihe iiorth-wost, 'at a distance of 
about half a mile, is a largo jhil or swamp whicli dries up in tho hot-wcathor, 
tho surface drainage flowing oft' to tho oast. Good drinking water is aft'orded by 
masonry wells, and is found at a depth of twonty-ftvo feet from tho surface. 
Fever has made sad havoc amongst the inhabitants and has no doubt contri¬ 
buted to the gradual decay of tho town. Sanitation is entirely neglectod, and 
water-holes exposing banks of black, stinking mud are oominon. Jalalabad 
lies on tbo route from Debli to Saharanpur ami ia distant 13J miles from 
Bbfi,rali and 13^ miles from Riimpur. From Shimli the road is earthen, raised 
and bridged, and passes through Banat, Bikka, Ileradli (6 miles), Harliar and 
ThAna Bhawan (11 miles)—all had villages during tho mutiny. From Thana 
Bhawan to RAmpur tho road is sandy in places and heavy; it passes Kamiil- 
pur at four miles nd Khudiina at eight miles. Water and supplies are procurable 
at JalAlahad, and there is a market on Sundays and Thursdays, only inferior to 
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the great mart of Shiimli. The foliy of its Pathan owners in grasping at exorbi¬ 
tant dues has lessened the trade, but has not yet succeeded in driving it away. 
Jalalabad is said to have received its name from one Jalal Khan, Pathan, in the 
reign of the Emperor Alamgir. 

The celebrated fort of Grhausgarh was built by Najib Khan, Eohilla, within 
, a short distance of Jalalabad, and the Pathans of the 

town formed no unimportant protion of his levies. 
During the rule of Zabita Khan the town was more than once sacked by the 
Marhattas, and a Marhatta is still in possession of Manikpur close by as a reve¬ 
nue-free grant. On the death of Ghulam Kadir the site of Ghausgarh was desert¬ 
ed, and though one of Perron’s deputies endeavoured to restore the old fort, he 
was too late, for Lord Lake had already reached Dehli. Afterwards Sikh horse¬ 
men harried the country, and nothing remains of the old site beyond old mud 
walls, a few scattered bricks, and the mins of a mos(|no. To complete its ruin, 
the Government has lately conferred the proprietary right to the enclosure 
within the walla on a colony of Eorhs. The Pathans of Jalalabad remained 
quiet during the mutiny, and one of their principal leaders did good service as 
tahsilddr of Thdiia Bhawan after its capture. 

Ja'nsath, a town in pargauah Jauli Jnnsath of tie Muzafifarnagar district, 
is distant 14 miles from Muzaffarnagar. The population in 1874 was 5,312, in 
1853 was 5,589, and in 1865 was 6,121. In 1872 there were 6,117 inhabitants, 
of whom 3,478 were Hindus (1,613 females) and 2,639 were Mnsalmans (1,259 
females). The Chaukidari Act is in force, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering 21 men at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides a staff of scavengers. 
The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 19-1-2, giving an incidence 
of Re. 0-4-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-6 per house. During 
the same year the number of houses assessed was 1,203, and the expenditure was 


Rs. 2,145. 

The site is low with sandy soil, here and there mixed with clay. Urd is the 
^ principal rain-crop and wheat in the spring, Rico has 

been cultivated of late years and is watered from the 
canal channels which run on each side of the site. The one to the south-east 
seems to obstruct the drainage and causes considerable flooding in the i-ains. 
The water in the wells is fifteen feet from the snrliice, with double that depth 
of water. To the south-east lies Muballa Gadbi, or JAasath Gadhi as it is 
often called, a separate village surrounded by a high brick wall. Within the 
drainage is very imperfect and much water lodges in the rains j outside there 
are filth holes and stagnant ponds of every description. Fever and, in 1867,, 
cholera have been very prevalent here. The cutting from the Jiinsath water- 
holes and the ditch around Gadhi both unite and are continued by Tisang to 
the N5.gau nadi. They serve to carry off a portion of the superfluous rainfall 
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■which formerly stagnated in the hollows around both sites. There is a second- 
clasB police-station, a branch post-office and a school hero. The Sayyids of 
J^nsath are descendants of Bayyids Umar Shahid, Tihanpuri, for an account 
of whom see the district notice under “ History.” The original inhabitants wore 
Jats and Brahmans. 

JA'NSATa, a parganah of the tahsil of the same uaino of the MuzaiFarnagar 
district, is bounded on tlie north by jjarganalis MuzafFarnagar and Bliiikarliori ; 
on the west and south by pavgunuh Kliiilanli, and on tJiooast by parganah Bb6- 
ma Sambalhera. According to the eousns ol’ lb72, tins parganah had then a 
total area of 96 square miles and 531 acres, of which 75 square miles and 221 
aci’es wore under cultivation. The area assessed to (jovenimeut revenue during 
the same year was 92 square miles and 312 acres, of which 71 square miles 
and 243 acres wore cultivated, 14 square miles and 448 acres wore eulturable, 
and 7 squaie miles and 256 acres were bairen. 

The dibtiguishing features of the parguuah are sand and swamp. The 

Gauges canal runs throngh the north-western iiortion 
Physical features. t / i • i , , a , 

ot Jansatli witii a south-easterly courso. All along 

the northern boundary of the parganah, there is a general tondunoy to sand, 
but the greatest extent of poor laud is eontainod in tho sandy bolts which outer 
from the north-west and rim through this parganah into tho adjoining one of 
Bhiima Sambalhera. This bell, orduuirily two to three miles in broaiUli, is one 
of the poorest tracts in tho district, and although travci'sod by canal distribu¬ 
taries is, except in years of famine prices, entirely unirrigatod. In addition to 
this belt, the parganah is traversed t’roin north to south by throe linos of sand¬ 
hills ; a very clearly marked but not very oxlonsivo ridge runs through tho 
north-wost corner, and this running through the nuddlo of tho ])arganah branches 
ofl into throe lines which afloct nioro or less iho quality of almost ovory 
eslato in the extreme south of tho parganah. On the oustorn boundary, a ridge 
of less importance passes throngh several estates in Jansatli into tho adjoining 
parganah of Bhiima Sambalhera. Tho only stii’cam in tho jiargauah is the 
east Kali, locally known as the Ndgau nadi, which jusi; acquires a dofiiiod 
channel when it leaves tho Antwura jhil. Tho Kagan is at present a sluggish 
stream, blocked up at tho southern boundary of tlio district by a bar of still 
clay soil tbrougU wbich the water Ims not been able to Ibrce a siillieiont channel. 
Owing to percolation from tho canal and the waste water of the J^usath rajbalia, 
and latterly to the ooustriiction of tire Jausath drainage line, which brings the 
surfaco drainage of a considerable additional tract into this clianuol, tbu valley 
of this river has been seriously injured, and 'wdiat were once fortilo liokls along 
its banks are now becoming more and more watcr-loggod. A project i'or tho 
improvement of the drainage of this line vvas foi'uied in 187 3, and has sinco boon 
partially carried out. 
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The revision of the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 «'as made 

. by Mr. Grant in 1863, and the revision of Mr. Grant’s 

i^iscal hiatory. ■' , , , , 

assessment was made by Mr. A. Oadell in 1872-73. 

The following statement gives the statistics of area, &c.: —■ 


Year. 

Total area. 

Barren. 

<0 

h-i 

0) 

S3 

g 

>■ 

O 

tn 

0 

4<a 

0 

o 

Cdltivatbd. 

Revenue, 

Incidence of re¬ 
venue on cul¬ 
tivated acre. 

Irrigated. 

f-i 

a 

Total. 


Acres. 


Acres 

A crc9. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Bs. a. p. 

1841, ... 

61,922 

6,941 

1,167 

11,084 

6,273 

37,467 

43,740 

66,162 

I 4 6 

iS6a, ... 

61,971 

6 239 

1.132 

6,8.37 

18,664 

30,199 

48,713 

68,678 

13 3 

1871, ... 

61,9^6 

5,966 

1,131 

4,647 

24,.413 

25,T"J 

60,292 

59,378 

1 3 6 

1873, ... 

61,963 

6,934 

1,136 

4,676 

2 1,045 

26,074 

6U,3I9 

81 ,no 

1 9 9 


The last lino gives the corrected returns made by Mr. Oadell in 1875. The 
pargaiiah was divided into three circles for the purposes of assessment in 1871. 
All the nine estates placed in the first class are situated in the central portion 
of the parganah to the south of the sandy plain and to the north of the tract in 
which the land begins to slope perceptibly towards the east K41i nadi. These 
estates are all well irrigated and are chiefly cultivated by Jdts and Sainis. The 
forty estates comprising the second-class are situated in all parts of the parganah 
except the extreme south-west, which is occupied entirely by the third-class. In 
this last class, comprising 15 estates, four adjoin the sand plain on the north, and 
the remainder are in the south-west corner, where a sandy upland, swamped 
fields along the river and a less industrious population make the estates less pro¬ 
ductive. The soil areas of the parganah in 1872 are given at page 351. Of 
the crops grown in these soils, the kliarif or rain-crops cover 55 per cent, of 
the total area, and amongst them sugar-cane occupies G'3 per cent, of the total 
area; cotton, 3; muwji or fine rice, 2'7; common rice, 2‘7; fodder crops, 7-7; 
W'd, 11*2; and hdjra, 11’3 lu the rahi wheat occupies 26’5 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, or if dofasli cultivation be included, 27 per cent., gram, 5*5; barley, 
6*2; wheat aud gram, 1; and gojai or mixed barley and wheat, 3 per cent.: so that in 
the m6i, the best crops occupy 42*2 per cent., out of a total rabi cultivation of 44 
per cent, on the total area. The increase in cultivation during the last thirty years 
is very small, for as both the assessment in 1841 and that in 1863 were made 
immediately after seasons of drought, much land cultivated in ordinary seasons 
must have been entered as fallow. Irrigation, though general thirty years ago, 
has trebled since then, and the canal has to such an extent superseded wells that 
whereas in the central tract lying between the sandy plain on the north aud 
tlie poorer estates to the south 3,433 acres were watered in 1840-41; only 
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one-third of this area is now watered from wells and tanks, whilst the total 
irrigation has risen to 12,265 acres. Hero, as elsewhere, the substitution of 
canal for well water has released both men and cattle for other work, so that 
the competition for land has raised the rents of this tract higher than in estates 
of perhaps equal fertility and with equal facilities for irrigation to the north¬ 
east. Though the population has not increased, the canal water has had 
results similar to those which would have been caused by a substantial increase 
both to the numbers and w'oalth of the population. To the south of the parga- 
nah, fcuchcha wells can bo constructed whore the canal distributaries do not run. 
Altogotlier perhaps there is no parganah in tlio district in whioh the area 
watered from canals advances so rapidly in seasons of drought and falls so 
much when the necessity for artificial irrigation coases. 

Owing to the destruction of I'ocords, materials do not oxist for tracing the 
history of the settlements previous to that mado by Mr. Tliornton in 1810-41; 
his assessment was very moderate and his estimate of the rental low, especially 
when it is considered that Janaatli was to some extent loss absolutely depen¬ 
dent on irrigation than its neighbours. Mr. Grant’s assessment made but little 
enhancement, and during the currency of both those revisions it was not found 
necessary to have recourse to coercive processes ibr the recovery of the land- 
revenue. The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Oadoll iu 1871 were as follows ; — 
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Population. 


According to tlie constis of 1872 parganali Jauli Jdnsatli contained 55 inliabi- 
tod sites, of wliicli 8 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
20 had behveen 200 and 500; 21 had between 500 and 
1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two had between 2,000 
and 3,000. One town, Jansath itself, had over 5,000 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show that there were then 63 estates on the register. 
The total population in 1872 nmnhared 37,097 souls (17,012 females), gitdug 
382 to the square mile. Olassifiad according to religion, there were 24,637 
Hindiis, of whom 11,191 were females, and 12,460 Mnsalmans, amongst whom 
5,851 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tlie four great 
classes, the census shows 1,033 Brahmans, of nhorn 462 were females; 209 
Eajputs, including 90 females; 1,759 Baniyas (823 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in “the other caste.s” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 21,636 soids, of whom 9,816 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivision found in this p.arganah is the Grain-, numbering 1,032 souls 
in 1872. Baniyas belong for the most part to the groat Agarwal (897) and 
Saraugi (754) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the principal ai-a the 
Taga (136), Budlii, Kah5,r, Ohamar (6,707), Garariya, Knmhar (859), 
Hajjdm, Sonar, Jogi, Kaliil, Kh'ikrob (1,130), Jat (2,363), Banjdra, Gujar 
(2,030), and Saini (3,133). The Mitsahnans are distribute 1 amongst Shaikh-s 
(9,864) and SayyiJs (2,182>. The e.'ctrome north-west portion of the par- 
ganah, Jauli and the adjacent villages, is still held by a colony of Gardezi 
Sayyids who appear to liave acttlel here long hel'ore the S lyylds of the 
Barba. These last settled about eight generations before the reign of Akbar 
in tho now pretty village of Dliasri, from which the four tribes, KutiJliwal, 
Tihanpnri, Chhatrauri and Jagneri, are said to have gone forth. The Tihan- 
puri branch alone remained in Dhasriand the aljoiihng village of Kamhora 
until they took possession of Jansath, and althongli in subsequent alterations of 
the parganah boundarie,s, the single Jagneri vnllage in tho Biirh), one Kondli- 
wal and several Chhatrauri villages came to be included in Jauli-Jdnsath, 
this parganah was always and is still, with the exception of the north-west 
corner, essentially a Tibanpnri one, and during the reigns of Shahjahdu and 
Alamgir it gave governors and ministers to the Brapire, whose occupation is 
still shown by tho presence of well-built mosques, fallen tombs and rained 
townsJ Notwithstanding the losses brought upon them by the victorious fac¬ 
tion during the reign of Muhammad Shah and the subsequent troubles during 
which the Pathdns ruled tho district, the Sayyids, at the conquest in 1303, 
still retained a considerable portion of the parganah, and tho transfers that have 
since taken place have chiefly been, amongst themselves, Tho chief exceptions 
to this rule are the Khatauli estates transferred to this parganah and purchased 


1 From a note liy Mr, A, Caclell. 

91 
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by the Miirlial Nawdb of KaniAl. Although, during the last thirty yoata, one- 
third of the pargcanah has ehangod hands, Siiyyids still remain owners of nearly 
three-fourths. The lYilra monoy-lenilers, once servants of the Jt'insath Sayyids, 
and through them 1,ho money-lenders of Jansath itself, are the principal land¬ 
holders next to the Sayyids. Juts have lield their own in one and acquired 
five villages since 1841, and tho Shaikhs of Khori Kuraishi still retain portions 
of three villages. Hero, as ohsowhoro thi’ougliout tlio district, transfers, for the 
most part, have been duo to can&os entirely iudopondent of the incidence of the 
Government demand, and have been most important in estates owned by fami¬ 
lies which once htdd a high po.sition. During tho last nine years the average 
rate obtained at both private sales and mortgages for land in this parganah 
has increased from lls. 7-0-G (1841 to IStil) to tls. 17-5-0 (18(!2 to 1870) 
per acre, and from lls. 7-1-G to Rs. 15-3-9 per riipoo of tho Innd-rovcnno, 
which would show that tho value of land has alimtsL doubled. 

Tho occupations of the people are showui in tho statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. Ifrom these it appears tliat of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
ago), 167 are employed in [wofessional avocations, siuih as Govonnnent ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and tho like; 1,63() in domestic service', as personal 
servants, wator-carriors, harbors, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 700 in ooramnreo, 
ill buying, soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convnyanoo of 
incn, animals, or goods; 5,534 111 agricultural operations; 1,515 in industrial 
occAipations, arts and nieohaiiies, and tho preparation of all classes of siih- 
staiicos, vegetable, mineral, and animal. Tlioro wore 2,506 persons returned aa 
labourers and 225 us of no apociflod ooonpalion. Taking tho total pojmlation, 
irrespective of age or sox, the same returns give ntll as landlioldoi’s, 14,947 
as cultivators, and 21,(146 as engaged in ocenpatioiis nnoonnoeted with agri- 
enlturo. Tho edneatioiud .statistic.s, which are confessedly imporfoct, show 938 
males as able to road and write out of a total male population uumhoring 20,055 
souls. 

This parganah roproaonts portions of tho old Akliari parganah of Janli, 
which, in 1816, hud 19 villages. Jiinsath was formed from Janli during tho 
reign of Farrukhsiyar. At tho rootifioation of bomularios in 1854-55 it was 
thus re-constitiitod; Janli JAusath, 33 estates; Blu'ima, 4 ; Samhalhora, 2; 
Muzaffarnagar, 3; Bhukarliori, 7; Piir, 3; K.hAtauli, 4 ; Hastinapur, 6 ; and 
from parganali Saliui'anpur in tho Sabdranpur district one estate assessed at 
Rs. 200. Tho hulk of the parganah still belongs to throe of tho principal re¬ 
maining families of the Barba Sayyids whoso history has been traced in tho 
district notice. 

Jaula, a village in parganah Budlnina of the Muzaffiirnagar district, is dis¬ 
tant 22 miles from the civil-station, 13-i^ miles from Bluiwtmiin tlw Meerut 
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district, and 14^ miles from Shmnli. The population in 1872 niunijered 3,496 
sonis, three-fourtlis of whom were Hangar Musahnans, Tliore is an encampiog- 
ground here with plenty of water, and supplies are procurable from Bndhatia 
and the neighbouring villages. From Bliawaiii the country is open, level and 
well cultivated, and the road is very tolerable. The road passes Golka at three 
miles ; the Hindan by a ferry at miles; Nagwa at 6^ miles ; Kurthal at Si¬ 
miles, and Bilanda at 10 miles. Hence to Shiiinli the road and country are 
of the same character, but more subject to inundation during the rains. The 
road passes through the lands of Sarai, Liii, Phugana, Khera Mastdn and Ha- 
sanpur; it crosses the Krishni by a bridge at Jhal (0| miles) and passes 
through Tajpur and Gagharjnir to SIiAmli. Tho houses in Jaula are built of 

mud with tho exception of the r/ar/ii or ‘ fort,’ the resi- 
The Bite. ' 

donee or the proprietor’s agent. Tho land on three 
sides consists of the light friable soil known as rauali, and on the fourth side is 
sandy (bhdr). The site is raised, but much broken by excavations fall of stag¬ 
nant water in the hot-weather, and is badly kept, o.spocially in the Ohamars' 
quarters. Tho well water is found at a depth of 35 feet from tho surface. 
The Mu.salinaii residents are a turbulent race, and in the mutiny joined the rebel 
cause, for wliicli those who were landowners forfeited their proprietary rights. 
They joined Khairati Khiin of Purasauli in rebellion and for some time defied 
all the troops sent against them. At length on tho 14th of Septemher they 
attacked, in force, a party proceeding to Budhana, but were at ouce driven 
hack with great loss, and the Ylllage was entered at the point of the bayonet. 
The main body of the rebels esc.apod amongst tlio liigb crops, but left about two 
hundred dead on the field. The proprietary right in the village has been con¬ 
ferred upon Sayyid Imdad Husain of TLsang for services rendered in 1857. 

Jauli, an important village in pargauah Janli-Jansath of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 9 milo.s from the civil station, The population in 1865 
numhored 3,000 souls, of whom the greater portion were Musahnans ; in 1872 
there were 2,107 inhabitants. The Panhar.a distributary of the Granges canal 
runs close to the village site. The water in the wells, now 16 feet from the 
surface, usod to be at a depth of 30 feet. On the wimlo the site is hadly 
drained, and numerous excavations contain pools of stagnant water which must 
in a groat measure have givou rise to the malarious fevers from which the 
people have suffered so niuoli. Higli crops, want of cleanline.ss and had drain¬ 
age, here as in many other of tiic large villages in this district, must be charged 
with the unusual sickness which has been so rife of late years. Tiie village is 
squalid and filthy in appearance, consisting of mud huts, sepai'ated by narrow, 
irregular, tortuous lanes wliicli are uiiniotiillcd and uiidrained. The Ganges canal 
runs close to the town on the west, tho Audpslinhr branch is on tho south, and 
canal channels pass it on the east and north. There is a branch post-office here, 
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Jhanjoj^nAj a town in pavganali Jhanjlidna of tlio Muzaffainagnr 
is distant 30 milos from May,alTiimagar. In 1847 the population rva-i 5,602, 

in 1853 tlioro were 5,531 inhabitants, and in 186,') there vroro 5,331. The popu- 
ktionin 1872nainhei’cd 5,116 souls, of whom 2,929 wore Ilindfis (1,392 hunale-i) 
and 2,187 werrj Musahnaus (1,05(5 fonialesh Tim (’hnnkiditri Aefc (AX. ol 1853) 
is ill foroo in Jhanjhana, and in 1872 supported a villiigo polieo imnihering 17 
men of all ranks at an annual cost of Us. 981-, Imsides a few swimpors. 'riiere 
is a second-class polico-stiitiun and a post-oIRcc hero. The lolal iiusiam froin 

all sources in 1872-73 was Us 1,977, giving au iiicideneo of Ue. 0-1-8 perlmad 
of tho population and Ro. 1-5-3 per hoiiae. Dmnng the same year the iniinber 
of houses a.s.so.sscd was 1,135 and tho e.'vpeiididire wa.s Hs, 1,953. Tlie site of 
tho town was formerly a b/'iek fort eovcriiig about 2!)'3 acres. The snrfaoo 
soil is heavy, retentivo and edayey, and yields fair 
oi'ops of rieo and sugar-cane, in ilio rains and in the 
spring glve.s wheat and gram. To tlm uorl.li-west Iloivs tlin Ivi'illia uadi at a 
distance of about a cpiartor of a mile and forma tho dniinago line ; on tlm east 
is a canal channel, and near it a drainage out from Uhiiinswiil. (dood driidciiig 
water is proourablo from nia.Hoiiry widls, in wdiicli tho water is at a good depth 
from tho surfiico in tho liighov parts of tho town, but riso.s to ton foot in the lew 
ground and approaches close to the surface in (lio rains. Waler-holos open and 
full of impurities Gxi.st allround, and in tlio rains from Jhanjln'ina to Bhamli in 
•one direction and to tho Jumna on tho west in tho otiier, tho wliole country is 
often under wateia The ontiro town is very lilUiy, ami Ibvor, sinull-po.\' and 
cholera are all common diseases. 

JiiANraANA, a parganah of tho Sln'unli tahsd of Lite Muzadarnagar district, 
is bounded on tho north by tho Saluiranpur dtstriet ; on tlm west by parganah 
Thhna Bhawau; on tho cast Iry parganah Bidanli; and on tho .soiitli by parga- 
naha Kaiiaina and Sluunli. According to tlm census of 1872, thus parganah had 
tlicn a total area of 93 squ.aro milos and 595 ao.re.s, of wliicli 51 square milo.s 
and 557 .acres Avero under cultmition. Tho aroa as.s(>,saod to (lovernmout rovo- 
nuQ during tho sauio year was 82 square milos and 448 aoro.s, of which 44s(|niiro 
miles and 512 acres Avni'o cultivated, 24 sqnaro milo.s and 218 acres wore cultur- 
able, and 13 square miles and 358 acres woro barren. 

Jhanjhdna lies to the uorth-\ve.st of tlm district and is intor.snotod by tho 
Physical £catiure.s, K'^tha Uadi, which tukoH a oonrso south-west tlirougU 
tho ])argiinah and onfcor.s the Jumna in parganah Tval- 
rhna. To tho north is a oinstor of .small A'illagos I’atlinr high, with a light sandy 
soil and water at a groat doptli. Towards tho .soutli, tho .soil improves, and in tho 
south-east resembles in fertility tho nolglil)ouring pirganah of Blidmli. To i.ho 
west of the Kdtha tho villago,s rosomblo timso of tlio Ihdauli jiargauali in OA’Ory 
respeot. To tho north-wost, cultivation i.s backward and tho face of tlio country is 
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shrouded with high dhdh jungle, the retreat of predatory Giijars; the soil, how¬ 
ever, is naturally good and up to tho average of the district. To the south-west 
the soil is barren and there are few inhabited villages. Roads connect Jhan- 
jhhna with Bidauli, Shamli, and Thana Bhawan. Giijars are theprevailing caste 
to tho west of the Kathaand Jats to tho east, with a fair sprinkling of Rorhs, 
Shaikhs, and Patluina. Tha villages are for the most part held in bhdi/aohdra 
tenure; there are only three zam'uuldn villages, and these lie iu the Giijar tr.act 
about Alauddiupur. JhanjhAaa suffered muoh from drought in 1860-61 and 
its attendant, cholera. The former settlement was male by Mr. E. Thornton 
and the revision was effected in 1862 by Mr. A. Colvin.^ The old assessment 

worked well as a whole, though the trans-Katha vil- 
Piacal history. , , i 

lages seem to have been somewhat over-assessed and 

required relief at the revision. The eastern Jumna canal sends several distri¬ 
butaries into tho eastern portion of tho parganah. In 1841, tha irrigated area 
was 1,151 acres in 9 villages, in 1862 it rose to 3,653 acres in 16 villages, and 
in 1872-73 the area irrigated amounted to 5,249 acres. 

The transfers during the currency of the old settlement (1841-61) amounted 
^ , to 9,078 acres, or about one-fifth of the total area, and 

Translora. / . ’ 

the selling price in forced sales averaged from three to 

four years’ purchase of tho land-revenue aird iu private sales about five times 

the land-revenue. Money-lenders purchased about one-fourth of the laud sold, 

Mahajaiis alono bought in 2,624 acres. Jdts lost 3,102 acres, Afghdns 1,445, 

anclGuj'ars 1,909 acres. Jfits, Giijars, Rajputs, Mahajans, Pathans, ShaikhzS,clah3, 

and Bilhohe,s are still the principal castes amongst the proprietary body. 

The following statement shows tho statistics of tho land-revenue at tho 
Laiia-vovenufl. past and present settlements:— 


Year. 

c3 

a 

1 1 

1 ^ 
i £ 

Cultiirable. 

1 

1 CnLIIVATED. ' 1 

[ j 

. 1 

(U 

d 

d 

01 

t* 

03 

Inoidecca of re- 
renue on culti¬ 
vated acre. 

1 

a 

M 

e5 1 
w 

<6 

s 

d 

V 

o 

K 


Dry. 

Total. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aore.s. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Rs. a, p. 

1848, ... 

«9,78a 

6,186 

7,692 

17,429 

... 

... 

29,576 

63,056 

2 2 1 

1862, ... 

67,430 

9,040 

4,899 

18,986 

19,308 

5,703 

S5,011 

66,698 

2 4 3 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 58,638 (or with cesses, Rs. 69,440), falling at a rate of Re, 0-15-7 per British 


I Sir. CftdcU reoommElided only five esfafes in this paiganah lor peranneat settlement. 
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acre on the total area, at Re. 1-1-9 por aero on the area assoasoil to Govornment 
revenue, and at Re. 1-12-3 por acre on the cullivaLod area, The sum paid by 
cultivators to the landowuera as rent and cc.sso3 during the same year has boon 
estimated at Ils. 1.24,724. 

Acoordiug to thooeusas of 1872, parganah dhaujln'lna contained 53 inhabited 
sites, of wliieh 1() had le.ss than 200 inhabitant.s; 17 
ropuiatioii, botwoea 200 and 500; H had botwoon 500 and 

1,000; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
one had between 3,0l)0 and 5,000. Tiio only town ooidaining more than 5,000 
inhabitants ia Jlianjhana itself with 5,110. The Hottloni.mt records show 
that there wore 05 estates on the roglator in 1803. The total population in 
1872 nuinberod t30,090 souls (10,41)8 feniide.s), giving 38 t to the s([n,aro mile. 
Cliis.sified according to religion, thoro wiiro28,5al) llinilfH, ofwlioin 12,899 wore 
foinale.s, and 7,540 Musidinaas, ainougat whom 3,599 wore female'!, Distrihnting 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the cen.sus ,show,s 2,057 Brah¬ 
mans. of whom 1,208 wore (omalo.s; 1,025 ll.ijputs, iiiehidiug 430 hnnnles; 2,141 
Baniyaa (9(59 females); whilst the great mass of the population ia included in “ the 
other castes” of tlio cemaus roLiirna, whicdi .show a total of 22,727 souls, of whom 
10,280 are females. The jirineipal Braliiuan suh(livi,sion found in this parga- 
na ia the Gaur, which gave 2,522 inomhors in 1872. The Rnjpfits belong prin¬ 
cipally to the Ganv (809) and Baranwivr clans, and the Baniyaa to the groat 
Agarwal (2,107) subdivision. The most numerous among,st the otlnsr oa.stos 
are the Budhi, Kahar, Ohamur (3,510), Garariya, Juh'dia, Lolifir, ICumbiir, 
Hajjiim, Soiiftr, Jogi, Kaliil, Chhijti, MAli, Klitilcrob (1,001Ji'it (4,(578), BanjCira 
(404), Giijar (684), .and Rorh (501), Tho Miisaliuans aro di.stribuled among,st 
Shaikhs ((3,524) and Sayyids (401), 

Tlie occupations of tho people aro .shown in the slatistics collocitod ill ilio consiis 

of 1872. Ifrora those it appear,s (l)iit of the male adult 
Occupations, , . / . , , „ . „ ^ 

poimlation (not less than fifteen years ol age), 2()3 aro 

employed in professional avocations, siudi as Govoruiuent BOrvanls, priests, 
doctors, and tho like; 1,395 in douiostio .servnee, as personal servants, wator- 
carriors, harhers, sweepers, washermen, &o ; l,0G3 in ommnorce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of inon, animals, 
or goods; 4,510 in agricultural operations; 2,044 in industrial oc(:u)iations, arts 
and mechanics, and tho propiiration oi’ all el!ia,sos of snbsLaueos, vegotahlo, mi¬ 
neral, and animah There were 2,620 por.sons returned a.s labouvor.s and 488 
as of no specified oQoupatiou. Taking the total popidalion, irresjioolivo of ago 
or sex, tho same returns give 629 as landhiddoi-.s; 11,244 a.s cultivators; and 
24,217 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 941 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 19,592 souls. Jhanjhana 


Occupations, 
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represents portions of the old Akbari pargaiiah of that name. Numerous ebanges 
have taken ]dace in its constitution. In 1840-41 two villages were received 
from parganab Naiiauta, one each from Rdinpur and Nakiir, tsvo from Gangob, 
five from Thana Bhawan, and nine from Chaunsat Kheri, all assessed at 
Ks. 30,944. 

Kaira'na, a town in parganab Kairana of the Muzaffarnagar district, is dis- 

„ , taut, 31 miles from Miizaffarnagar. The poiiulation 

Population. o j. I 

ol Ivairana numbered 11,470 in 1847. In 1853 tbe 
numbers were 15,1 (r2, and in 18G5 they were 16,95-3. In. 1872 there were 
1 7,742 inhabitants; of whom 7,817 were Hindus (3,767 females) and 9,925 were 
Musalmans (4,858 femiles). Distributing the population among.st tbe rural 
and urban elasses proper, the returns show 1,140 landholders, 1,899 cultivator.s, 
andl4,703 following oucup itions unconnected with agriculture. The number 
of enedosuros in 1872 was 2,036, of wbioli 8b5 were inhabited by Hindiis and 
1,181 by Masalmiin.s. The number of liouses during the same year was 4,258, 
of which 2,367 were built by skilled labour, and of these 1,024 wore inhabited 
by Hindus and 1,343 by Musalmans. Of tbe 1,891 mud huts in the town, 865 
wore ocoujiied by Hindus and 1,026 by Musalmaas. Taking the male adult 
population (not loss than fifteen years of ago), we find more than fifty of them 
engaged iu the following occupationsBarbers, 77 j beggars, 156; black- 
smiths, 50; bullock-dealers, 56; cultivators, 695; dyers, 52 ; labourers, 1,324 ; 
landowners, 368: merobants, 92; oil-makers, 87 ; porters, 70; purohits, 94 ; 
servant,?, 341; shop-koopors, 890; shoe-makers, 284 ; sweepers, 113; toy- 
makers, 66; washermen, 64; and weavers, 512. All other trado-s found in 
a good coinmerci.il town exist here. The same returns show only 908 males out 
of the whole population as able to read and write. 

The site is partly on the kMclir or lowland of the Jumna and partly on the 
bank sejaarating the IcJiddir from the hangar or upland. 
A great number of tho liouses are built of biicks and 
are much crowded together. The streets also are very narrow and tortuous. 
The bazar is well paved and clean, but the remainder of tbe town is very filthy 
and sanitation is much neglected. The butchers’ quarter is especially dirty and 
uncared for. The water is found in the wells at from ten to fifteen feet from 


the surface, and in the bazar at 25 feet, with a depth of eight feet. Though 
there is no canal irrigation in the neighbourhood, there is much irrigation 
from wells by means of the Persian wheel in the low-lying lands to tho west of 
the town. 

Kairana possessed a municipality during 1874-75, tho aifaii’s of which are 


Municipality. 


managed by a committee of twelve members, of whom 
four are official and the remainder are elected by the 


tax-payors. Tho octroi during the year fell at Es. 0-7-5 per head of the 
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population. The following statemonts show tho imports, consumption per lioaJ, 
and the I’ecoipts and exjjcnditure for the year t874'75 : 

S/atenieid showing imports in 1874-75. 


Articlca. 


Grtiiii, 

Bukw, 

Glii, 

Other articles ot fuoil, 

Auim.'ils for siiiighter. 

Oil anil oil-fleuitw, 
iruel, &e., „ 
nuilcUng materials, ... 
Drugs and spices, 

Tobacco, ... 

Ituropciui uml native oloHi, 
Nali'C aluic'-, ... 

Metals, ... 


Beciipta, 


Opening l)alano“, 

Class I.—li'ond riuI drinlr, 

II.—Animals for slimgUtcr, 

III. —li'ccl, &«., 

IV. —nuililiiig iniiturials, ... 
V.— Drugs anil spices, 

"VI,—'I'libiiecn, 

VII.—Texdlc fiiliiics, 

VIII,—RletaU, 

Total Octroi, ... 

Eoiita, ... 

I'ine'*, ,M 

Pounds, 

Extraordinary, ... .. 


Total, 



iMl’OmS IN 

1874 - 76 . 

CoNSUMP'IlON n.K 
JU'-.U) IN 1874 - 7 J. 

Qinimily 

1 

' VlLlllO. 

Quanlily. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Ha. 

Mils B. c. 

Its. 


I. ■ 

G lirt 7 


n.otio 


0 20 D 

... 



0 2 2 


11.,141 

0,202 

besides licild- 




ki.uls, 


s.H.n No. 


• *> 


7,l(,.t 

... 

0 Hi 1 

... 

100 

4 ,'I,S 8 

0 0 3 

0 4 8 

... 

0,780 

• 0. 

0 8 9 


1 1 , 81)7 


0 13 9 

8,228 

... 

0 18 8 



62,790 


2 I ( 0 

... 

1,701 

..1 

0 17 

<101 

... 

0 0 16 


ami e.rprndilliri’ in 187.1-75. 



Exi.eiiditm’p. 


rollcrtiiiiis, 
Iload-olUcc, 
Siijiervisinn, 
(Uii'iuwV NS’cvkA, 
lli'lniilM, 

I’oili'o, 

Udiicntion, 
tdiarilahlc grunts. 
Consortanoy, 

Miscellaneous, 


18'||-75. 


Total, 


Us. 

i(H 
110 
A V 

a,(,o \ 
a,Did 

SlH 
9 a 

1 , 10 !) 

146 


9,908 


At tho acoossion of Shiihjaloin, Kairi'ina and tho surrouiuling country wild 

. given in idfilr to Doctor Mnkarrab Kliiiti,'- wlu) built 

162S A.D. , 1 ’ 

many cdincGs and laid out a lioautilul garden with a 

largo tank. He obtainod excellent fruit trooa from all parts of India, and tho 

Kairana mangoes were, according to the Mansir, long famous in Dehli, 


' See district notice under " History.' 
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Mukarrab Kh4a oonstracted a dargdh neav the tomb of the famous saint Bii Ali 
Kakndar of Panipat, and died at the age of ninety. He was succeeded by his 
son liizk-ullah Khan, who died in 1668 A.D, The tomb itself of the saint was 
builti by Rizk-ullah in 1660 A.D, The local poet Sadullah, known as 
Madha-i^Kairdnawi, was the adopted son of Mukarrab Khan, 

KairAna, a parganah of the Shamli tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by parganahs Bidanli and Jhanjhana; on the west by 
the Junina river; on-the east by parganah Shdmli ; and on the south by par¬ 
ganah Kundhla, According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a 
total area of 89 square miles and 589 acres, of which 53 square miles and 320 
acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during 
the same year was 88 square miles and 505 acres, of which 52 square miles 
and 294 acres were cultivated, 26 square miles and 156 acres were culturable, 
and lO square miles and 58 acres were barren, 

Kairana lies to the south of Bidanli on the Jnmn.a. It is intersected by the 

, , , Kathanadi, which after a coarse somewhat south-west 

Physwa] iealmoB, 

tlu’ougli the northern portion of the pai'ganah, joins the 
Jumna nearly opposite the town of Kairana, The group of villages to the 
north of tho Katha, bordering on BiJauli, are in every respect bad and 
resemble those to the north in their indifferent soil and careless cultivation. 
To the south of the Katha the villages of the Kairara uplands though they 
have a poor soil, yet have abundant moans of irrigation and a large population. 
The villages in the Jumna hhadir are, however, the richest and the spring 
crops here arc very flue. KairAna is connected by roads with the Panjab, 
ShAmli, JhanjhAna, and Kaudhla. The Giijar is the prevailing caste both 
amongst the proprietors and agriculturists. The former assessment was very 
light, and to this may bo attributed tho comparative prosperity of the parga- 
jiah, Air. Colvin says tho now assessment is less than what might be fairly 
demandable, for where the fair demand gave an excessive increase over the 
existing revenue he wont “ somewhat below it, belioving that a sudden shock 
to the landlords and change in tlieir means of subsistenoo would inevitably 
lead to distress anddegrade them from the position of comfort and indopendenoe ” 
in which he found them.® 

Transfers in this parganah during tho currency of the old settlement (1811-61) 
amounted to 6,230 acres, less than one-eighth the total 
Tiauafers. selling value in forced sales was about 

seven times the annual laud-revenue, and in private sales it rose to eight times 
the revenue. Mahfijans succeeded in obtaining possession of irearly one-half 
(2,819 acres) of the land transferred, the remainder chiefly falling into' tho 

’Proe. As., Soc., Ben., May, !873, p, 97. "Mr. Oildell reoownienaea the exclusion ef 

tho whole tract from permanent settiement. 


92 
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hands of men of the vondor’a casta Giijars lost 4,617 acres and Shaikhz^idahs 
685 acres, but the former roco^’ured nearly one-half of their losses. 

Tho following statement shows the statistics of the land-revonuo at the past 
Dimd-revemiG, and present settlements;— 


Year, 

Total area. 

Barren. 

d 

on 

O) 

1 

d 

2 

ed 

B 

0 

o 


Acrca. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1B48 ... 

BB.BK) 

0,732 

4,22(1 

16,136 

18&2 ... 

07,640 

(1,301 

l.OOG 

1(>,606 


Cdmivatbd, 


Acres. 

818 

2 't.o;ic 


p 


Acres. 

as.s'ls 

8,707 


Acres. 

20,11 G 
aSjGda 


01 

pq 


Its. 

40,870 
1)2,••17 1 


S a h . 

^ ‘d (u 
3 ai "p o 

.q M u Id 


Rs. a. p. 

I II 3 
l 8 10 


Population. 


Tho land-rovonuc for 187'2, according to tlio cousns returns, amounted to 
Rs, 53,606 (or with cesses, Rs. 62,101), filling at a rate of Re. 0-11-11 per 
British acre on the total area, at Ro. 0-15-1 per aero on tho area a,ssos,sod to 
Government revenue, and at Eo. 1-9-1 per aero on tho cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rout and cesses during tho same 
year has boon estimated at Rs. 1,10,876. 

According to tho census of 1872, parganah Kairi'ina contained 40 inliahitod 
villages, of which 10 had loss than 200 inhabitants j 
16 had between 200 and 500; 7 had botwoou 500 and 
1,000; four had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one, Kairaua itself, had 17,742. The sottlomont records show that tlioro wore 57 
estates on tho register in 1863. The total population in 1872 nnmhovod 38,828 
souls (18,045 fomiile.s), giving 431 to tho square mile, Classifod according to 
religion, thero wore 20,535 Hindus, of whom .9,510 wore feiualos, and 18,293 
Musalmilns, among.si whom 8,529 wore females. Distributing tho llimlu popula¬ 
tion amongst the four groat classes, tho census show.s 1,922 Ih'alumnia, of whom 
881 wore females; only one family of Rajputs, 8,058 Baiiijuis (1,443 females); 
whilst tho groat mass of the population is included in “ tho oilier castes” of tho 
census returns, which show a total of 15,551 souls, of whom 7,189 are females. 
Tho principal Brahman suh-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, nura- 
hering 1,922 souls in 1872. Tho Baniyas all belong to Hut groat Agarwfd 
suh-division. Amongst the other castes which occur hore, tho most nnmor- 
ous aro tho Kahar, Chamar (2,838), Garariya, Julaha, Lohi'ii’, Kumlu'u’, iSoni'ir, 
Hajjam, Jogi, Klu'ikvoh (1,728), Jilt (129), Gujar (3,105), and Saini (325). 
The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (17,320) and Bayyids (321). 

The occupations of tho people aro shown in tho stalislic.s collooind at tho 
.. census of 1872. Rrom those it appears that of Iho 

male adult population (not loss than liftoon years of ago), 
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197 avo employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,298 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
■water-carriers, barbers, siveepers, washermen, &c.; 1,420 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods; 5,323 in agrieultural operations; 2,152 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the prepai-ation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,274 persons returned as labourers and 444 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 3,902 as landholders, 9,973 as cultivators, and 
24,953 as engaged in occupations nneonneeted with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,212 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male popnlation numbering 20,783 souls. Kairdna 
rojiresents portions of tbe old Akbari parganah of the same name, but owing to 
interclianges witli other parganalis, it would be difficult to restore it to its 
original size even at tba commencement of tbe British rule. In 1816 it con¬ 
tained only 25 villages, assessed at Rs. 19,033. In 1840-41 it received two 
villages assessed at Rs. 400 from parganah Ohaunsat Kheri in the SahS- 
ranpur district, and it also absorbed the old parganah of Tltarwdra, comprising 
eight villages. 

Kaua'na, an observatory of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, on the right 
bank of the Hindan, close to the Oharthdwal road in parganah Oharthawal of the 
Muzaffarnagar district, lies in lat. 29°-80'’-55" and long. 77°-41'’-33''', 
at an elevation of 827‘5 feot above the level of the sea. The upper markstone 
of the survey station is fixed within tho observatory erected for the purpose of 
taking celestial observations. The village of Kachauli is to the north-north¬ 
east, 0'8 mile: Kasfiri to the north-north-west, 1’8 miles, and Sayyid Hagla to 
the north-west, 0'7 mile. This height’is deduced trigonoraeirically. 

KAndhla, a town in parganah Kandhla of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 33 miles from Muzaffarnagar. The popula- 
Population. tionof Kfindhla in 1847 numbered 7,062 souls, in 1853 

tho numbers wore 10,130, and in 1865 they were 11,969. In 1872 there were 
11,026 inhabitants, of whom 6,085 were Hindus (2,823 females) and 4,941 
were Musalmaus (2,404 females). Distributing tho population amongst the 
urban and rural classes proper, the returns show 844 landholders, 1,232 culti¬ 
vators, and 8,950 persons following occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The number of enclosures in 1872 was 744, of which 384 were occupied by 
Hindfig and 360 by MusalmAns. The number of houses during the same year 
was 2,459, of which 1,095 were built by skilled labour, and of these 723 were 
inhabited by Hindus and 372 by Musalmlins. Of the 1,364 mud huts in the 
town 781 were occupied by Hindus. Taking the male adult population (not less 
than fifteen years of age), we find more than fifty of them engaged in the 
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following occupations :“Biirb6i'Rj 8t3; beggars, 103; butebors, 61; cultivators, 
523; laboiu’orSj 8^4 ; laud-owners, 1,977 ; pottors, 53; purobits, 71 ; servants, 
277 ; shopkeepers, 583 ; sweepers, 101; vvatoi’-carriers, 53 ; and weavers, 292. 
Besides these there are the oomnion trades usually lound in a seini-iigricultural 
town. The same returns show that only 532 males out of tlio whole population 
can road and write. The Miisalinan quarter lio.s to the west end of tlio town. 
The site lies to the west of tbo eastern Jumna canal, bntweon whieh and the 
town tho land is low, with shallow water lying in places. 
The larger streets are fairly kept, but in places tlioro are 
numerous excavations and very many heaps of broken bricks and roluso wliicb 
materially intorfero with all proper sanitary arrangomonts. In tho Miisabnku 
quartor, tho slaughler-housos arc hadly situated and roquiro attention, The 
water in the wells is Ibund at a d<'ptli of twelve foot from tho surface. There 
is a second-class polioo-statiou and a post-olliee boro, anti for tbo last ton years 
a small trade in tho inaiiufactnre of saltpolro has sprung up. 

A municipality was established in Kaudblu in Novoml)or, 1873, and its 
^ , atfairs ai’o now managed by a coimnittoo comprising 

foui'toon mombors, of whom four bold ollieo M-ofioio 
and ten arc olectod by the tax-payors. Tlio inoidmici' of tho octroi in 1874-75 
was lie. 0-8-6 per head of tho population, Tho following staioinoiits show tho 
expenditure and receipts for four and a half montlis of 1873-74 and tbo ontiro 
year 1874-75 and tho consumption per lioad during tho samo period :— 

Statement showing import of tamMe artiales/or monihs) 187!i-7i, auct the 

year 1874-75. 


Miraiolpality. 


Nut istroKts iH 


CoNsuMo'i'xoN run head im 


Articles. 
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Statbineni shmoiiig income and expenditure, 


Ecoeipts. 

1373-74, 

1874-75. 

Expenditure. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 


lls. 

Rs. 


Ra, 

Bs. 

Opening balance, 

958 

609 

Coll cMon, ... ... 

514 

940 

Class I, —Jfiiod and drink, 

1,108 

4,.392 

Head-afflce, ... 

71 

226 

„ II.—An i m a Is for 

67 

157 

a. Siipcrvlison, 

27 

90 

sliiiigliter. 



i. Original vrorks, 

S84 

1,009 

„ III,—Euol, &c , 

110 

356 

e Rcpaiis, ... 

S38 

414 

,1 IV.—Building mate- 

61 

146 

Police, ... ... 

' 780 

I.ISO 

rifila. 



Edneation, 


P9 

,, V, — Drugs and spices. 

76 

187 

Cbaritnble grants. 

63 

62 

„ VI—Tobacco, 

24 

87 

('onservaiicy,... 

285 

723 

„ VII. — Textile labrics, 

360 

593 

Miaeellaneous, 

tS 

63 

„ VIII. — Metals, 

62 

56 




Total Octroi, 

1,818 

6,903 




Fines, 

84 

109 




Eouiida, 

18 

124 




Bxtrii.ordinttry, ... 

34 

6 




Miscallaiicoua, 

... 

38 




Total, 

2,943 

6,789 

Total, „. 

2,334 

5,396 


KXndhla, a pargaiiah of the Bndhana talisii of tlio Miizaffamagar district, 
is bounded on the north-west by Kairana; on the north-east by Shdmli; on the 
■west by the Jumna river; on the east by Budhs'ina, and on the south by the 
Meerut district. According to the census of 1S72, tin's parganah had then a 
total area of 106 square miles and 314 acres, of which 84 square miles and hO 
acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Grovernment revenue during 
the same year was 102 square iniics and 153 acres, of which 80 square miles 
and 217 acres were cultivated, 9 square miles and 115 acres were culturable, 
and 12 square miles and 460 acres were barren, 

Kdndhla lies to the south-we.st of the district and is interseoted by the 
Karsuni or Kiishni river on the east and the eastern 
Physical foatnroB. Jumna canal on the west. Both have a conrse from 

north to south through the parganah. The villages to the east of the Krishni 
bordering on BnJluma are rather high, but the soil is fertile; between the canal 
and the Krishni the soil is oscellent; whilst to tho west of the canal the soil, 
though somewhat inferior,is equal to the average of the neighbouring parganahs. 
A few villages here border ou the Jumna, hut there is very little /c/iddir as the 
river runs between high banka. The only really poor Land in the parganah is 
that situated on tho slope leading from the uplands to the Krishni valley. A fair 
road runs from Bndhana through KAndlila to Kuiiana, and another feun Slidmli 
through Ailam to B4gpat. The principal crop is wheat, but tobacco is also grown, 
and occasionally sugar-cane, which here often pays a rent of Rs. 18 per acre, 
whilst cotton pays Rs. 7-8-0 per acre. To the west of the Krishni there is a large 
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colony of Qujars “wonderfully transformed by the canal, and in some degree 
respectable themselves, though not the cause of respectability in others.” Tliey 
now find agriculture more profitable than thieving, and are a groat contrast to 
their brethren in Bidauli. To tho east of the Krishni the prevailing castes are 
Jilts and Rajputs settled in communities on the tenure known a.s bhayacluira. 
In the whole parganah these number 51 against 17 pattidiiri and 10 zainliidiiri 
estates. The transfers from 1841 to 1861 amounted to 11,496 acres, or 17 per 
cent, of tho total area. Only 2,714 acres, or 4 per cent, of tho total area, 
changed hands by order of tho civil courts. Jats lost 2,682 acres and Gujars 
lost 2,410 acres. Next to those come Rajputs, Malu'ijans, Sayyids, Afghans, 
and Shaikhzddahs. Mahiljans lost 1,431 acres, hut (hey bought in 6,330 acres. 
The Krishiu prevents tho extension of canal irrigali m (o tho oa.stGrii half of tho 
parganah, and tho cffloresenco of I’ch, through its iufiueuco, lum injured a few 
hundred acres on the lower level. AVatcr to tho west is near the surface and 


well-irrigation was formerly in much us'. Tho average canal-irrigation at last 
sottlomont was 818 acres, which rose to 10,078 acro.s in 
Landievcnuo. 1862. Tho following statement shows tho statistics of 

the land-revonno at the past and [iresout settlements:— 



CumiVATI',!). 

Irrigat¬ 

ed. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Acres. 

le.oon 

.16,800 

Acres. 

31,539 

11,623 

A or OB. 

40,690 

60,329 





The land-revenue for 1872, according to tho census returns, ainomitod to 
Rs. 1,13,050 (or with cesses, Rs. 1,37,008), falling at a rate of Ro. 1-10-6 per 
British acre on the total area, at Ro. 1-11-8 per aero on tho area a.ssossod to 
Govornment revenue, and at Rs. 2-1-7 per aero on tho cultivated area. Tho 
sum paid by cultivators to tho landowners Jis rent and cossos during ilio same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 3,28,122. 

, Aeoordiug to tho census of 1872, parganah Kandhla contained 57 inhahi- 
ropulation. villages, of which 11 had loss than 200 inhabitants; 

8 bad botweeu 200 and 500; 22 bad between 500 and 


1,000; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. There arc two towns possos.sing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants—Khnclhla witli 11,02(5 and Gangoru with 5,117. 
The sottlemont records show that there wore 78 cstatos on tho reglstor in 1863. 
Tho total population in 1872 numbered 63,859 souls (29,127 female,s), 
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Occupationa. 


giving C02 to tho square mile. Olassified according to religion, there 
were 48,975 Hindds, of whom 22,193 were females, and 14,884 Musalmdus, 
amongst whom 6,934 wore females. Distributing the Ilinda population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,471 Brahmans, of whom 
2,035 were females; 1,110 Rajpdts, including 399 females; 4,805 Baniyas 
(2,119 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes ” of the census returns, which show' a total of 38,589 souls, of 
of whom 17,640 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in 
this parganah is the Qaur, numbering 4,304 souls in 1872. The Eajpdts belong 
for the most part to tho G-aur (111) and Obhotiyana clans, and the Baniyas to 
the great Agarwdl (4,665) sub-division. The principal castes amongst “the 
other castes” are the Budhi, Kahdr, Chamar (6,282), Garariya, Julaha (1,267), 
Lohar, Kinnhdr (1,021), Ilajjdm (1,124), Sonar, Jogi (1,326), Mdli, Khdkrob 
(3,089), Jat (8,371), Gdjar (4,932), and Saini (1,473). The Musalmans comprise 
Shaikhs (13,062) and Sayyids (621). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 187 2. From these it appears that of tho 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 494 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,276 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
wator-earriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,750 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of animals 
or goods; 8,931 in agricultural operations; 3,433 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 3,759 persons returned as labourers and 
814 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 3,906 as landholders, 20,910 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 39,043 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confo.ssedly imperfect, show 1,733 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,732 souls. 
Kdudhla is an old Akbari ]sai'ganah, which in 1816 comprised 41 villages, with 
an area of over 36,000 acres. It absorbed the old parganah of Qangeru, con¬ 
taining two villages, and Phugdna with seven villages, in 1840. 

Khj^tAULI, a town in parganah Khatanli of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 13J miles from Muzaffarnagar. In 1872, there were 6,409 inhabitants, 
of whom 3,688 were Hindus (1,613 females) and 2,717 were Musalmdna (1,288 
females), and four were Christians. Khdtauli is situated in lat. 29°-17'’ and long. 
77°-46''-10''', and is made up of two villages, Khdtaula and Khdtauli. It is a"' 
place of increasing importance as a commercial mart for the exchange of country 
produce. There arc four Jain temples and a large colony of 
Jains engaged in commerce. The bazar is a good one with 


The site. 
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a well-paved road, and owing to its proximicy to the Sindli, Paiijdb and Delili 
Eailway ia always a busy place. There is a first-class police-station, a branch 
j^ost-ofiioc, and a school bore. TJio stono bcnch-niark oJ' the Groat Trigonome¬ 
trical Survey is imbedded near tbo Ivhdtanli bridge on tlio left bank of the 
Gauges canal, lo tha sonth-wost of the Mcornt and Rurkt road, and sliows a 
height of 789'82 feet above tha level of tlio sea. The canal e.scapo to the Kdii 
nadi runs to the west of the town site. It consists of a cutting about throe 
and a half milos long and 30 foot in breadth, which in March, 1861), showed “a 
swamp from end to end and its bottom and .sides coverod with iinponotrablo 
jungle.” The site is well kept and e.Ioan, and (ifibrts have boon made to im¬ 
prove the drainage; still, however, fever breaks out at the cessation of the rains 
for several montbs. The water now stand,s in tbo wolls at 11 foot from the 
surface where formorlj' it stood at 24 feet. Act XX. of 185(5 (tho Ohankiddri 
Act) is in force, and in 1872 supporlod a police force of 21 men at a cost of 
Rs. 1,224 per annum, besides a staff of swoopova, Tho total inciomo from all 
sources in 1872-73 was R.s. 2,477, giving an incidonco of Ro. 0-5-5 per head of 
tho population and Rs, 2-0-4 per house. During tho siiino year tho number of 
houses assessed wa.s 1,081 and tho oxponditnro was Us. 2,187. Klidtauli 
lies on tho route from Moernt to Landour and is distant J0| milos from 
Dauiila and 13^ milos from Mazalfaruagar. Tho road througlioat is 
metalled and bridgod and tho country is open, level and well cnltivatod. iSnpplies 
and water are plentiful at Khdtauli and tho oncainping-ground is good and 
shady. Prom Daurdla tho road passes Jasratpnr at 35 milo.s, Dadri at six miles, 
and Tigari at 9 miles. To Muzatfarnagar, tho road oros.so3 tho Ganges canal 
close to Khdtauli, tlionoo by Bhaiiisi (l^ miles), Naula, Akbarpur, .llnsain- 
pur, Beopdra, Bogharazpur,'VValialiiaand Sujru. Sumo accovwt of tho prices 
ruling in the bazar at Khdtauli will ho found nudor the district notice, Though 
a small town it is now one of tho most rising in tho district, !ind has already 
attracted a considerable number of outorprising Jaina grain-dealers to it. During 
the Bengal famine, Khdtauli fanned tho outlet for all tho Bur|)lus grain in the 
distriot and its railway-station prcaoutod a busy scone during the export 
season, as many Calcutta raorchanis had their grain stored here to await 
transport. 

Khatauli, a parganah of tho Jdnsath tahsil of tho Muzuffarnagar district, 
is hounded on the north by parganah Muzaffavnagar ; on tlu5 west by jiarganah 
Sliikdrpnr; on the east by parganah Jdnsath, and on tho south by tho Mocrut 
district. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had, then, a total area 
of 97 square miles and 198 acres, of which 78 square miles and 557 acres wore 
under cultivation. The area assessed to Govommemi roveimo during tho same 
year was 81 square miles aud 486 acres, of which 63 square milos and 602 
acres were cultivated, 10 square miles aud 102 acres 'vyero oulturablo, and 
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T'square miles and 422 acres were barren. The Ganges canal runs witli a south¬ 
westerly course through the centre of the parganah, and the west Kali nadi 
forms its w'estern boundary. The central tract is level and fertile and possessed 

„ , of every advantage of soil, irrigation and poinilation. It 

General appcaraiioo. . . . r a i i 

as covered with a net-work of canal channels, and every¬ 
where villages imbedded amongst mango groves attest the industry of its Jdt culti¬ 
vators. In tho north and east corner the land is somewhat broken near the Kali, 
and even when the level plateau is reached the soil is poor and sandy. This 
portion of the parganah gradually slopes towards the depression which forms 
the source of the oast Kdli river, and the river here intersects five estates and 
cuts off three, iu tho south-east cornea’, from the rest of the parganah. Parallel 
to and east of tho river is a high ridge of sand which brings down the average 
quality of tho estates through which it passes. From north to south a high 
belt of land, broken here and there by trifling tributaries of the Kali, runs 
through the parganah close to the river until near the southern boundary, where 
it branches into two lines of sand which enter the Meerut district. The villages 
along this ridge possess good land to the east of and up to the village site, and 
a small extent of high sandy soil, beyond which the country soon slopes down 
into the lowland of the river. Two other lines of sand come down the parganah 
from the north and continue as ridges for some distance; indeed, sand crops out, 
hero and there, all through the parganah. These sand-hills do not, however, 
affect the slope of the country, nor do they, except iu the north-east corner and 
to the oast of the East K4li, interfere with the character of the oultivation. The 
Kali has, of lato years, caused considerable damage to tho villages ou its hank, 
owing to its use as a canal escape. There is a slight depression to the south of 
tho parganah which drains into the East Kali, aard a little to the north are two 
other drainage lines which used to carry off the surplus waters from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kh4tauli and were in former days of some advantage to the culti¬ 
vation, but the canal, besides depi’eoiatiug the relative value of these depres¬ 
sions, has seriously injured the low-lying fields, and what with drainage obstruc¬ 
tion and over-saturation, tho state of the tract is sueh as to fully warrant the 
reclamation measures contemplated. In 1863, Mr. Grant noted that some 
damage had been caused by a stream called the Rawa having been used as a 
canal escape, thus turning a drainage channel into a perennial stream. 

The soil of the parganah is, for the most part, a good loam, though sand occurs 
more or less. High oultivation, however, is slowly 
• but surely overcoming in many portions of the pargajiah 

this occasional defect in the natural quality of the soil, and although 14*5 
per cent, of the cultivated area in the assessed villages is dry sand and a similar 
area is dry sandy-loam or second m«sh', in many of the highly cultivated vilf 
latfes, sand is gradually being eliminated from the records, and in this the poorest 
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,of all soils, manure and 'wafcor now enable the cultivators to grow the best crops. 
In the central tract, ono-third was formorly irrigated from wolls, and in 1801-62, 
canal irrigation had reached one-half of this area. In 1871-72 the area under 
irrigation from the Ganges canal amounted to 11,698 acres, and the total wet 
area was 30,416 acres, or 61 per cent, of the total 
cultivated arca.^ Tiio crops grown in the kharif were 
59 per cent, of the total cultivation in 1872, and amongst thorn sugar-cane occu¬ 
pied 9'3per cent, of tlio total cultivated area; cotton, 3'7 per cent, ; maize, 2'2 
per cent. ; munji or fine rice, 2‘7 por cout.; d/uin or coarse rice, 4'7 per cent. ; 
jodr, 2'3 per cent,; fodder, 12 ; tird, 7-5, and 7'5, In the mdi, wheat 


Cropa. 


gram 4 


por 


cent., 
In 


covered 34'8 por cent, of the total cidtivnted area, and 
whilst 2,848 acres wore twice cropped, chiolly with gram, wheat and peas 
1841 sugar-cane occupied r> per cent, of tho total onltivatod area j cotton, 3 per 
coat.; coarse rice, 3per cent., and wheat, 30 por cent. In 1863, sugar-cane occu¬ 
pied 11 por cont.; cotton, 3 por cent, ; d/iu7i I’r) por cent. ; munji, 1'5 por cont., 
and wheat, 26 por cent. From this it appears that tho area under sugar-cane has 
nearly doulilod and tlio rioo-aroa has more than doubled and has also improved 
in quality. Tho parganali ttiroughoul. is fairly wooded and contains 874 acres 
under regular plantations. In coinmimications tho parganali is singularly for¬ 
tunate, possessing as it does good moballod roads, a railway and a navigable 
canal. 

Tho aettloraonh under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thorn¬ 
ton in 1840, and tho revision was imulo by Mr. 0. 
Grant in 1862, hut his ns.'-ossinont was disallowed in 
1868, and Mr. A. Oadell was diroctod to mako a fresh I'evision, which was coin- 
plotod in 1873-74. Tho following statomont gives tho statistics of tho throo 
revision.s as recorded by Mr. Oadell:— 


I’isoal history, 
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CUMIVATOO, 
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Tiioidoneo 
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Dry. 

Total. 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acre,'!. 

Its. 

Hs. n. p. 

1841, 

62,228 

8,01.3 

7,699 

8,200 

10,812 

27,60.1 

38,316 

66,870 

1116 

1803, 

62,278 

6,648 

8,899 

6,467 

1 9,886 

20,478 

40,304 

66,311 

1 10 3J 

1871, 

62,289 

6,412 

8,698 

4.787 

24,:i27 

17,896 

42,221 

07,796 

1 9 0 

Mr, Martin, ... 

69,(183 

6,5 18 

6,304 

6,467 

19,886 

20,478 

40,364 

06,311 

1 10 

1874, 

62,290 

6,408 

8,876 

4,786 

24,284 

17,939 

42,233 

88,106 

2 1 5 


1 Taking the rovcnuo-payiug area alone, irriKatioii haa inomwod from 10,813 acres in 1841 
to 19,886 aeioain 1803 and to 24,327 acres in 1871, or 136 iruv cent., and of this 3,497 acres arc 
■wntersd from wells, 416 from tanks and rirevs, and the romaiudor from the canal, of which, how¬ 
ever, 0,900 acres ■would have boon -vvaLerod from wells; and .so far tho oanaPpower is wasted. 
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The fourth line gives the statistics taken from the parganah books of 1861 
and the fifth lino gives the figures of the returns made by Mr. Gadcll in 1875. 
The difference is due to the inclusion in Mr, Oadell’s figures of the revenue* 
free patches in assessed estates. Tho figures of 1871 show that the assessable 
area amounts'to only 70 per cent, of tho total area, and of it ten per cent, re¬ 
mains uncultivated, while 670 acres are under groves. Cultivation, however, 
occupies 63 per cent, of the total area, and has increased by 4,972 acres, or 
13 per cent., since 1841. The soils ofthe cultivated portion of the area in 1871 
are given at page 351. 

It was on the soil statement and the proportional prevalence or otherwise of 
sand in the soil that Mr. Oadell mainly based his division 
of the parganah into three circles for tho purposes of 
assossmont. His first circle comprised 26 villages down along the central 
tract, containing only 3'5 per cent, of sand and having 95 per cent, of the 
culturahle land under crops, and of this 84‘5 per cent, was irrigable. In every 
way this is a most fertile and prosperous tract and is inhabited by the more 
industrious classes of oultivatoi’s, such as Jats and Hawas. The lands imme¬ 
diately to tlie oast and west of the first circle comprised the second circle, and 
also extended from north to south through the parganah. It contained 38 
estates, with 12'5 per cent, of sand in the soil of the cultivated area, and the 
greater portion of the area was cultivated by tenants of the best classes. The. 
third or worst cirele comprised 24 estates situated chiefly in the south-east 
and south-west corners of the parganah, and, with tho exception of throe estates, 
inhabited by the less thrifty castes. The soil too is inferior, and, oven though 
farmed by tho most industrious peasantry, could hardly equal tho average o£ 
the parganah. To these circles the following rates per acre were applied:— 
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Bdriih, 
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! 
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7 
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9 

0 

6 

4 

3 12 

3 0 
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with the result of a rental on tho assumed rent-rates of Rs. 1,92,497. The 
rent-rates of Mr. Thornton’s assessment in 1841 assumed assets^ valued at 
Bs. 1,01,461, on which, at 65 per cent., Mr, Thornton assessed a revenue of 
Rs. 67,288. This would show that tho rental has nearly doubled and that 
the rent-rates have risen 50 per cent, since 1841, were it not nearly certain** 
that the rates of tiro old settlement were very low. The real rise in tent has not> 


1 The rent-roll assumed in 18G3 vna Ba, 1,32,997. 
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been move than 20 per cent., and in the best estates it has been less. But however 
slight the rise in the rent-rates may have boon, the increase to the rental has 
been very great. Dry land has become irrigated, careful cultivation has been 
extended, sand has almost disappeared from many estates, and the number of 
highly farmed villages has increased. A great part of the increased rental is 
due to the canal, and taking its influonco on the rental at the all-round rate of 
three rupees per acre, Mr. Cadoll estimated the incroaso of the revenue due to 
the canal‘in this parganah at lls. 17,000 on 10,812 acres. The assessment at 
half assets, given by the assumed rates, amounts to lls. 94,785, being an 
increase of Rs. 27,497 over the assessment of 1841, and of lls. 28,474 
over that of 1863. “ Tho incroaso,” writes Mr. Oadell, ‘‘appears to bo 

enormous, but the advance in prosperity made by the parganah has also been 
very groat, and an assoasmont in exact accordance with the now rates would 
fall at rates which are fully justified by those of all adjoining parganahs iu any 
way similar to Khfdauli, whether situated in this district or in Meerut.” The 
revenue ultimately assessed amounted to lls. 88,106, falling at lls. 2-1-5 per 
aore on tho cultivated aron,^ and came into force from the revonuoyoar 1872-73. 

According to tho consns of 1872 parganah Khfitauli contaiuod 70 inhabit- 

„ , ,, od villages, of which 17 had loss than 200 inhabit* 

ropulalion, 

ants ; 20 had between 200 .and 500 ; 22 had between 
500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000; and (broobad betwoon 2,000 
and 3,000. Tho settlement records show that tlioro woro 88 estates on 
the register in 1863, of which 17 had no inhahitod sito, while two more 
have only been recently settled, and tlio hamlets in not a fow of those that 
remain are quite I'ocont colonies sent out by tho strong village coinmuni- 
ties or moro recently settled by tho landlords. The total population num¬ 
bered 49,267 souls (22,391 foinalos) in 1872, giving 508 to tho square 
mile. Classified according to religion, thoro woro 36,896 llindixs, of whom 
16,641 wore fomalos; 12,366 Musalmdns, amongst whom 5,750 woro fcmalos; 
and Rve Christians. Distributing tho Iliudu pojnilation amongst tho four 
great classes, the census shows 2,158 Brakraaus, of whom 966 woro fomalos; 
1,843 Rajputs, including 1,843 fcm.alos; 2,857 Bauiyaa (1,270 fomalos); 
whilst the great mass of tho population is included iu “ tho other caslos” of tho 
census returns, which show a total of 30,038 souls, of whom 13,662 aro females. 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is tho Gaur, number¬ 
ing 2,094 soids in 1872. The Rajputs belong for tlio most part to tho Gaur 
(856), Kachhwdha (128), Surajbansiand Badgdjar clans, and tho Baniyas to 
tho groat Agarwiil (2,253) and Savaugi (560) sub-divisions. Amongst tho 
other castes, tho most numerous are the Taga (906), Bndhi, Kahar, Ohamiir 
(8 ,612), Garariya (1,072), Kumhar, IlajjAin, Jogi, Bhau gi (1,748), J»U (2,730), 

I £'or farther SnCormation on the .asaessmont of tliis parganah see Rovonao Rep., I. (N.S.), 153. 
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Giijar (1,695), Eorh (3,075), and Saini (2,820) castes. The Mnsalmfi-ns com¬ 
prise Shaikhs (10,537), Sayyids (873), and Mughals (28). The cultivating 
classes are chiefly Eawas, Jats, Tagas, Sainis, Gujars, and Eajpiits. The dis¬ 
tribution of the land amongst the proprictaiy classes is given in the district 
notice. Sayyids. still own one-fourth of the parganah, next comes the Marhal 
Nawfib of KarnAl, and then Mahajans, Bohras, Eajprits, Jdts, Tagas, and 
Path^ns in the order named. The Rajpdts are orderlyand respectable, and the 
Gujars have, almost without exception, got canal-irrigated laud to cultivate 
and pay high rates without difficulty. In 1863, owners cultivated 8,582 acres, 
occupancy tenants 19,565 acres, and tenants-at-vvill 12,127 acres; and in 1872 
the numbers were, owners, 8,792 acres; occupancy tenants, 22,711 acres; and 
tenants-at-will, 10,718 acres, in the reveaue-payrng area. 

The occupations of tho people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 
Ocoupationg. . 

male adult population (not lesa than fifteen years of 

age), 239 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and tho like ; 2,293 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,416 in commerce, 
in buying, soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 1,763 in agricultural operations; 2,631 in industrial 
occupations, arts and moehanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substan¬ 
ces, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,483 persons returned as 
lahonrers and 374 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 614 as landholders, 18,174 as 
cultivators, and 30,479 as engaged in occupations unconnected wdth agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,184 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
26,876 souls. 

Kli&tauU represents portions of the old Akbari parganab of thatname. Attho 
redistribution of villages, in 1854-55, it was constituted 
nistary. follows:—Prom the old Khatauli parganah, 80 estates; 

from Muzaffarnagar, 2 ; from Pur, Bhukarheri, and Deoband in Sah4ranpnr 
ono ouch, and from Hastinflpur in Meerut, 3; total, 88. Khiltauli formerly 
belonged to the Mansurpnr and Klihbauli branches of the Bhrha Sayyids. 
The former still retains much of its old possessions, but a great portion of 
the pargauah has of lato years fallen into the hands of the Marhal Naw&b of 
Karnhl. Khdtanli formed a portion of the jd^/r granted by Sh4hjah4n to ^lis 
Sayyid minister, Mitzaffar Kh'in Khanjahiin, and was owned, at one 
time, entirely by Sayyids, with tho exception of a few Pathdn villages 
transferred from Meerut and two revenue-free villages held by Shaikhs. 
Prom tho time of Shhhjahdn, tho Manshrpur branch of the Sayyids 



eld proprietary I'iglifca in tlio eighty estates then comprising the par-- 
anah. Of the eight estates added since 1841, three were owned by Pathfins, 
wo by a collateral branch of the Tdianpnri Sayyids, and three by the Sayyids 
f Grhalibpur, a branch of the Sanibalhera family, and of the 88 estates now 
Jinprised in tlie parganah, Sayyids, thoroforo, owned 80. But before tho con- 
nest in 1803, and partly by piircliaso and partly owing to tlio decli.ne of Say- 
id inSuenee, Rajpuls rooovorod eight villages in the .south-east corner of tho 
rrganah where they once ladd a chauhiai (24). The present head of this Eaj- 
it colony is tho Chandhrl of Chandsona. E.'ctravagance and debt commoncod 
le ruin of the Sayyids. Some fifty years ago, eleven of their estates were sold 
ad four more wore purchased from them. In most of these cases native o(H~ 
als were the purchasers, but tho cause is found in the high assessments that 
stained and the unwillingticas of c.apiUlists to invest in laud. Savon of these 
llagos pa.ssed into the hands of the Jat and Taga cultivating communities 
id five of tho remaining estates were bought from tho native officials by the 
dnsath Sayyids. Long before 1841, owing to tlic di.shonesty of an agent, tho 
ilidtauii Sayyids wevo obliged to mortgage sixteen of their best villages to a 
lecrut Baniya, who transferred them to tho Maidial Nawdb of Karnal, with 
horatheyhavo remained, with tlio oxcoption of tliosn wlilch the Jiits of Maiilaheri 
iccessfully claimed. Sovoral others, also, of their best estates had juisscd away, 

I that practically the original proprietors had lost the greater portion of thoir 
osse,ssion8 before 1841, and tho sales entci’od in the district notice of transfers 
stween 1841 and 1881 refer, for the most part, to sales of mortgaged property, 
inoe 1841, the Mansurpnr branch has gone steadily to ruin, and it is not likely 
lat its present representatives will retrieve its losses. In tho south-east corner 
' the parganalj, tho Sayyids of G-hiilibpur and the Bathiins of Jasitola have 
iccumbecl to the Baniya, and tho Sayyids of ICailawadlia have lost a portion of 
loir possessions by litigation. Tlio Khinjalianpur branch of tho Mansurpnr 
nise has survived tho general wreck, tho liabilities of the family having been 
■ovided for- by a mortgage which has now expired. Another branch of tho 
me family still owns a few minor villages and the Stu-ai Sayyids retain half 
eir old possosaions. Altogether, though Sayyids have purolvased largely, the 
ijyyids taken as a wholo do not now own moro than one-fourth of the parga** 
di, and one-half of this is held by Sayyids who do not represent the original 
vners. Jilts, Tagas, Patliiins and Rnjputs havehc-ld thoir own since 1841 and 
st little. Still nearly two-third.s of iho area (.38,197 acres) have changed liands 
itween 1811 and 1871, During tho last nine years of this period the average 
ice por acre I’ealiseJ at private .sales (Rs. 30-9-1) has been tliroo times that 
ceived from 1841 to 1861 (Rs. 10-4-10), and tho mortgago rate has risen 
double that of the same ]3eriod, but, as in other parganahs of tho dis- 
.ct,by far tho greater portion of tho transfers seem to bo in no way duo to 



Iho prosaiiro of tlio Government revenue assessed at Mr. Thornton’s scttle- 
inent. “ The steadily increasing value of land,” writes Mr, Cadell, ‘‘ when 
it can bo attributed to peace, securiLy and improved communications, is a mat¬ 
ter for congratulation; but, in the case of this parganab, there can be little 
question that tho increased value is, in a great measure, 
luo u£ laufl. causes which do not necessarily involve any 

large amount of administrative success—to the lower¬ 
ing of the share of tho assets taken by iho supreme landlord (the State), to the 
division with the landlord of the profits arising from the construction of the 
Ganges canal by Government—and, to a less extent, to the abolition of the pecu¬ 
liar privilego.s of the tenants in the po-callcd Sharah nahcli villages. In these 
estates the entire mauagcineut was loft with tho heads of the cultivating commu¬ 
nities. Tlie tenants had complete control over the wasie land, village site, 
tanks and trees; they paid the revenue, cesses, and tlio profits of tho landlord, 
amounting to 18 per cent, on the assessment,in a lump sum; and it was distinctly 
stipulated that if any tenant failed, tlio community must make good the loss: 
that tho landlord’s claim was against tho community, not agaiusttho individual. 
When those ieuauts wove voduced to tho rank of ordinary occupancy tenants, 
when canal iri'igation was supplied at rates which, according to the estimate of 
the Board of Bovonuo, added, even when tho Government share of the enbanoe- 
mont is secured by. revision of sottloment, not loss than one rupee per acre to 
the income of tho landlord, when tho Government share in the assets of the 
laud was limited for all future time to one-lialf instead of the old two-thirds, it is 
not to 1)0 wondered at that tho price of land should quickly rise, Whatever opiuiou 
may bo hold as to the good policy or othorwise of the measures which have 
caused tho rise iu tho value of land, there can be little question that ono result 
of the rise is, that tlie purchase by tenants of ordinal’ y revenue-paying land is 
now almost as hopeless a matter as tho acquisition of revenue-free laud was 30 


years ago.” 

Tho early fiscal history of tho parganah is not now traceable, but although 
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transfers may, iu former days, have been due in 
some measure to the rigidity of our collections, they 


cannot ho attrihutod to tho heaviness of the assessmonts, Mr. Thornton’s 


nssosanionts were generally moderate, and where heavy, as in the 18 per cent, 
villagoa, tho cultivators, not tho landlords, woro responsiblo. In the very hea¬ 
vily assessed estate of Bliaiiisi thera have boon mortgages of occupancy rights, but 
the fact that tenants paying a high rental have broke down does not necessarily 
show that ^ho Government assessment was too severe. Though successive 
droughts have passed over the pargauah, hut a few trifling suspensions of the 
^tato demand woro found necessary as a relief. “ Indeed, where the assessment 
has hoop so light, ceorcive processes could hardly have been required ; and even 



if they had been, they might very possibly not have appeared as such in any 
return. Coercive processes have become nuknovvn, not because they are never 
required, but because they have been discouraged by the extreme attention which 
is now paid to figured statements. Even if a village broke down, no ordinary 
tahsilddr would think of recommending sale or farm. He would bring the men in 
arrears into communication with capitalists ; in other words, he would force the 
people to sell or mortgage : and the calamity which led to the arreav would cause 
an additional private transfer, but would leave no trace in any annual return.” 

Kotbsea, a village in parganah Obarthawal of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 11 miles from the civil station. There were 2,6fi3 inhabitants in 
1872, principally Musalmiiu Tagas. The houses are mud-built and many are 
surromided by trees. The site is rather low, but the ways aro wide, and there 
are a good number of Baniyas resident who carry on a trade in sugar. The 
well-water is good and is found at a depth of thirty-seven feet from the surface. 
Some decayed Sayyid families reside here, and on the south of the town is an 
old ruined fort which still belongs to thorn. “ It is a remarkably large brick- 
built place with corner towers and cupolas, of which much remains; but the 
owner lives in a thatclied shed set against the wall his fathers built.” Kotosra 
possesses a school with a small attendance of pupils. 

LonAEl, a largo village in parganah Thiina Bhawan of the Mnzaifarnagar 
district, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. In 1865, tho po]3ulation 
numbered 4,309 souls, and in 1872 the numbers were 4,170, chiefly MnsalmiUis. 
Tho soil is light, sandy and porous, and grows, to tho west, rice, and in tho spring, 
wheat. There aro a few mango groves. The Krishni nadi forms the drainage 
line and flows about three miles to the west, and on the east a canal ohanuol 
affords some irrigation. Good drinking-water is obtained from masonry wells 
which give a level of twenty feet from tho surface in high ground. The site 
lies within an old fort still surrounded by a ditch whioh retains much stagnant 
water. Tho people have suffered much from sickness, and here, as elsewhere, 
much attention is required to perfect the sanitation of tho village. Fever aud 
small-pox are tho principal diseases, and occasionally cholera when epidemic in 
the district. There is a market-day every Wednesday, Formerly Lohfiri was 
a thriving town, it is now little better than a respectable agricultural village. 

Mansukfur, a village in parganah Hhdtauli of tho Mnzaffiirnagar district, 
is distant 8 miles from the civil station. The population in 1805 nnmhorcd 
2,450 souls aud in 1872 there were 2,767 inhabitants. Mansurpur is an agri¬ 
cultural village on a low site surrounded by rice and sugar-cane cultivation, 
and with numerous water-holes from which the earth for constructing the vil¬ 
lage huts have been taken. The water level in the wells varies from ton to 
eighteen feet from tho surface with a depth of fifteen feet. A largo water-hole 
on the west known as the “jhil” leaves a large surface of mud exposed during 



the hot weatbor whicb forms a pregnant source of fever. Mansilrpur is named 
after Sayyid Mansur, the son of Khanjahiin Tibanpuri, wbo received the par- 
gamih injdgir from Shalijaban. 

MrnXNPUK, a town in parganab Blnima Sainbalhera of the Muzaffarnagar 
distriot, is distant 20 miles from tho civil station of Muzaffarnagar. The popu¬ 
lation ill 1853 was 5,574 and in 1865 was 6,043. In 1872 there were 5,924 in¬ 
habitants, of whom 3,883 were Hindus (1,895 females) and 2,041 were Musalmans 
(971 females). Tho Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 
.supported a village police numbering 21 men of all grades at a cost of Ks. 1,224 
per annum, besides a staff of scavengers. Tho total income from all sources 
in 1872-73 wasEs. 3,191, giving an incidence of Ee. 0-7-4 per head of the 
population and Es. 2-14-9 por house. During tho same year the number of 
Louses assessed was 936, and the expendituro was Es. 2,409. There is a first- 
class police-station and a post-office here. The Ssyyids of Miraupur are des¬ 
cendants of Haidar Khan, son of Sayyid SMar Chhatrauri, for an account of 
whom see tho distriot notice under “History.” Miraupur was held by Mr. Palmer 
during the close of the year 1857. On the 4th February, 1858, the Bijnaur 
rebels crossed the Ganges and attacked the town. The police-station was burned 
and throe men were killed. On the arrival of troops from Jauli, the rebels 
retreated, covering their roar-guard with a party of 250 mutineer cavalry. A 
little skirmishing took place, but with only one man wounded on the British 
aide, whilst throe rebels were killed and two were taken prisoners. The x*ebels 
expected the Sayyid zamiudars to join them, but no man of importance did so. 

Mobna, a village in parganab Bhukarheri of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 15 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
810, and in 1872 there wore 1,523 iuliabitants. It is a dirty village situated in 
the midst of a sandy plain, with a great excavation filled with stagnant water 
on the west. The water level in the wells is 40 feet from the surface. Morna 
is celebrated for the manufacture of excellent blankets and a good breed of 
sheep. The Sayyids of Morna belong to the Chhatrauri branch of the Barba 
Sayyids, for an account of whom sec the distriot notice under “History,’’ For 
services rendered to Muhammad Shah, members of this family received grants 
of land to tho west of tho Kt'di in Oharthi'iwal. Tip to the middle of the last 
century, Morna was the principal town in the parganab, but its proximity to the 
Pathan fort of Shukartiir was fatal to its security. In 1759 and again in 1772 
Shukartdr was invested by the Marhattas, who made Morna their head-quarters, 
and on their departure reduced it to a small village, which it still remains. 

MuzAi’icARNAQAit, the hoad-quartors of the Muzaffarnagar distriot, is situated 
in the parganab of the same name in lat. 29°-28''-10''' 
population. and long. 77“-44'. Muzaffarnagar in 1847 had 7,264 

inhabitants, in 1853 the numbers were 9,646, and inl865 they increased to 10,748. 

94 
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The population in 1872 nambored 10,793 souls, of whom 6,5d0 were Hindus 
(2,792 females), 4,205 were JMusalm'ms (1,884 females), and 28 were Christians. 
Distributing the population amongst the urban and rural classes proper, tlio 
returns show 113 landholders, 343 cultivators, and 10,337 persons following 
occupations unconnected with agricnltnre. The number of piiclosuros in 1872 
was 1,327, of which 751 were oocupied by Hindus and 567 by MusalraAns. 
Tlie number of houses daring the same year was 2,646, of which 1,015 were 
built with skilled labour, and of those 757 wero occupied by Hindus and 249 
by Musahnhns. Of the 1,631 mud huts in the town, 895 were inhabited by 
Hindus. Taking the male adult population (not less ihaii fiftec'u years of .age), 
wo find the following occupations i-oprcsonted by more than fifty male adults 
Eakors, 51; beggars, 110; blauket-weavers, 85; butchers, 63; cultivators, 255 
lahourors, 736 ; landowners, 78; inonej'-lonJors, 51 ; porters, 51 ; potters, 74 
servants, 1,330; shop-keepers, 561; shoo-makers, 52; sweepers, 66; and 
weavers, 163. Other ocenpations common in a small somi-agricnltural town 
are also found. The same returns show only 1,007 males and two fom.ales out 
of the whole population as able to road and write. 

Muzafiiu'uagar was founded by (he son of Mnzaffar Khan Khanjahi'in in the 
^ reign of the Emperor Shiihjahan about 1633 A. D. The 

town itself is closely built and crowded with many 
small lanes having a very narrow roadway. Thoro is a good dispousary, and 
the civil surgeon of tho district resides hero. The other public buildings are 
the district court and tahsili ollicos, the jail and schools. Thoro is a tclograph- 
offico at tho station of the Sind, Panjab and Dehli Railway, and pasbongor 
trains oommnnioate twice daily with Meerut to the south and Saluiranpur to 
the north. The stone bonoli-mark of tho Groat Trigouoinetrioal Survey is 
irabcddorl on tho nortli side of tho post-office and noiir the gonoral mile-post. 
It shows a height of 790'01 foot above tho level of tho sen. 

The people have suffered very much of Into years from malariou.s ibvor, 
due partly to tho incroa.so of moisture can,sod by tho 
canals and partly to tho natural unheaUhinoss duo to 
inattention to cleaiilinoss and dr.aiuago. In 1868, tho roads and lanes wore 
found to bo much broken, and holes th.it retained tho snrfaco drairiiigo water 
and open drains ami cess-pools might bo soon in every direction. Aronml tho 
town there were many largo excavations from wMoli tho mud for building 
the usual class of house liad been taken and were then used for latrine pm'pu.sus. 
To these causes .and the cultiv.itioii of lilgh crops close to tho town the .siekuoss 
for which this station was noted in 1808-70 wa.s no doubt partly duo. Tlio 
canal must ho cliargod with tho rise in tho water-level, but that the other oausos 
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racutionod above havo contributed their share is shown by tho romarkablo lall 
in tho fever-rate following on the prohibition of tho growth of high rain-crops 
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and tho wso ol irrigation near the town, coupled with the drainage of some of 
the more offonsiro water-holes. Since 1870, however, the drainage of the civil 
station and I’adway buildings has been effected to the Kali nadi with much success^ 
several streets have been paved with brick and more attention has been paid to 
conservancy arrangoincnts, so that now it can compare favourahiy with most 
towns in the division. A now market-place has been built on a waste piece of land 
bordering the high road, and altogether Muzaffarnagar shows a marked iinprove- 
ineTit in many respects during tho la,st fivo years. The on camping-ground for 
ti’oojis is situated on tho loft bank of the Kali nadi, to the west of the civil sta¬ 
tion. Muzadarnagar lies on tho military route from Meernt to Landour; 13| 
miles from Klnitauli and 15J miles from Deoband. Krom Kbatauli the road is 
metalled and bridged and tho country is open, level and well cultivated; the 
road passes from Khiilauli over the Ganges canal by a bridge, thence by 
Bliainsi (IfjJ- miles), Naula, Husainpur, Begharazpur, Jakhrauda, Wahalna, 
and Sujru, From Muzaffarnagar tho road i.s metalled for five miles and 
afterwards is heavy; leaving tho Rurki road at 4 miles, and crossing the Kali 
nadi by a bridge at f) miles and thence by Balicri and Ruhana. Proceeding to 
Kurki, tho next stage is Pur (l(3,f miles); tho road is metalled and bridged 
ami paasoa through a woll-oultivatod country: it leaves the Saharanpur road 
at 4 miles and passes by Stsamia, Ohhapar {9 miles), Bai’la and Phalauda. 

The mumdipality w.as established in November,. 1872, and corapvise.s a 
oornmittoo of twelve members, of whom four aro 

Munioijmlity. official and eight are olootcd by tho tax-payers. 

Tho inoidcnco of the octroi in 1873-74 was Ee. 1-4-7 per head of the popula¬ 
tion. The following statements show tho imports and consumption per head 
and tho income and expenditure of tho municipality for two year.s:— 

SUitement showing import of taxahU aHicles for two years into Miiitnffarnagar. 


Net imports in 


Atllcloa. 


Grain, 

BuKiu' roflued. 

Ditto amreflued, 

Ghi, 

Other artlelos of food, 
Animals for slaughter, 

Oils and oil-soods, ... 
ituQl, &a,, ... ... 

Building materials, .., 
Drugs and apices, ... 
Tobneoo, ... 

Buropeiui and native cloth, 
Metals, .„ ••• 


2,05,006 
1,737 
8'J,.S38 
3-1,869 
19,206 
3,207No 
21,033 
6,791 
39,298 
27,993 
J2,8J6 
1,40,971 
25,969 


Its. 

1,73,186 


11,912 

4,515 

30,803 

28,183 

12,705 

1,46,263 

29,046 


Consumption per head in 

1878-74. 

ia74-T5. 

Value. 

Value. 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Hs, 

a. 

P- 

18 

16 

10 

16 

0 

2 

0 

Q 

0 




8 

10 

3 


.*• 


3 

3 

8 

3 

2 

6 

1 

13 

0 

1 

11 

6 

i per liGftfl. 

\ per head. 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

8 

0 

8 

7 

0 

6 

8 

2 

11 

6 

y 

18 

8 

2 

9 

5 

2 

g 

8 

1 

2 

11 

1 

2 

u 

12 

0 

U 

12 

6 

4 

2 

6 

6 

2 

10 

5 
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Statement showing the income and expenditure for two years. 


Eeoeipts. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 

Expenditure. 

1873-74. 

1874-7S. 


Its. 

Ra. 



Ila. 

Ea. 

Opening balance ... 

fi,04S 

4,817 

Collection, 


1,814 

1,249 

Class I.—Food and drink... 

9,U87 

6,096 

Uead-nfHce, 



242 

„ II.—Animals for 

264 

4o8 

a. Supervision,,.. 


294 

312 

slaughlGr, 



A. Original wurka, 


4,176 

4,518 

„ HI.—Fuel, &o. ... 

361 

228 

c. Repairs, 


1,689 

1,626 

„ lY.—Bniiding mate- 

boa 

&n 

rolico. 


2,364 

2,270 

rials. 



Education, 


lua 

163 

„ V —Dniga and apices 

617 

611 

Charitiible grants, 


96 

26.3 

„ VI.—T’oliacco 

28.5 

266 

Conservancy, ... 

»■> 

1,692 

1,606 

„ VII.. — ^Textile fabrics 

2,2fiS 

1', 468 

Rond-vraiering, 


234 

193 

„ VIII.—Mciala 

614 

297 

Lighting, 

M. 

608 

449 




MisceUaneous,,.. 

... 

6,009 

8,834 

Total Octroi 

13,889 

1,0,480 





Kents ... ... 

446 

610 





Fines ... ... 


96 





founds ... ,,, 

364 

689 





Extraordinary 

8,076 






Miscellaneous 

134 

236 





Total 

23,100 

16,866 

Total, 

*•* 

18,388 

16,614 


Mdzaffarnagar, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is bounded on the north by the Sahdranpur district; on the 
west by parganabs Cliarthawal and Bagbra; on the oast by parganahs Pur 
Clihapdr and Bhukarhori, and on tbo south by parganahs Jdnsatb, Khiltauli, and 
ShikArpur. According to the census of 1872, tliis parganah had, then, a total 
area of 108 square miles and 416 acres, of which 80 square miles and 173 acres 
were under cultivation. The area assosaerl to (Hovernment revenue dur¬ 
ing the same year was 92 squai-o miles and 351 acres, of which 67 square 
miles and 390 acres wore cultivated, 12 square miles and 339 acres were cul- 
turablo, and 12 square miles and 262 acres wore barren. The west KAli nadi 

„ enters the parganah at Ituhi'iua JBuzurg on the nortli, 

General appoarnuco. , . , , , i . i- 

and, running to tho sontli-wost, torins lor a snort dis¬ 
tance the western boundary and again Hows due south. Close to the town of 
Muzaffiii-nagar, a belt of sandy hillocks runs down the centre of the parganah 
some miles oast of the civil station. On both sides of those hills are some in¬ 
ferior hhiir villages in which the sand continually shifts about from place to 
place. Tho thirteen villages situated to tho west of tho KAli possess good 
soils in the level uplands, indifl'eront laud on the slope, and fair fields for the 
most part along tho river. To the south the land is tilled and in part owned 
by JAts; well-irrigation is general, the farming is careful and masonry wells 
and mango groves abound under tho security afforded to the Jats by Mr. 
Thornton’s settlement. The five estates to tho north are uninhabited and are 
cultivated by non-resident tenants and possess little level land. Hero the Taga 
owners and cultivators have not sunk masonry wolls, and earthen ones are 
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difficult of oolistruction and last but a abort time. Aliogetlior, with tho excep¬ 
tion of the ddt villages of Maulaberi and Luchaira, the estates are of middliuD' 
or inferior quality. Ea.st of the Kiili, the slope towards the river is much more 
gradual, and towards the west and south, except whore percolation from the 
canal 'has water-logged the soil, there i.s uninterrupted cultivation to the river. 
To tho north of the parganah sand appears and prevails as the eastern boundary 
is approached. At some distance from the boundary the sand rises into the 
high ridge already noticed, and running from north to south divei’ges to the 
west, to form tho southern boundary of the parganah. Between the estates 
adjoining this ridge on the west and thoso lying along the river are ten or 
twelve good estates -which obtain a plentiful supply of canal water from tbe 
right main rajbaha and its four branches which intersect the parganah. To 
tho oa.sfc of the sandy ridge are ten estates, eight of which receive a fair supply 
of water from the canal, and altogether in by far the greater portion of the 
parganah tho water-supply is good. In forming bis assessments, Mr. Oadell 
placed twelve estates in the first class, ton of which lie between tbe second-class 
estates on tbe river and tbe seoond-olass estates to tbe west of the sand ridge, 
and one lies to the extreme north of the parganah adjoining the sand ridge 
and another in tho extreme south-east corner. The second-class, oomprising 
sixteen eatates,|i8jully irrigated, and in the third class, comprising thirty estates, 
are placotf all those in which the water-supply is uncertain. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr, E. Thornton 
in 1840 and expired in 1860. The measurements and 

KscaUiistory. inspection for the new assessment were completed by 

Mr. H. Q-. Koene in 1861, and the assessment itself was made by Mr. 8. N. 
Martin in 1862-63, but this -waa cancelled by Gcovernment in 1867, aud Mr. A. 
Oadell was instructed to make a fresh assessment which -was brought to a con¬ 
clusion in 1873-74. Tiro following Aatement shows the statistics of these three 
revisions as given by -Mr. (Jadoll •. - 


Year. 

Total area. 

Barren. 

0) 

* 

3 

S 

fe 

« 

a! 

»-• 

1 

P 

E 

Cuwitatee. 

A j ** -- 

fA “ 

E += P o 

^ a a 

0) 

P3 

o §'^ 

CJ B P 

Pi a . 

3 is o 

rrj ^ K 

•r- B P C.> 

u b. c3 Ct 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

■ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks, 

Rs. a. p. 

>841 

63,144 

S,1B0 

15,037 

8,099 

3,133 

36,726 

89,868 

60,137 

I 8 2 

1862 

69,638 

7,844 

11,449 

8,320 

21,664 

20,263 

41,917 

68,472 

i 

J87I-72 ... 

09,401 

7,163 

10,297 

6,664 

30,982 

26,IBS 

4 6,477 

72,768 

2 9 0 

Mr.Martiu, 

01.021 

7,844 

2,9.32 

8,328 

21,604 

20.263 

41,917 

68,422 

110 d 

1874 


7,208 

10,276 

6,660 


11,171 

48,436 

82,160 

1 IS '4 


Tho fourth lino gives tho figures of Mr. S. N. Martin’s final settlement 
report and tbe fifth line gives>ho figures of Mr. Oadell’s returns of 1875. The 
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difference is mainly in the area held free of reveirue. Adding the 7,930 acres 
cultiyaled in the revenue-free lauds, the total cultivated area amounts to 5f,413 
acres, or 78'25 per cent, of the total area and 88'5 per cent, of the arable area. 
Of the cultnrablo area 426 acres wero under groves in 1874. Omitting the 
revenue-free area, 10'7 per cent, of the cnlturable area wa.s uncultivated in 
1871-72 and 89'3 per cent, was under the plough. The progress of irrigation 
between 1840 and 1860 has been most marked in this parganah and has had 
a very beneffeial otfect in increasing the cultivated area and improving the 
character of the crops sown. In 1840 there was no irrigation from canal, 
vvhilst in 1861-62 the area watered by the Gauges canal amounted to 11,662 aoro.s, 
and ill 1870-71 this had increased to 15,132 acres. In the canal-irrigated 
tract wells have been almost entirely snporsoded, and tbe saving of labour lias 
been considerable. In 1862, Mr. Martin estimated the amount of revenue due 
to canal irrigation in this parganah as Its. 8,830, and Mr. Cad ell in 1871 placed 
it at Ms. 20,000, or, if revenue-free estates be omitted, at Rs. 16,750, giving; 
an enhancement of assets equal to about Rs. 2‘8’ per acre. The area entered 
as irrigated by the canal is naturally much less than the irrigable area, and 
16,000 acres may be taken as the area which can be ea.sily irrigated in ordinary 
seasons, leaving one-third more for Iho irrigable area, but not watered, which 
lalla well in with the estimate of 22,685 acres made by the settlement officer as the 
potential area of irrigation for the whole parganah, inclndiug revenue-free land. 

The parganah has advanoeJ more from this increase of irrigation than from 
Irrigation greater area brought under the plough, and boro, 

as in Sahtiranpur, its moral effect on the community 
has been remarkable. Mr. Cadell writes:—“ A Jdt, a Jhojha or a Gara can,. 
.IS there are still in this district dry estates enough to show, ciiltivalo with 
ilmost unsurpassable industry, although even his sugar-cane is entirely depon- 
lent on the seasonsj but with tho lo-ss industrious castes it i.s diffbront. In- 
ireased certainty of the result gives tho required iucontivo to industry, and 
)oth on tho east and west side of this district there arc many Rajput and Gujar 
ioinmunitios which have been, comparatively speaking, reformed by what 
vithont exaggeration appears to bo tho most ofi'octnal civilizing agent at onr 
lisposal—canal water given flush. Indeed, when tho value of canal irrigation 
3 discussed, it might be well to consider, in addition to the immediate rovonuo 
,nd the prevention of famine, not only the effect of the canal upon tho land- 
evenue, hut its influence upon tho more unruly classes. It is at all events, 
uifious to notice the comparative oblivion into which once notoriou,s oomiiiu- 
lities liave passed since their estates came under irrigation from the canal, 
v’hile their neighbour's of tho same clan, and the same old liabiLs, hut without 
ny fresh incliiceraent to adopt an honest life, have moro than upheld their 
noiont evil reputation. In this pai’ganah there wove no specially notorious 
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covamuuitioS} bul evon the host of tha idler classes have honefittod from the 
iucroasod inducement to indusfcryj and the best crops arc now ^rowa in fair 
proportions where formerly they were entirely or almost unknown.’’ Taking 
the total irrigated area in 1841 as 3,500 acres, there has been an incronso of 
37,482 acres, or nearly 500 percent. Nor is the progress in this respect at an 
cud, for the docroase .since 1803 is partly due to more accurate registration 
and to the prohibition of o.inal-ij'rigatio/i in Muzaffarnjgar and in portions of 
the tUreo adjiment townships on sanitary grounds. 

The increase in irrigation to the weist of the Kali is really only nominal 
except in thee.slates to the south. The crop statement 
sliows that the area under cold-weather o 'ops has here 
decreased, and that amongst the rain-crops, the acreage of cane, itri and molh 
has fallen olF, whilst the area under cotton aud/odr has considerably increased. 
To the oast of tho livar, owing to the canal, the improvement has been more 
mtu’ked and rapid. Tho area under wheat is soinowhat less, but there is more 
gratu, and taking both together I heir area has increased. The decrease in barley 
and barley mixed with wheat ((jojai) is unimportant, hut the increase in the best 
nun-crops ia noteworthy. “Sugar-cane is now grown in an area 77 per cent, 
in excoa.s of that of 1811 j the cotton crop has increased by 58 per cent., while 
tho reduced extent of grazing-ground, the larger number of cattle required for 
agricuUura, and tha harder work now taken from them, have necessitated tha 
devotion to fodder crops of twice the acre.sgo which was found sufficient thirty 
years ago. But now-a-days sugar-cane is no longer the crop of the parganah; 
and although higher rout-rates are not generally lovierl in this parganah for 
laud under mtinjij or tliofiner rice, than those which are charged for cane land, 
as is the case elsewhere, munji is looked upon as a crop of at least equal value 
and importance with cano. Since tho opening of the canal rice is generally 
grown on tho host land of tho estate, and allernales with cane and other valu¬ 
able crops; and the introduction of mnnji into the upland portion of the parganah 
has no doubt seriously rotardod the extension of cane cultivation.” Still the 
raillols, characteristic of poor laud, occupy ouc-fourth of the total cultivated area. 

Though tho parganah has lost sevor'al good estates and received several 
bad ones since Mr. Thornton’s settlement, a comparison of the percentages 
to tho cultivated area of the principal crops in 1841 and in 1871 shows that 
there has heou considerable improvement, as the following figures will testify; 
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In 184-3-i4 a crop statement was prepared for iho parganab, and a com¬ 
parison with it of tbe statistics of tlie present revision will show the progress 
made in 30 years. To make the influence of the canal more clear, the villages 
to the west of the Kali are separately entered, and a.s no distinction was made 
for the roveinro-free patches in estates paying revenue to Government and 
the revenue-free estate of Sandaoli in 1843-44, their statistics are omitted. 
The following table shows tlio area under each crop and all the figures neces¬ 
sary foil-comparison : — 
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The followimr statement shows tho detailed distribution of the soils in the 

O 

cultivated area as ascertained at Mr. Cadoll’s revision ;— 
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Tho nominal increase in the cultivated area during the last thirty years 
amounts to 6,619 acres, or 16 per cent., of which nearly 2,000 acres is due to 
'the lapse of revenue-free holdings, 1,000 acres to errors in measnromeut, and 
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iijOOO acres to decrease in recent fallow, so that only 1,500 acres, or 4 per 
cent., really represents newly brofcen-np land. The rates assumed by Mr. 
Cadoll for his circles arc as follows.: — 


1 
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Those rates applied to the soils of tho previous table give a rental assets of 
Rs. 1,59,823, against Rs. 90,270 in 1841 and Es. 1,56,467 in 1863, and a 
revenue at half this amount would fall at Ho. 1-11-9 on the cultivated acre, 
against an existing revenue-rate in 1872 of Re. 1-9-0. The revenne aotuaEy 
assossod amounted to Ks. 82,160, and came into force from the hhaidf instalments 
of 1873*74. It shows an inorcase of Rs, 21,980 over the revenne of 1841 and 
of Rs. 10,118 over the revenuo of 1863, 

The census of 1872 shows 55 inhabited sites, of which 10 had less tjian 
200 inhabitants; 12 had between 200 and 500; 17 
opuaton. hotweon 500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 

and 2,000, and one had between 1,000 and 3,000. Muzaflfamagar itself is 
the only town in the parganah containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. The 
sotlloinont records in 1871 show 64 villages, distributed amongst 72 estates, 
of which six villages were revenue-free and ton were uninhabited. The 
total population numbered 48,888 souls (21,962 females) in 1872, giving 
448 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 32,867 
Hindus, of whom 14,644 wore females; 15,993 Musalmhiis, amongst whom 7,306 
were fomalos; and 28 wore Christians. Distributing tho Hindupopulation amongst 
tho four groat classes, tho census shows 2,338 Brahmans, of whom 989 were 
fomalos; 338 Rajputs, including 128 females; 2,952 Baniyas (1,322 females); 
whilst tho great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 27,239 souls, of whom 12,205 ar© 
fomalos. Tho principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Glaur, 
numbering 2,085 souls in 1872; Sdraswats numbered 101. The Rajputs be¬ 
long for tho most part to tho Tomar elan (104) and the Baniyas to the Agar- 
wdl (2,198) and Ohhoti Sarau (711) sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, 
the most numerous are the Taga -(1,271), Bndbi, Kahdr, Ohamdr (8,432), Ga- 
rariya, Juldhn, Kumhdr, Sondr, Lohdr, Khalu’oh, (1,733), Jat (3,861), Baujdra (( 

95 
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(581), Giijar (466), and Saiui (1,754) castes. The Miibalraiiiua coinprisa 
13,322 Shaikhs and 1,722 Sajyida. The slatiatios of the distribution of the 
area amongst the land-owning classes are given in tlio district notice. Fonncr- 
Ij almost the entire pargauali belonged to Sayyids, with a small sprinkling of 
Claras, Tagas, and Gujars. At Iho present time the Sayyids hold only one- 
fourth of the entire revenue-paying area, beside.y largo revcmie-froo grants, and 
have given place to Mahajans, llohras, and the MarhalNawiib of Karnal. The 
tenures are for the most part with tho shares divided iiito fractions 

of a bigha. In thirty-two of tho best estates the cultivating castes are jn’incipally 
dfits; in nine, Garas; in tlirco, iSaiiiis, and in throe, Gujars, with a few Brahmans, 
Bajputs and Tagas. Cnllivating irropriotors occupy one-fifth of tho cultivated 
area; occupancy eidtivators, two-fifths; and teuants-at-will, the remainder. 

Tho occupations of tho people are .shown in tho .statistics collected at the 
^ census of 1872. From theso it appears that of tho 

male adult population (not loss than iirtoon years of 
age), 342 are employed in profossioiial avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and tho like; 3,103 in domestic service, a.s personal servants, 
water-carriers, baihors, sweepers, washorineii, &c-.; 1,455 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or good.s, or tlio convoyanco of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods; 5,811 in agricultural operations ; 2,4(55 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and tho proj)araLion ol' all cliisso.s of substanoos, vege¬ 
table, mineral, and animal. There wore 4,019 persons rolurnodas labourers 
and 318 as of no spooifiod occupation. Taking tho total population irro.s[)octivo 
of ago or so.\', tho same rotiirms give 548 as laudhokloi's, 13,495 as oidlivatons, 
and 34,845 as engaged in occupations unconnoetod with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, whioli are confessedly iiuporfccL, show 1,936 males as able 
to read and w'rito out of a total nude population mjml)oring 26^926 souls. 

This parganah was originally known by tho uamo of Sarwat, from tho village 
of that name lying about half a mile to tho west of 
iho town of Muzaflarnagar, where the roiuaims of some 
extensive brick foundations arc still to bo soon. Shortly after his accession to 


the throne, Shalijiduin bestowed pargaualis Kludtanli and Sarwat in jdgir on Say- 
yid Muzalfar Kluui KluinjaliiUi of Bilhiri, wlioso .son took somo lands from Sujru 
or Klursa Khera, and uniting thoin with Sarwat (about 1633 A.D.) called 
the now town, aftor his father’s name, Muzaffarnagar. Tho piirgaiuvli gradually 
extended by additions from Bhukarhori, Jansath, Baghra, Cluirthiuval, Bur 
Phhapar, and iho noighbouring distriols, until it hold 44 villago.s inhabilod by 
the Sayyid followers of tho jYlgirdar, and 20 more villages were addod at tho 
scttlemout under Itegulation IX. of 1833. In 1841-42, four villages, a.sso.sscd 
at Its. 3,005, were received from Deoband in tho Saharanpur di.sirict, and iii 
.. .1854-55 further changes took place. Xinmodiatoly before tho British occupation 
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tJio privganali was hold on a flxod rovonuo by tho Marhal chlefiain, afterwards 
Nawab of Karnal, and wlioso possessions here were gnhsaquently exchanged for 
grants to tho west of tho Jumna. Of the 58 reTeniie-paying villages informa¬ 
tion exists regarding the assessmont imposed at successive settlements on 29 
villagos of tiro old parganah of MuAaffaruagar, on 13 villages received from Bhii- 
harheri, and on two added from Pni' Chhapar. Tho assessment of the first 23 
estates for 1208/nsli, or 1800-01 A.D., amounted to Rs. 18,089; for tlia 
remaining years the figures arc given below:— 



Those figures arc in a few instances in tho second, fourth and fifth periods 
conjectural, but on the whole they may bo looked on as tolerably correct, though 
they do not profess to give tho exact averages of the periods during which pro- 
grossiyo assessments woro levied. “ This statement and the figures for each 
village combino to show,” writes Mr, Cadell/* that the estates in this parganah 
havo all along boon nioderatoly assessed. In many cases, indeed, the assessments 
would appear throughout to havo been oxtromoly low, even in those estates 
which are cultivated hy old communities which hold their own throughout the 
long poriocl of anarchy whioh preceded the British occupation. Elsewhere, the 
raort remarkable features of its fiscal history are the enormous assessments which 
appear to have boon levied from the strong cultivating communities, and the 
marked rise in tho assessment of estates which, before tlie pacification of the 
country, were carelessly cultivated, if tilled at all. The estates, comparatively 
speakino, most heavily assessed throughout tho period are those immediately 
in tho neighhonvboed of Mraaffarmgar itself, and those in which the revenue 
has advanced least aro tho estates on either bank of the river which have not 
received canal water, or in which tho opening of tho canal has conferred 
least bonofit, or by percolation in tho lower lands has caused the greatest m- 
inry. Taking the parganah, as a whole, the enbancement of tho land-revenu© 

has boon gradual and moclorato; and the revenue of the twenty-three estates, 

tho history of vvhioh is known from tho beginning of the century, has mcrease 
only 40 por cent, in tho fifty years which elapsed between the Bntish occnpation 
and tho construction of the Ganges canal. It is not improbable that th« 
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revenue assessed by ilio Marhattas was not always very punctually leviod, 
but there were collected, in addition to the rovonuo, some or all of no loss than 
eleven distinct cossos, which appear to have had a place in the rovonuo system 
of our predecessors. Irregular demands, too, wore no doubt more numorous 
and move important than they aro now; and, above all, the country was in a 
state of the utmost insecurity, was in constant dangor from rnarandors whoso 
frequent incursions, besidoa inflicting other and more important injuries on tho 
people, seriously iiitorfored with agrienlture, by keeping the population massed 
together in towns and largo villages, instead of being scattered in a manner 
necessary for effective agrienlture in small villages and hamlets. Since tlio 
beginning of tho coutury, too, improvod communications have acconipaniod 
incroased socurity, population has boon largely added to, and prices, which were 
famine prices seventy years ago, aro now little, if at all, above tho average. In¬ 
dependently, thoroforo, of tho construction of tlio canal, the assets of the par- 
ganah might have boon expected to show a largo inoroitso, wliioli succossivo 
reductions of the proportion of the rental taken by the State could not provoiit 
Government from sharing.” 

“ Transfers, comprising 27 per cent, of tho total area, took place between 
Chnngoa to propriotary 1841 and 1800 (18,31)6 acres), and from 1862 to 1871 
rights. giglit; per cent, more changed hands (5,481 aeroa). 

That this was not duo to ovor-aasossmont is shown by tl\o prices given. In tbo 
case of private transfers of portions of estates dmiug tbo first period tho 
prices fetched amounted to 25 times the land-revenue, and in the latter 
period 15 times, or Its. 11-3-0 and Rs. 20-6-3 per acre roapoctivoly. 
In tho case of transfers by public sale, tlio proportion of tho sum realized 
to tho animal Govornmout demand increased slightly in tho socond period, 
whilst the average price por acre rose from Rs, 7-7-9 to Rs. 12-9-11 per 
acre, or by over 67 per cont, Even with referouco to the land which still 
remains to the Sayyids in this parganah, tho ohangos have boon groat. Tlio 
poorer owners havo given way, and laud, ovou among Sayyids, is accumulat¬ 
ing in a few hands, The romaining proprietors, hosidos tho ooinimuiitiea noticod 
above, aro of various caste,s, but their holdings aro auiall and uiiiniportaiit, Tlio 
fact that so many of tho poorer proprietors havo ceased to hold laud iu tho par- 
gauali has done a good deal to facilitate tho work of assossraont. No considera¬ 
tion, however oxco.ssivo in assossiiiont, can save Sayyid owners from tlio inevit¬ 
able result of reckless extravagance, but assessmonts aro often kopt down when 
tbe family wliioh owns tbo land is, albbongli from causes altogothor distinct 
from the incidence of tho Government demand, on the brink of ruin. Now, 
howevor, nearly all tbo best ostaLos aro owned by oapitalists who have boon 
fortunate in their investments, and wlioac inoomos have been increased ^without 
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effort on thoir part; wliilo the poorer Sayyids hold, on in townships ■which, 
O'wing to want of water and poverty of soil, require, independently of the cir- 
cumatancos of the owners, most cautious treatment. The oultivatino- brother- 

o 

hoods, again, have contrived to preserve their proprietary rights only in tho 
worst portion of the parganah, so that altogether the proprietors who require 
special consideration o-wii, almost without exception, the land which on account 
of its natural quality, or by reason of increasing deterioration, requires the most 
cautions and lenient treatment.” 

Tho population in 1853 was 45,642 ; in 1865 was 49,518, and the figures 
for 1872 have already been given. These show a 
populaUon.”^ ilooroaao m considerable increase between 1853 and 1865, and 
a decrease between 1865 and 1872. The statistics, 
however, of Jiinsath and of other parganahs go to show that there is not 
nocosaarily any oonncction between canal-irrigation and a decreasing popu¬ 
lation, and Mr. Cadoll’s examination of the statistics for this parganah. 
confirms this view, for amid all the conflicting ideas to which the figures 
for this parganah might possibly give rise, there is one indisputable fact 
that, with one trifling exception (Sikhara), the population has fallen oflTia 
every village in this parganah which is not watered from the canal. In 
the nine villages to the west of the Kdli, population decreased by over 
one thousand in the seven years 1865-72, but though they did not escape the 
opidomic fever which has raged in the district since 1867, the diminution in 
numbers is duo more to drought than to disease. A similar falling off 
may bo noticed in almost every village in which the area under cultiva-f 
tion is very seriously diminished in a year of drought. In such seasons 
owners and occupancy tenants cling to the land, but less permanent residents 
emigrate to tracts where irrigation is more plentiful aud population is insuffici¬ 
ent : and such tracts lie almost entirely beyond the boundary of this parganah. 
To the oast of the Khli, population has slightly increased, and here, on the whole, 
villages with dofootivo drainage have siiffered, or at least the population has 
not substantially increased. “ Bat there are others of this class in which the 
population has increased in a marked manner. Plentiful irrigation, where not 
combined with specially defective drainage, does not, it is clear, retard the 
increase of population evon in estates which, occupied by strong cultivating 
commuuilies, can hold out the prospect of employment, but not of land, to 
new-comers. Tho most rapid increase of all has taken place in the sparsely- 
populated estates, in which canal-irrigation and high cultivation are making 
more or loss rapid progress, and of late years the increase has, it -would 
soom, taken place within the parganah, and is not due to immigration from 
without. Tho falling off in the agricultural population since 1852 is probably 
entirely duo to a difference in the classification, day-labourers having been, in. 
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1865 ami 1872, classed as non-agriculfcnral; and Llic sLatistics of popu¬ 
lation, as far as they arc availalilo, show that during tho nitioLeon years 
that have passed since 1852 a steady doeroaso in tlio population of tlio dry 
tract to the wost of tho Kali rivoi’, and a steady increase in the population 
of tho caiial-irrigaled tract to tho cast of tho river—an increase, however, 
which has been very materially chocked by tlio very sovoro fovor epide¬ 
mic which was so fatal in this parganah in 1867 and tho tivo subsocpiont 
years.” 

Pur CHnAuAB, a parganah in tho Miizaflarnagar tahsil of tho Muzailarua- 
gar distinct, is bounded on tho north by tho Bitharanpnr district, on tho 
sonth-wost and south by parganahs Muzaffarnng.ir and Phukarliori, and on 
tho oast by parganah Grordhanpiu-. According to tlie census of 1872, tliis 
parganah had, then, a total area of 93 square miles and 511 acres, of which 
66 square miles and 557 acres wore nndor cultivation. Tho area assessed 
to Grovenimout revenue during tho same year ivas 89 sejuare miles and 513 
acres, of which 63 square miles and 210 aores wore cultivate I, 10 square 
miles and 486 acres woro culturahlo, and 15 sqtiaro miles and 118 acres wore 
barren. 

Parganah Pur Ohhapar lies in (ho north-east of tlio district and is tho most 

northerly of tho pargtinahs ol' the Ganges canal tract. 

GonemUppoaranoo. •' ° , , ,, . 

11, as has been rccommondod, tho si.'i ostiitos situated 

in the alluvial land lying between tho Solani and tho Gaiigos bo transferred to 
the Gordhanpnr parganah, tlio Soliini rivor will form tlio otisfcorn licmndary of 
the parganah. To the wost of tho Solani runs tho Ganges canal, and from Goillma 
on the canal, a bolt of sandy hillocks runs south-west and bifurcating at Siin- 
arthi, which they completely surround, and thonco running southwari.ls, enter 
tho Bhukarhori and Muzaffarnagar parganahs. Ocoasionally tho.so linos of 
sand unite to form a ridge, hut, as a rule, they consist of a series of hillocks 
varying in size and shape witti tho forco and dirootion of tho wind. Amidst 
them, hollows are to bo found whore water lodges and is retained, and which 
add much to tho fertility of this sandy tract. Ifrom tho main chain of lulloek.s, 
branches spread out in ovory direction and gradually fade into tho ordinary 
level of the country. To the oast of those ridges lies tlio o.-ctonsivo sandy 
plain extending northwards from Bhukarhori. This sandy tract commonoos 
to the north in tho Saharanpur district, and can bo traoed southwards through 
Mesrnt, Bulandshahr. and Aligarh into tho Eta district,'■ Altliongh tho 
parganah coinparos favourably with tho parganahs adjoining It on tho south, 
in the proportion of land under tho plough, it is vo.'y distinctly in¬ 
ferior in natural fertility, ami though it has excellout facililios for irrigalion, 
owing to tho provalonco of sand, the proportion ot irrigation to cullivatiou is loss 
. 1 Tho chief iiuthoi'ily for this nolice is Mr. (Jatlull’s M.S. report. ^ 
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than ixsual. Indeed, there are few really good villages in the parganat, and 
64‘75 per cent, of the cultivated area and a still larger proportiou of the total 
area is either sand or sandy loam. Before the introduction of the canal, water 
was found at a depth of 60 feet in the west and of 100 feet in the eastern portion 
of the parganah, so that the cost of wells (Rs. 1,500 to Es. 3,000) and the cost 
of drawing water precluded irrigation except in the case of garden lands, and 
oven thou only to a small extent. The absence of water for drinking purposes 
has interfered, though to a loss extent than in Bhukarheri, with the cultivation of 
the land overlooking the Ganges khddir. 

Six villages in the Solaai khijir to the east of that river which belonged 
to this parganah have been added to the swamp affected 

The Solaai villagea, ^ i ^ 

Villages of Gordhanpur and are held under direct ma¬ 
nagement. On either side of the canal the lands in the khddirs of the rivers 
have become seriously deteriorated. On the West Kali river the injury, though 
groat, is limited in extent, but along tho Solan! the results of percolation have 
been more destructive. From north to south all the fields, except the very highest 
and sandiest below the uplands, have been injured, and cultivation has fallen from 
1,4.70 acres in 1841 to 836 acres in 1871. The loss has not ended here, for, in 
tho area now under cultivation, the best crops have almost disappeared. Cane 
is grown only in one village and cotton and rioe have smaller areas and are 
more uncertain, whilst tho old rice-lands have given place to a reed-grown swamp. 
Tho water-shod of the parganah is tho high bank overlooking the Ganges valley, 
along which the canal runs. The general slope of the country is towards the 
south and-east, but the drainage is interrupted by natural obstacles in the shape of 
fiand-ridgos and by artificial hindrances in the shape of raj babas, and the sand 
absorbs so much moisture that very little of the raiu-fall in the uplands escape 
from tho parganah, The water-level has now risen to 20 feet from the surface 
in tho west and lower portion of the parganah and to from 50 to 60 feet from the 
surface iu tho highland along the water-shed. In many respects the parganah 
is very similar to Bhukarheri, but still somewhat inferior. It has more sand, 
loss irrigation, a smaller population to the square mile, and on the whole a lower 
standard of cultivation. On tlio other hand, there is the same large percentage 
of sand and a genoral similarity in soil and cultivation. In tho castes of cul¬ 
tivators there is a rosomblance, though this parganah has more Tagas and 
fewer Jflts and the Gdjars are bettor. The absence, too, of a resident cultivating- 
community along the high bank overlooking the Ganges valley is less felt ffiari 
iu Bhukarheri. 


Tho sottloraont under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thorntot| 
in 1840-41 and expired in 1861. The revision was 
Fiscal history. Martin in 1862-63, hut this was 

cancelled, and Mr. A. Cadell was directed to revise the assessments made by 
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Mr. Martin. The following statement shows tho statistics of oaoh period accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Oadell: — 
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Tho upland figures for 1841 and 1863 exclude tho area of tho six swarap- 
afifectod estates in tho Soh'ini valley and iuoludo tlio area of tho upland por¬ 
tion of tho parganah, togethor with tho lowlands of tho iiino villages which 
stretch into the Ganges valloy and of tho two which aro honiulod hy tho West 
Kfili rivor. This lowland aroa is disliuguiskid from tho aroa of tho upland pro¬ 
per in the figures for 1872. Tho rotunis sliow that 92 por cent, of tho asscssahlo 
aroa is under tho plough, 0-5 por coul. under groves, 6 por cent, is oulturablo 
waste, and 1'5 per cent, is vocent fallow, Mr. Martin, in his report, remarks 
that he could not rocommond any iucroaso to Iho land-rovonuo oxcopt in vilingoa 
where tho sandy aroa had decroasod owing to boltor cultivation, or whoixi 
the hollows in tho sandy ridges had inoroasod so as to contain moro water and 
render tho land more fortilo. Again in 1865 lio writes:—“ I have now had two 
years’ experience of the sottlomont of this parganah, and I can coiiiidontly say 
it, is neither too light nor severe.” Notwithstanding this strong expression 
of opinion a revision was ordered. Mr. Oadell’s as,9ossment oxtoudod to 55 
villages forming 57 mahals or estates, of w^hich 8 wore placed in tho first or 
best class, 27 in the second, and 22 in tlie third. Six of tho first-class o.stato3 
lie in tho rich tract through ■which tho inotallod road to Piir runs, and to tho 
west of tho main sand ridge which intersects the parganah, This tract is 
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separated from the ridge by a belt of second-class villages, bat two ofits 
villages, Kbai Khora and Basera, extend into the sandy plain on the east and 
considerably increase the average of sand in the circle. The second class is 
inferior in its crops, soils and cultivators, and in the third class the cultivated 
area coinpriso.s 82‘5 per cent of sand. The following statement gives the soil 
areas of the cultivated area of the parganah in 1872 -Taking the parganah 
as a whole there is almost equal quantities of loam, sandy loam and sand. The 
first is completely irrigated and irrigation covers about one-half of the second. 

In the matter of crops, the Ithatif crops cover 57‘25 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, and amongst them cane occupies 5‘2 per cent.; cotton, 4*3; 
munji or lino rice, 7*2; dhdn or coarse rice, 2*3; xird, 7*7, and bdjm, 15'3 per 
cont. In the mhi, wheat covers 25*3 per cent, of the total area ; barley, 8*3 
percent .; and^ojaior mixed wheat and barley, 7*2 per cent., exclusive of tfq/'asZa 
or extra cultivation. Munji occupies 15 per cent, of the irrigated area, and 
cane only 10 per cont. In 1841 the prevalence of sand aud the absence of 
any moans of artificial irrigation were the characteristics of the tract, but sinca 
then tbo progress has been immenso—^from 53 acres in 1841 to 20,000 acres in 
1871, or including irrigation in revenue-free estates to 21,180 acres, of which 
21,009 acres wore irrigated from the canal. In 1868-69 the canal-irrigated 
area rose to 24,852 acres, but iu 1872-73 it fell to 11,481 acres. 1868-69 Avaa 
a year of remarkable drought and 1872-73 was a year of more than average rain¬ 
fall, so that a moan between the two years, or about 15,000 acres, will show tha 
average area irrigated, and adding one-third to this, the irrigable area. The par¬ 
ganah was prosperous under the old settlements, and though the transfers amount¬ 
ed to 16 por cent, of tho total area, they were chiefly due to the pressure of the 
assessraont in and the misfortunes of a very few villages, and have been principal¬ 
ly from one class to morahors of the same class. Of 1,499 acres transferred by 
Tagas, only 334 acres have gone to other castes, and the largest and most heavily 
assessed estates in the parganah are still, as of old, almost entirely in the hands 
of tho Taga brotherhoods, who in one capacity or another have all along had 
tha management of them. Even Gujars havo done well, and tho only communities 
that liave lost a groat portion of thoir lands are the J^ts of Basera and Tughlakpur. 
Tho JiUs, too, since tho introduction ol the canal, have oornmenced to recover- 
thoir ancient position. Tho rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadellwero as follows:— 
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These reiiUratos gave a general average lor Ihe wliolo pargamili of lls. 
11,7_3^ por aero for i«w/j or garden bud; Ra. 5-8-5i forwotloaiuorflrai- 
olasa rawsK; Ra. 2-14-8-} for dry loam; Ra. 3-12-3| for wet sandy loam or 
second-class raiisH; Re. 1-14-1,} for dry sandy loam, and Rc. 1-2-7for 
bhdr or sand. These wove generally the rates assiunod for Bludoarlmri. 
The application of thcao rates to the .soil areas gave a rental assets of Rs. 1,.‘U,7GG, 
or R.s. 12,872 in excess of the rental assumed in 18158 and R’. 40,375 in oxoess 
of the assets assumed in 1841. Tlio increase to the assets, therefore, assumed 
by the new roiL-ralos since 1811 is one of inoro than 52 imr cont., a dogreo 
of progress which seems to bo in no rospoot oxcossivo when the improvement 
of cnltivalion, the rise in prices^ and, above all, the enormous inereaso of 
irrigation are considered. The assossmont actually made in tlio upland 
amounts to Rs. 69,550, which came into force from 187.8-74, and gives an 
iuevoaso of Rs. 10,948 over the revomio of 1841 and of Rs. 10,300 over the 
revenue of 1863. The rovouuo of the six lowland villages has been laisod 
from Rs. 80 to R.s. 250 in 1281/rtaZi (1873-74 A.D.) The extension of irri¬ 
gation to nearly the whole of tbo naturally good land leaves any further 
iraprovoniuut to bo looked for in tlio oarcfnl cultivation of tho poorer land, 
wliioh requires a larger population than tho existing one to give tlie labour and 
manure necessary to bring it to tho state inwliieh irrigation beeomes ren nuora- 
livo. Tlio irrigation of sand makes in ordinaiy years but little diilbrenoo in 
the onttni'n, and does not repay the cnllivatoi'jwlio can only resort to it in 
seasons of drought, when thoriso in prioo double,s tho value of tliocroii and straw, 
while the imiiortant item of water-rale r(Miiain.4 unchanged, lluring every 
sca.son of drought, thoroforo, an iiiiporlant area is watered, wliicli is not again 
irrigated until the oxcoptioiial conditions aro renewed. Tlio oulturablo waste, 
too, loavoa little margin for o.xtonsion, and the improvement in tliis direotion 
must continue, as it has boon, in tho direction of substituting tho bettor for tho 
inferior crops. 

According to tho consas of 1872, pargaiiah Piir Ohhapiir contained 44- 
Population. inhabitod villages, of wliicli niiio had loss than 200 inlia- 

bitants; 22 had between 200 and 500 ; five had between 
500 and 1,000; four had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had hetwoou 2,000 
and 3,000, and two had botwcon 3,000 and 5,000. The suttloment records show 
that, in 1863, there were 62 estates on tho register and 60 villages, of which 10 
. wore uninhahitod. Tho total population in 1872 numhorod 33,026 souls 
t (14,969 females), giving 354 to tho square mile, Olassilied according to roli- 
■■ gion, thoro wero 23,717 Hindus, of whom 10,600 wore females and 9,309 
■ Masalrahns, amongst whom 4,369 wore fomalos. Distributing tho Hindu 
population amongst tlvo four groat classes, tho eonsns shows 2,146 Brahmans, 
^ of whom 1,099 Avei'o fomalos; 76 Rajputs, including 30 females; 1,153 Baiiiyas 
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(651 fomalpfi)-wliilst tbo groat mass of tlie population is included in “ the 
otlior castes” of tho census returns, which show a total of 19,742 souls, of 
whom 8,850 are females. The princijDal Brahman sub-division found in this 
parganah is tho Gaur, numbering 1,482 souls in 1872. The Baniyas belong to 
tho groat Agarwdl (1,432) sub-division, and amongst the other castes the most 
numerous are tho Taga (2,620), Kahdr, Ohamiir (6,201), Garariya, Julaha, 
Kumhar, Son'r, Jogi, Mali, Khakroh, Jat (1,592), Banjdra and Giijar (2,124). 
Tim princi[ial landholder in the parganah is the money-lender of Ohhapsir, 
whoso anco.«tors were formerly in the service of the Landhaura Raja. The 
descendants ol RAmdayal, the Gtijar Baja, have now only two estates in the 
north and a portion of Basora. The Shaikhs of Eajupur still retain one village 
and a ]K)rtion of another, which is, bit by bit, falling into the hands of the 
Jat cultivators, Tho Shaikhs of Pur and the Tagas and Jhts fairly hold their 
own, and their losses to the monay-lendors occurred dnring the early days of 
British rule, before the rights of village communities had been formally ao- 
knowledgod. Tho Shaikhs of Pur, however, still maintain the evil reputation 
which they oarued in former days when the uncertain produce of their land 
gave some o.Kcuse for dilatory payments. Tho predominant classes amongst 
tho agriculturists are Jhts, Tagas, Brahmans, and Sonars. The Tagas and 
»l(it,s aro found ingroups of villages, all claiming descent from a common ances¬ 
tor, and those are also the best villages. 

The occupations of the people aro shown in the statistics collected at tlio 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

OoenpationB. adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

ago), 343 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
prie.sts, doctors, and tho like; 1,582 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
wator-caiTiors, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &a.; 603 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, Hclling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 4,894 in agricultnal operations; 1,624 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of suhstaiices, 
vogotable, mineral, and animal. Thoro were 2,224 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 201 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
poctivo of ago or sox, tho same returns give 1,810 as landholders, 11,562 as 
cultivators, and 20,154 as engaged in occupations unconnected wdth agriciil- 
turo. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 576 
males as able to road and write out of a total male population numbering 
18,057 souls. 

.Bur Olihapar i.s ono of the old Akbari parganahs and formerly bore the 
name of Ohlmp&r-Khuda from the village of Khuda, which is still in existence 
in the west of tho parganah. Similarly, under the Hindus, Shikarpur boro the 
name of Kh udi from tho village of the same name still inexistence. Many;_ 
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years ago, howeror, a colobratod person named Kfizi ITlziira came hero and settled 
at Pur, and since tlieii the name of Piir Clihapar, or Kfizi-ke-Piir, lias become 
common. The kiiuiingo, according to Mr. Martin, 

History. prolessos to trace aline of Hindu Rajas hero for 4,181 

years, and the Mnsalniaa occupation dates from the twoliili century. The 
present parganah is made up of 27 villages belonging to tlie old parganah of 
Piir; 25 from the absorbed parganah of Nuruagav j 4 from Bhukarheri; one 
from Dooband, two from Manglanr in the Saluiranpur district, and one from 
Janli. In 1840-41 two villagos were transferred from Pur to Dooband and 
three to Manglanr. Pur lies to the north of the tract oecu[)iod by Lbo Sayyids in 
the seveuteontb century, and does not appear to bavo been appropriated by any 
of the powerful residents of the district until it was obtained by the Jiinsath 
Sayyids wbon they I’oso to supremo power in the reign of Farrnklisiyar. After 
the ruin of its Sayyid masters this tract was included in the Bawani mahi'd, and 
eventually fell into the hands of Raja Rfundayiil of Landhaura, in whoso posses¬ 
sion it romained until his death in 1813. The muharari of the Raja then lap.sod, 
and Mr. Ohamborlain made a settlement with the village communities them¬ 
selves at a inoro than average rate. At the next sottlonient, tlio high demand 
seems to have boon maintained, and this parganah, which liad tlio good fortune 
to escape, as a whole, “ the scourge of public sales, came under the ruinous 
system of farm. ” The oppression, however, of tlio principal farmer, Shaikh 
Kalan (soo Saluiranpur district, Gazetteer, II., p. 212), led to tlio cancolmont 
of the farm, and the village proprietary bodies wore once more admitted to 
ongagomeiits. 

Hero, oven more than elsewhere, the townships owned by oidtivating bro- 
thorlioods wore from the beginning highly nssessod, and the demand seoiiis to have 
been specially high in llio.so estates in which the riglits of the now zamiruhirs 
were least decided. In not a few of the estates comprising llio old mukurari tlioro 

^ were no long estahlishod commuaitios. Tliu tSayyidshad 

I’lBOiil arraEgoraonls, ” i ui o -i 

become owners, the Gujars had dispossessed the Bayyids, 

and there wore no oivnors left. In one estate, tlio instruetlons to settle with 
the residents wore so faithfully carried out that oven the Oliamiirs re¬ 
ceived tlioir sliaros; in another, a Jiit colony which can oven now count 
no more than five generations sinco tho original immigrants settled round 
the Sayyid fort, received a splendid property, and people who Inul no 
rights wore thought to bo loft well enough oh with the small poreontago 
• left them by assessmouts, wliioh oven now that tho value of tlio land has 
been nearly doubled cannot under tho present rules bo sensibly enhanced. 
The successive assessments up to 1841 reniaiuod at practically tho same 
amount except in the two villagos of Pnr and Purai, and excluding those and tho 
resumed revenuo-froo estates tho total incroaso since 1813 has hardly amounted 



to two thousand rupoos, still the original heavy assessment has not in itself been 
telt as intolerably sovere, and with the introduction, of the canal the villages 
began to recover themselves rapidly. One result of the high incidence of the 
demand deserves notice, and that is the improvement that has taken place in the 
condition of the tenantry. In a dry tract, assessed to close upon the average assets, 
the landholder must adopt a conciliatory policy towards his tenants and use every 
moans to induce them to aid him in boariug the burden of taxation. In many 
villages tenants are found holding at I’ates little above the revenue demand, and 
oases occur whore the whole management of the estate and the proprietary rights 
have fallen into the hands of a few pushing members of the brotherhood, the 
remainder, from fear of rosponsibilitj-, having allowed themselves to drift into 
the position of mere tenants holding at specially favonrablo rates. In nearly 
every respect, the history of the parganah, in recent time.?, has been one of gra¬ 
dually increasing prosperity. There has been comparatively fewer transfers of 
proprietary right and less .strife and litigation than elsewhere between landlord 
and tenant, and it only wants a rapidly increasing population, which is essential 
to agricultural prosperity, to bo in the enjoyment of every advantage that a tract 
naturally doficiout in good land and manure can possess. The district notice 
gives the distribution of tlio area amongst cultivators and proprietors and their 
castes. 

PtJtt, a village in parganah Pur Chbapilr of the M uzaffarnagar district, also 
known as Kfizi-ko-Pdr, is distant 16f miles from tho civil station. The popu¬ 
lation in 1872 numborod 4,356 souls. Pur contains some good brick-built houses 
and agoodmasjid. The inhabitants are chiefly Shaikhs. An old well situated 
in tho village contained 36 feet in depth of water at 20 feet from the surface 
in 1868 ; before t|ie opening of the canal there was only 12 feet of water in the 
same well at a depth of 44 feet from the surface. Fever has been rife here for 
some years. Tho contro of the village site is somewhat raised, but still there 
are largo excavations filled with stagnant water around, and no arrangements 
havo beon made for drainage. Act XS. of 1856 (tbe Ohanlddari Act) is in 
force, and supported a village police numbering 15 men of all ranks in 1872 at 
an annual oo.st of Ils. 864. The total income during 1872-73 amounted to 
Bs. 2,138, giving an incidence of Re. 0-5-1 per bead of the population and 
Re. 1-9-8 per houso. The number of houses assessed was 865 and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 1,532. It has a good oncamping-ground, and supplies aud water are 
plentiful. There is a socond-class police-station, a post-ofiice and a school 
hero, Piir lios on the route from Meerut to Eurfci, aud is distant 15f miles from 
the latter town. The road from Muzaffavnagar to Pur is described under the 
former town. From Pfir to Riirki tho road is metalled and bridged and passes 
through a fairly cultivated country. The Q-anges canal is crossed by abridge at 
7 miles, near Manglaur, Pfir in Jhanjbivna is 25 miles from Muzaffarnagar. 
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Hajpur Kalan, a villago in parganali Blinina of iho MuzaffarnagardiHiriot, 
is disLani 22 miles from the civil sLalion. The poimlafion in 1805 mnnborod 
1,500 Ronls, and in 1872 thove wore 1,418 iuhalnUinlH, principally Jals. 'Clio 
houses aro Iniill of uind, mucli orowilod togclhor, and Iho lanes aro narrovi', lor- 
tuous, and uuovoii. Niiinerons Gsi’avalioiis oxist on all sidos, and Ihoso oxliibil 
mnch rand in the hot weather. Tlio water in the, wi'IIh i.s 17 loot Irotn flio 
svu'faco. Tho country around i.s sandy, Init is irrigated from a (listribuLary, 
running close to the site, 

Sambaluisua, a villago in parganali Blu'ima Saiuballicva of tho MuzailFar- 
nagar district, is distant 18 miles from tho civil station. 'Clio poi)ulatiim in 
1872 numliorcd 2,018 souls. Tho housoa aro scattorod over tho sito, surround¬ 
ing the QUO good brick-built liouso of the Mnsalman proprietor. 'I’lio country 
around is sandy, and Ihoro aro low sand-hills close by. In llu! adjoining villago 
of Mahimidpnr is a brick fort wiLli liigli cornor towors. 'fho drainitgo and 
cleanlineaa of this villago appuar to bo nogloctod. 'i'horo is littlu irrigation, and 
tho water in tho wells stood at 3b foot from the surfaoo in March,18158. The 
Sayyid.s of Samhalhora belong to Iho Chhatranri clan of tho Biudui Sayyids, for 
an aooount of whom see tlio distriot nol.ico under “ History.” 

SiiAliii’Uti, a villago in ptirganah Sliikar[mr of Iho Mnzafl'artnigiir district, is 
distant 13 miles from tho civil station on tlio Jludliana road. Tho population 
in 1872 mtinhorod 3,371 souls. There is a socoiul-olaas iiolieo-stalion and post- 
ofRcohoro. Tho Cliaukiddri Act (XX. of 185(5) is in force in Hlidlijiur and stip- 
ports a village polioo nmuboring nine mou at a coat of Its, 528 a yoiir. The 
total iiicorao from all sources in 1872-73 was Its. 1,01)1, giving an inoidonco of 
Eo. O-i-4 por houil of tho population and Es. 3-13-7 per hoiiso. During the saino 
year tho numbor of houses assessed was 250 and tho expondiluro was Its. 1,103. 

ShAmli, a town in parganali Slmadi of Iho Miizniramitgar distriot, is distant 

24 milcts from Muiiiiiir<u'uagar. Bliamli, in 18t7, had a population luunhm’ing 

8,447 Boula, in 1853 tho nmuhova wore 11,810, tind in 1805 tlioy wove 0,728. 

In 1872 thoro vvoro 9,177 in habitants, of whom 7,158 wore Hindi'is (3,292 

fomalos) and 2,019 woro Musalmiins (848 females). Shtiinli is sittmlud in 

lat, 29°-20'-45" and long. 77°-21'-10"'. Franekliid writing in the last 

century, dosoribos Shi'uali as a town two miles in oirouralbrnnoo, which “ oon- 

tains many Imndsoiuo lionsus both of brick and sloiio, 
Tho Bile, „„ . , , . , , , 

Iho stroots lutorsoct each other at right angles and 

have separate gates at thoir cutrauous, which at night aro shut for tho 

security of tho inhabitants. At Shi'iinli i.s a largo bazar and a mint where 

money used formerly to bo coined. But Iho trade of this placo, like n.imy 

’others in tho Duab, is now much on tho decline, and with the cxeoption of 

a few coarse cloths, tho maiuifaotiiros aro at a stand. In its present state, tho 

, r Life of George Thomus, 03. 
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villages attaclied to tlie pavganab of Shamli yield a revemie of about Rg. 50,000, 
though iu the flourishing time.s of the empire it was flu-more considerable.” 
There are now a good number of brick-built houses, but the only good street is 
tho bazar, which has a fine row of shops on either .side. The site is very low and 
even bears the character of a depression in the general level of the surround¬ 
ing country. The consequence of this is that water iu the wells iu some places 
is as low as four feet from the surface an 1 in others ten feet. In the rains, water 
in some places stands almost at tho surface and is unfit for drinking, The soil 
is mostly touacious with a good deal of clay in parts. Chari or fodder is 
tho principal rain-crop, and in the spring wheat is chiefly grown. There are 
Humorous clumps of mango trees to the north and north-west of the towm. The 
eastern Jurana canal runs close to the town on the west, and there is a canal 
cliatmel on the oast. The town of Rhfunli is remarkably filthy, even in a district 
whioh boasts of few clean towns. On the west and south there are a series of 
largo shallow water-holes connected by a drainage cut and containing a deep 
deposit of brown soft mud which is used as a manure. On the north and 
oast is tho Gauda uala, which has been continued by cutting to the jKrishni 
or Karsuni niila about a mile to the south of the town. This, however, is of 
little use as there is not sufficient fall to create a current and the cutting is 
usually choked with rank vegetation, whilst the stagnant water is further de¬ 
filed by tho liouso drainage from the east. There is much sickness here and a 
bad smell proceeds from the mud when exposed to the sun, and from the numer¬ 
ous refuse heaps to bo found iu every direction. Dr, Outcliffe, writing in 1868, 
says of Iheinhabitants : —“ The general, and almost universal, appearance of the 
people of Shfimli vv'as very striking. They looked thin, ill, pallid, cadaverous, 
listless and depressed. There seemed to be a stillness and a sickly quietude over 
the i)Goplo, and the busy bum of voices was absent from the bazars. They say 
that sickness from cholera and fever has been very groat and general, and that 
about 800 people died during the year. They say that every soul iu the town 
suftorod from malarious fever, which was in some cases intermittent and in 
others remittent. The latter form was the most fatal. Diarrhoea was a fre¬ 
quent complication.” A scheme, however, for deepening and enlarging the 
bod of tho ufda above mentioned has now (1875) been taken in hand. It is 
roughly estimated to cost two lakhs of rupees. Meanwhile the lower part of 
tho bod will he deepened at once, so as to provide an outfall for the water which 
lodges in tho town of Shamli, and the municipality will co-operate by digging 
channels within its own limits to carry the water into the deepened stream, 
SljiimU possesses a fair trade with the Paujab and a considerable quantity of 
sugar is exported in exchange for salt It has a first-class 
Municipality. policc-sthtiou, a post-office, and a tallsil. The affairs of 

tho nnmicipality are numaged by a committeo of twelve members, of whom four 
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ai’e official and the remainder are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of tlio 
octroi in 1873-74 amounted to Re. 1-2-3 per head of the population for nine 
months only; in 187d-75 the iiioidenoo was Re. 1-2-D for tho wliolo year. The 
following statements show the income and oxpondituro and tho imports and con- 
sumirtion per head for nine months of 1873-74 and tho entiro year 1874-75 :— 


Kocoipta. 

1873-7-1. 

1874-75. 

ICxpcnditiu'c. 

1873-74. 

1874-76 


Its. 

Its. 


Its. 

Rs. 

Gpcninpf bMance, 

1,024 

2,882 

CoHeclions, ... 

1,060 

],01G 

Class 1.—!Fonii and cli'hilc, ... 

7,819 

8,426 

Ileiul-olllce, 

190 

270 

„ II.—A n i III a 1 a lor 

38 

36 

Siniorviiioii, ... 

79 

ISO 

slaughter. 



Original works, ... 

],r>3G 

3,789 

„ III.—Fuel, &c„ 

408 

60G 

ItopaiiH, ... 

607 

960 

„ IV.—Biiildiugniatorialu, 

2.3.3 

222 

r<ilice, .... 

1,688 

1,630 

„ V.—Drugs, Rpiuoa, ... 

8S1 

623 

Ediicution, ... 

68 

124 

„ VI.—Tdliai'co, ... 

36 

120 

Cliiiritiihlo grants, ... 

70 

880 

„ VII.—Textile fiihrioB, ... 

GQ2 

625 

Gonacrvftiiey, ... 

0'i8 

1,074 

Meiala, ... 

1,08.3 

306 

Miacollaneoua,.,, 

8,318 

3,029 

Total octroi, 

10,(127 

11,002 




Finoa, ... ,. 

.82 

211 




I’ouiuis, ... 

111 

177 




Extraordinary,... ... 

112 

32 




Miacelluncoua, ... ... 

H 

22 




Total, ... 

U,917 

14,386 

Total, 

9,035 

12,603 


Statement showing import of tewahU articles and consumption per head in Bhdmh,. 



Nbt ijiroiixa in 

CONBtrsil’WON 

rjtit ua,u) IN 

Articles. 

1873-74. 
(nine months ) 

1874-76. 

1873-74 

(nino montliH.) 

1874-75, 


Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity, 

Value 



Quantity. 

Value, 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 



Mds. p. 0 . 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain, ... ... 

66,305 

*4t 


II 

6 39 12 


9 9 4 


Sugar rofluod, ... 

3,98,3 

■ »« 


0 17 2 



■ f • 

Ditto unioflncd, ... 

21,627 

• fa 

18,070 


2 13 1 


Ta? 0 


Ghi, 


UJ 

■ IFlilll 


0 3 14 


0 5 8 

Iff 

Other articles of food, 

4,564 

4,470 

3,749 

4,672 

besides 2,0CI3 loads. 

liDsidus 3,90 

7 load.s. 

Animals for slaughler, 

94lNo 

■ M 

4G2No, 

• ff 





2,166 

• •• 

3,644 

f«* 

0 9 6 


l/l 1 1 

■ 1 f 

Fuel, &o., ... 

Building materiala,... 

■QQ 

2,060 

836 

3,099 

0 3 16 

0 3 6 

0 3 13 

0 "o 4 

1 6 10 
3 6 3 

• •I 

11,372 

».« 

12.694 


1 3 6 

Drugs and spices, 

IM 

■imuiHi 

!»• 


Iff 

1 11 6 


Tohacco, 

189 



0 0 13 

o’"3 10 

European and natiyo 
cloth. 


40,740 

... 

49,882 

•ff 

4 1 10 

• «« 

6 0 4 

Eativo shoes, ... 

ti( 

2,480 


3,236 

Iff 

0 4 8 


0 6 6 

««« 

Metals, ... 

4,107 

191 

1,384 


0 17 14 

0 0 4 

0 6 12 
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Sb/inili lies on ibe route from Dohli to SabAranpur between Ailam and 
Jalalabad, and is distant fromthe former 12 miles and 
from tbe latter town 13^ miles. The road tbrougb- 
out is earthen, raised and bridged; from Ailam it passes close to the left 
hunk of the eastern Jumna canal, through tbe lands of Kandbla, Fazilpur, 
Kandrauli and Latui, all highly cultivated villages, and is occasionally heavy 
from swamps during the rains. Ifroin Shainli to Jalalabad it passes through 
Banat, a fair sized village; Slkka ; Horadh at 6 miles ; Harhar and the de¬ 
cayed Musalmiin town ot Thaua Bhawau at 11 miles. Sh.imli is also on the 
route from Meerut to Karmil, aud is distant 14J miles from Jaula and 13 
miles from Bidauli. Tho road is raised, earthen and indiiferont in the raius, 
wliou it is often swamped. Brom Jaula it passes through the lands of Sarai, 
Lui, Plingima, Kliora Mastau and Hasaupur; it crosses the Krishui by a 
bridge at Jluil (9|- miles) and passes through Tajpur and Giigharpur to Sharali. 
Hence to Bulanli tho road is fairly good, though indifforent in places for tho 
first two miles: it crosses tho eastern Jumna canal by a bridge close to Sbainli, 
passes Taparima at 3| miles ; Jhanjbatia, a fair sized town, at 6 miles j crosses 
tho Katha at 7 miles (during the rains this stream is formidable and is crossed 
on a platform); tho Kirtu nala at 12 miles (also crossed by a platform in the 
rains) and JalAlpur at 12:^ miles. 

The original name of Slidiuli was Muhammadpur Zanhrdai'. It formed a 


History. 


portion of the jdyh' granted by Jahdngir to his phy¬ 
sician Hakim Mukarrab Khhn. A follower of the 


Ilttkim built a market in tbe village which ho called after his own name 
(Sham). The jYigir was resumed in the reign of Bahadur Shah, hut the name 
Shdmli, or as pedants would have it Sydmli, has been retained to the present day. 
In 1794, S]i4mli was the residence of the Marhatta commandant, who being sup¬ 
posed to be in league with tho Sikhs and to eucourago their incursions, George 
Thomas was sent against him by Lakwa Ddda, the Marhatta governor. An action 
took place in which the commandant, after a most gallant defence, was obliged 
to retreat into tho town. Thomas, tho same evening, stormed the town and cap¬ 
tured it, when the commandant and his principal adherents were cut to pieces, aud 
Thomas, after appointing a new civil governor, was in time to take part in the siege 
of Lakhnauti. In 1804 the first battalion of the 14th N. I. and a local battalion 
under Colonel Burn were sent to protect the district 
againsttho Marhattas.^ Colonel Burn raarohed up tbe 
Du4b, but was overtaken by Jaswant Raonear Kandbla, and at Shfimli his little 
force was completely surrounded by an overwhelming host of Marhattas (29 th 
and 30 th Octobor). Retreating to a small fort close under the walls of the 
town, he there bravely stood at bay, in a position apparently desperate, for the 

1 PrfnsQp’s Amir Khfin -page 826. 

97 
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people of Sbiiinli joiiiocl the enoiny and iutercoptod his supplies. Ho must in 
the ond havo surrenclorcd, had not the Oommander-in-Ohiors advance roliovod 
him on tho 3i’d Novombor. The Marhattas disappeared southward without 
striking another blow, and Colonel Bum took part in thoir pursuit up and down 
tho Duhb as far as Meerut. 

Uiiriug the early part of tho disturbances of 1857 Slunnli was hold by 
Ibr,5,11110 Khiin, tho tahHildhr, w lio succoodod in opon- 
Thc mutiny. communication.s botwoon Moorut and 

Karnfil and kopt hia divi.sion in oxcollont order until about tho end of August, 
1857. lie then discovered that Mohar Siugdi, tho principal landholdor of tho 
neighbourhood, who had hithorto assisted in kooping order, was iu traitorous 
correspondonco with Dohli, and callod for assistaueo.^ Troops wore sent to 
Shfi-inli with Mr. Grant in charge, and remained ihoro for soino tiiuo. On tho 
2nd Septomber they attomptod to boat up tbo quarters of Kliairtili Khdii of 
Parasauli in the Kdudhla parganah, but wore ropulsod. This was tho signal 
for a general rising of the whole of tho ncighbouriug parganahs: Jaula and 
Paraaauli made common cause, and wore reiulbvcod by dotacbmonts from. 
Bijraul and Bamut in the Moorut district, tho fornior under Sajja and Baktii, 
sons of the notorious iSfdi Mai. The fort of Burhiina was taken and garrisoned 
by tba in8urgont.s and tho communication bolvvcou Moorut and Karndl vid Jaula 
was cut off. Tho Magistrate (Mr. E. M. Edwards) repaired to Shnmli with 
his entire available force, but so oonflioting was tho information rocoived by 
him that little could bo done. He no sooner heard of a party of rebels being 
collected in a village and had arranged to go and disperse thorn than other 
intolligeiice was brought that thoro was a still larger gathering in anothor 
direction. Go writes:—‘‘The trutlilboliovoto havo boon that thoro were con¬ 
siderable bodies of men collected in several villages whoso iutoution was to con¬ 
centrate thoir foroo at a stated time, at ono common rendezvous, and from thoro 
assume tho offousivo.” Mr. Edwards took advantage of his prosouoo at BhtimU 
to punish tho turbulent inhabitants of llaidiar, Horadh and Sikka, villages 
lying along tho Jahilaba d road, wliich had taken to plundering. Nows, too, arrived 
of a rising in Tlu'ina Bhawau on tho same road, but considering tho dispersion of 
the insurgents at Jaula and the recovery of Budhi'ma of tho first importanco, ho 
proceeded there with all his available foroo on tho Hth of Septomber. On the 
same day Slidmli was attacked by the rebels from Tlifuia Bhawan headed by tho 
BhaikhzaJah Kazi, Mahbub Ali Khan and bis nopliow Infiyat Ali Klitla. 
Tho garviaou consisted of tho tahsUdfir (Tbriilum Khan); Bakhtan-ar Singh, 
tahsildar of Tluiiia Bhawan; 20 troopers; 28 jail sepoys and 100 now levies, 
The taliRil onclosuro was a jduco of considerable strength, aud both tho native 

* TliG potitinua of this man to ilia es-omporor wore found sul)aoq;uoTitly in the Dohli palace 
and his Iiither played the same part iu 1804. 
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officers expressed their confidence in being able to withstand any attack. 
Ibrahim Khfi.ti fought gallantly, but the place was taken by assault, and one 
hundred and thirteen men were killed in the defence. “ The ferocity of the 
Mirhammadans, especially against Glovernmont servants, was shown by their 
slaughtering all who, on tho place being taken by assault, fled for refuge into 
the mosque and temple, wliich have always, hitherto, been regarded as sanc¬ 
tuaries. They were there to a man cut to pieces; even little children were 
slaughtered. The inner walls of both tho mosque and temple, which are within 
tho tahsil enclosure, wore crimsoned with blood.” The troopers of the garrison 
behaved splondiJly. " Those men, one and all, did their duty nobly, and in 
doing so submitted to every species of insult from those of their own faith 
amongst the assailants. The Musalmtia flag was waved before them, and 
when others deserted and found safety underneath its folds, they shot the 
standard-bearer dead.” Of ton men of the 1st Panjab cavalry nine were killed. 
It was not till after tho fall of Th&na Bhawan that Sh4mll was reoecupied, and 
from that time no further disturbances of importance took place. 

SilAMti, a parganah in tho tahsil of the same name in the Mnzaftarnagar 
district, is bounded on the north by parganahs Jhanjhdna and Thdna Bhawan ; 
on the west by parganah Kaii4na ; on the east and south-east by parganahs 
Baghra and ShikArpur, and on the south by parganah KAndhla and partly by 
parganah Bhukarheri. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, 
a total aroa of 101 square miles and 128 acres, of which 71 square miles and 
378 acres wore under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during tho same year was 98 square miles and 480 acres, of which 69 square 
miles and 320 acres wore cultivated, 13 square miles wero culturahle, and 16 
square miles and 160 acres wore barren. 

This is one of the best parganahs in tho district. Tho Karsuni or Krishni 


riiysioal features. 


rivor in tho centre and the eastern Jumna canal on the 
west run through ShAinli from north to south. To 


tho cast of tho Krishni, the villages about Banti Khora on the north have a 


])oor soil and scanty irrigation, whilst on the south, near Kairana, the soil is 
extromoly fertile and earthen wells are practicable. To the west of the Krishni 
tho villagos grouped about tho canal are naturally fertile, though the soil is adapt¬ 
ed in oaoh sot for different crops. A fair road runs from ThAna Bhawan south¬ 


wards through ShAmli to KairAna. There are also roads to Mnzaffarnagar, 
BnclhAna, Ailam, and Bidauli. Tho drainage near SalAwar has been improved 
by a out into the Krishni. The inhabitants are chiefly JAts living in large 
village communities. At tho last settlement c.anal irrigation covered 10,086 
acres in 20 villages j in 1862 it rose to 15,615 acros in 24 villages, and 
in 1872-73 to 10,534 acres. Mr. Oadell writes that this parganah, like ThAna 
Bhawan, is marked by deterioration from oyer-irrigation on the west coupled 
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a want of imgation on tiio oast, especially to the north. Mr. A. Colvin 
formed the new settlement of this parganah in 1862.^ The transfers dur¬ 
ing tho period of the lapsed settlomont (1841-61) amouutod to about one-fifth 
of tho whole area: and tho prieo paid at sales by order of tho civil court 
averaged si.s: times tho land-rcveuuo; whilst in private transfers as much as 
eleven years’ puruha.so was obtained. 10,;J17 acres passed by private and 
forced sale and 3,189 acres were conliscatcd for robollion, or l.ogethor 2{)'7r) pi r 
cent, of tho total area. Owing to tho minuto aub-division of tho propriolary 
right as population increases, the sharers must mortgage an I ovontually sell 
their holdings and fall into the po,siLion of cnllivators. Jats were tlio principal 
losers to tliu extent of 6,821 acres ; no.xt to them como Bdnehes, Brahmans, 
ShaikhzaJahs, and Mahajans. At the saino time Jats were considerable purcha¬ 
sers, but Malayans, Khiitri.s, Bolirus, and Kayaths wore the i)ritKii])al buyers. 
Mahajans and Khatris alone purclniscd 5,339 acres. 

The following statament shows tho stati3tic.s of tho land-reveuuo at tho past 
LanU-roventio. jiresent sotileinonts :—■ 



a 

^ <b 

P <u 

Oiilliir- 

Ciii.TivA 1 i.n 


Icidcncn 

Jh 

> ‘H 
(U 

able. 

Irritttt- 

tcd. 

Dry 

Telal. 

Ucveniic. 

oX revenue 
on cnlli- 
rtUed II ere. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acr(‘s. 

Acres. 

Jls. 

li» 11. p. 

9,708 

1,0S!2 

8,440 

10,080 

35,000 

45.7.52 

1,20,310 

2 10 0 

11,191 

922 

7,199 

3i,sa.s 

14,232 

47,4C5 

1,20,(157 

"2 10 3 


Tlio laud-rovouno for 1872, aocording to tho census returns, amoiintod to 
its. 1,21,479 (or with cosaoa. Its. 1,40,582), falling at a raio of llo. 1-14-0 por 
British acre on tho total area, at Uo. 1-14-9 por aero on (ho area aHSOS.sod to 
Govorniiiont rovonuo, and at Its. 2-0-5 por acre on tlio cultivntod area. Tho sum 
paid by cultivator,s to tho landowiu!r.s as rout and cos.sos during tho same year 
has been ostimatod at Us. 2,80,524. 

According to tho census of 1872, parganah Shamli contained 55 inlialiited 
„ . , villages, of which 12 had loss than 200 inliabitaiits ; 

15 liafl botiwoou 200 aiul 500; 11 luul boivvoou 500 
and 1,000; 10 had hotwocu 1,000 and 2,000; 4 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and 2 had hotweoii 3,000 and 5,000. Shamli alone had over 5,000 inhabitants. 
Tho sottloment records sliow that there wore 77 estates on the register in 
1803. Tho total population in 1872 numhorod 55,876 souls (25,348 females), 
■.givi g 553 to tho scptarc mile, Classified according to religion, there wore 
4 6,529 Hindus, of whom 21,059 wore foinalos ; and 9,347 Musalmiiiw, amongst 
whom 4,289 wore females. Di,stribnting tho ITindu population amongst tho 

1 Mr. Caaell rocommeudoa only 18 ostates lor permanent acttlcmout in tliia pargoMti'. 
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four groat clasaofl, the census shows 4,818 Brahmans, nf whom 2,198 wore 
fomales; 819 Rajputs, including 326 females; 4,151 Banijas (1,873 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is iuchidod in “the other castes” of 
tho census ruturns, which show a total of 36,741 souls, of whom 16,662 are 
fomalos. Tho priuoipoal Brahman sub-di visions found in this parganali are the Gaur 
(4,349), Kannujlya and Dakaut. The Rajputs, for the most part, belong to 
tho Bisen and Ghandrabausi clans, and the Baniyas to tho great Agarwal (4,142) 
sub-division. Amongst the other oastos, the most numerous are the Budhi, 
Kahur, Cham4r, (6,165), Garariya, Juldlia, Kumhar, Hiijjam, Sonrir, Jogi 
(1,171), Mali tl,531), Khfikrob (2,.587), Jat (11,917), and Giijar (793). Musal- 
mims Gompriao Shaikhs (8,568) and Sayyids 1,149). 

The occupations of tho peo()le are sliown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
ago), 636 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
viint.s, priests, dootors, and the like ; 2,517 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, walor-oarriors, barbers, swoepnrs, washermen, &o.; 1,912 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
inou, iinima's, or goods; 7,115 in agrioiiltural operations; 3,031 in industrial 
occupations, arts and meolianias, ,and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 395 persons returned as labourers 
and 727 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of ago or sox, tho same returns give 328 as landholders, 17,776 as cultivators, 
and 37,772 as engaged in ocoupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, wliicli are confessedly imperfect, show 855 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,528 souls. Shamli 
was formed out of the old Akbari parganali of Kairdna in the reign of 
Jalu'mgir, who bestowed it upon Haldtn Mukarrab Khan. It remained in his 
family until it was resumed by Bahalur Shah, and sinne then has formed a 
floparato tap))a which in course of timo acquired tlie name of a parganah. In 
1816 it comprised 21 villages and 24 estates, and in 1840-41 it received one 
village from jiarganah Nakiir and three villages from parganah Th5ua Bhawan-, 
in tho Sahdranpur district, assessed at Rs. 7,780. Parganah Banat was 
subsequently added to it, and the united parganahs are often known as Shamli- 


Banat to the present day. 

ShikArpub, a parganah of the Buclhana iahsil of the Muzaifarnagar district, 
is bounded on the nortli by parganah Baghra; on the north-west by pargandh^^ 
8h4mli; on tho north-east by pai’ganah Muzaifarnagar; on the east and south-eastf' 
by parganah Klultauli, and on tho south by parganah Budhana. According to 
tho census of 1872, this parganah had a total area of 100 square miles"‘anej?®.* 
128 acres, of which 74 square miles aud 134 acres wore under cultivation. 
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The area aasesseil to Govonimoiifc rovonue daring tlio same year waa 98 square 
miles and 429 acres, of which 73 square miles and 448 aoros wore oultivatod, 
12 square miles and G08 acres were oultarablo, and 12 square miles and 410 
acres were barren. 

The western portion of tlio pirganah is intorsootod by tho Hindan, and tlia 
Ki'ili forms the eastern boundal■J^ Tho high land of 
Physical tealuioa. Du4b boLvvoon them slopes down on each side to¬ 
wards the rivers, and is entirely dependent on tho rains for irrigation. Tho slope 
whore thohighlandmergoS into the Mddw’or river-hud is mnoli out up with ravines 
on both sides and in the khadir of tho Kiili, tho presence of reh and oocasional 
loss by over-saturation in seasons of hoavy rain are drawbacks that are more 
than compensated by tho certain crops of sugar and rice that aro produced there. 
In the uplands, tho soil consists of a rich loam traversed by two holts of sand 
running southwards though Mubarnkpur to the Kali khddir, which add to tho 
natural aridity of tho soil. Irrigation from wolls, except in this sandy tract, is 
practicable and general. This tract is inhabited by a chaut'dsi of the Baliyan 
Jats, a bdmh of Tagas and the Saini colony of Shiihpnr. The propriolors aro 
chiefly J4(s, Tagas, and Paihnns. Tho Irans-Hiudan tract, known as Shiki'irpur 
proper, consists of eighteen Jat estates. Tho level upland is nearly of unvary¬ 
ing oxcolleucQ, the khddir is good, and tho slopo towards tho lowlands contains 
tho only positively inferior soils. Irrigation from masonry and earthen wolls 
was known long beforo tho introduction of tho canal, and licro canal-irrigation 
does not seem to have boon required. Mr. Oadell writes :—“ Tho extension of 
canal irrigation to this tract must have boon duo more to the dosiro o f tho 
canal dopartinont to substituto canal for Avcll-irrlgation and to collect high 
wnlor-vatos from an indnstrlous population, than to any wish to improve 
tho cultivation of the tract. Indeed, in tho o.statos to tluj south, in which water 
is most roquirod, tho .snpidy is so uucorUin that tho I'ajbalia (Kiilarpur) is of 
little use.” Out of tho 99 villages constituting tho pn-ganah in 18(52, Mr. T. 
Plowdon formed tho old settlornout of 24 villages that belong to the Sardhaiia 
j4gh'; anothor portion of tho parganah was sottlod by Sir 11. M. Elliot, and 
tho remainder by Mr, E. Thornton. Tho revision of settlement was made by 
Mr. H. Koeno. Mr. Oadell o.xarained tho parganah with a view to the per¬ 
manent settlement, and could only recommend eight estates as coming wiUiin 
tho prescribed conditions. Tho parganah is fairly assessed, and, as far as possildo, 
the buvdon of taxation has been oqnalisod. Tho industrious Jat communities 
•wore relieved from tho undue sliaro of tho rovonue that had proviou-sly boon 
deviod from them, and in regard to their villages Mr. Koouo writes :—“ Eot only 
in this, but in most pargaiiahs tluu I have had to do.rl wi(h, I have found 
officials rocommoudiug high assessments on partieular ostatos .simply and solely 
because they were hold by wealthy individuals or by industrious tribes ; while 
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tliG malguztira, for their part, lay great stress on their want of capital and other 
personal disadvantages. Each class seems disposed to regard the land-revenue 
as a kind of income-tax rather than what it really is—the landlord’s rent. 
Douhlioss the hereditary chiiras of the malguzdrs form a source of sentimental 
influeuoo which is hard to resist, but it cannot be indulged beyond the 
limits imposed by the alteniativo necessity of allowing a malikdna. Other¬ 
wise, wo must by parity of reasoning, be driven to place an exorbitant demand 
on estates where they happen to be held by persons of more than usual energy 
and outorpriso, whioli is equivalent to the manifest absurdity of treating penally 
the exhibition of merit and rosouroo. Hence in the Soron sub-division of this 
pargauah I have saoriflcod many small increments which wore recommended 
to mo, having regard to the 'casual variations’ of Mr Bird.” The transfers 
from 1841 to 1861 were veiy heavy, amonnting to 16,485 acres, or including 
confisoaLions to 16,742 acres, equivalent to 26 per cent, of the total area. 
Tlio industrious Jdts parted with 9,601 acres; Afghans lost 4,008 acres; MahA- 
jans 1,624, and Tagas 711 acres. The Jilts re-purchased one-half their losses 
and thu Afghans and Tagas a portion of theirs, but the lion’s share, as usual, 
fell to the Maliiijaus, who became owners of 7,465 acres. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the 
land-revenue at the past and present settlements :~ 
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The hmd-rovouuG for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,05,020 (or with cesses, Its. 1,21,309), failing at a rate pf Ee. 1-10-2 per 
British acre on the total area, at Ko. 1-10-7 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-3-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same- 
year has been ostimaiod at Rs. 2,05,760. 

According to the census of 1872, pargauah Shlkarpur contained 51 inh^' 
bitod villages, of which 5 had less than 200 inhaHI^ 
ropalRtion. between 200 and 500; 10 had betwieg 

500 and 1,000; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000 
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3,000; and 4 liad beiwnon 3,000 and 5,000. The buttlomcnl records sLow iJiat 
in 1803 there were 72 estates on the re^iator. The total population in 1872 
mimbei'cd 52,329 souls ''24,108 f'oinaloa), frivingr)23 to the square mile. Clasai- 
iied according to religion, there wore 39,012 Hindus, of whom 17,712 wore 
females; 13,317 Musalmaus, amongst whom (),3i)6 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst tho four groat classes, the census allows 3,299 
Brahmans, of whom 1,501 wore foinalos; 2-10 Rajputs, including 117 females ; 
3,579 Baniyas (1,014 iemnles); whilst tho great mass of tho population is 
included in “the other castes” of tho census returns, which show a total of 
31,888 souls, of whom 14,480 are females. Tho principal Brahman suh-divi- 
sions found in this parganah are tho Gaur (4,301) and Sarwariya (143). 
Tho Rajpuls belong for tlio moat part to tlio Kacbhwi'iha elan, and tho Baniyas 
to tho Agarwal (2,758) and Ohhoti Saran ((584) atih-divisiuns. Tho principal 
divisions of tho other caslos are tho Kahiir, Taga (2,750), Chamfir, (5,770), 
Garariya (1,331), Juli'iha, Kumluir, llajjiim, Soiifir, Lohar, Jogi, Mali, Khak- 
rob (1,985), Jdt ((5,832), and Saiui (713). Tho Musalmaus comprise Bhaikhs 
(12,132).'Did Bayyids (293). 

Tho oceiqjalioua of tho iiooplo aro shown in tho statistics colloclod at tho 
cciisns of 1872. From llioa(i it appears tliatoftlio 
OcoupnUons. adult poj)nlation (not h'ss lhan fificou years of ago), 

712 aro employed in iirofossioual avooations, such as Govornmont sijrvauts, 
priests, doctors, and tho like ; 1,(571 in domostic servioo, as personal sovvauts, 
wator-oarriors, harbors, swoopors, washormon, &c.; 1,015 in commoroo, in 
buying, selling, keeping or loading money or goods, or (he (jouvoyanoo of men, 
animals or goods ; 7,147 in ugrieullural operations; 2,713 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and niocluinics, and the preparation of all classes of subsUmecs, 
vogotablo, mineral, and animal. There were 3,100 persons rctunuid as labouj’ors 
and 549 as of no spooiKod occupation. Taking the total population, irrosjjoetivo' 
of ago or sox, tho samo returns give 2,970 as landholdors, 1(5,6(57 as cultivators, 
and 32,602 as engaged in occupations uueouncetod with agriculture. Tim edu¬ 
cational stairistics, wliioh aro apparently iiuporfeol, show 1,.582 males as able 
to road and write out of a total male population numbering 28,221 souls. 
Blnkdrpur roprosonts portions of tho old Akhari parganah of Khiidi. Tho 
name Khudi is tho old name of the town of Shikarpnr and is supposod In bo 
tho namo of ilio Raja who fonndcrl it. Sorou or Bhoron, which coniaimal six 
yillagos in 1816, was subsequently added to it, and tho united parganahs aro now 
«omotimos known as Soron-Shikarpur. 

Thana Biiawan, a town in par-ganah Tirana Bliawan of tho Mnzaffaniagar 
district, is distant 18 miles from Mu/.affarnagar. Tho population in 1817 was 
11,221, in 1853 was 11,474, and in 1865 was 8,481.In 1872 thoro woro 7,486 iuha- 
.•hitants, of M’hora 3,858 woro Hind-us (1,781 fomaloa) and 3,628 woro MusalmAus 



- THj^NA bhawan town. - 


•0,837 fomalos), cWefly Shaikhs. These figures show a- steady decrease in 
the populiilion. The town has a good number of brick-built houses and is well 
The site. opened oat by four roadways meeting in a central point 

•which forms an open aliauh or market-place, where thn 
grain-dealers reside. The site is raised and lies between the country irrio-ated 
on the west by a branch of the eastern Jumna canal and the lowland of the 
Krishui nadi on the oast, which forms the drainage lino. In former times, the 
houses oxtoudod quite as far as the banks of the nadi. The water in the prin¬ 
cipal well was twelve feet from tlio surface in March, 1869, and in the rains it 
rises to six feet. In some places the water is almost at the surface during 
the rains. As a rule, the wator is good, but often in the rains it is covered with 
an oleaginous matter. There are many ruined houses about Tlidua Bhawan, 
and many decayed Mnsalmtui families reside here. The Hindtis have a temple 
in the Bhawau sacred to Devi, which is visited by people from a distance. 
There is a first-class pollco-staiiou and a branch post-office here. The Chauki- 
dtu'i Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 supported a village police 
numbering 28 moa of all ranlcs at an annual cost of Rs, 1,64-1, besides a staff 
of sweepers. The total income during 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 3,254, giving 
an iucidenoo of Re. 0-5-6 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-4 per house. 
Q’ho mnubor of houses assessed was 1,812 and the expenditure was Rs. 2,542. 
The townsliip contains 14,200 bigbas, of which 9,700 were under cultivation in 
1867, Tlio soil is light and sandy, sand at twelve feet from the surface, and below 
it clay. Vogotablos and a lUtlo rice are grown near the town, and the spring crops 
arc wheat and gram. There are somo mango and acacia trees in the neighbourhood, 
Tliiina Bhawau was known as Th4na BWm during the reign of Akbar, but 
that name has long given jdace to tiro present one, so 
History. called after Iho celebrated temple of Bhawdui Devi, still 

a place of considerable resort. Xajabat All Khdn, ancestor of the Kdzi who 
was so notorious during the mutiny, was the Kilzi at the British occupatiou in 
1803, and was mado by them a tahsildAr, brrt the outcry of the whole parganah 
soon led to his dismissal. He was an active purchaser of the title-deeds of 
dispossessed assignees of tho Government rovenue, as his power and influence 
enabled him to recover possession of what they had been unable to preserve, 
lie purchased several villages at auction-sale for arrears of revenue, and altoge¬ 
ther was one of tho most resolute and powerful landholders in the district, 
Mr. Tlioruton, in his report, mentions how he brought into order the village of 
Riiiui, which had been sold for arrears, and was inhabited by a community of 
Rajputs, “ who resisted all attempts to impose the amount of revenue due for 
thoir largo and valuable village, and were also notorious as thieves : the feap of 
thorn had half depopulated tho surrounding villages;” but they suocum'beA^o^ 
their new master. 


History. 
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Thana Bbawan was a contve of clisafFoction during tlio muiiny, wlien the 
S!iaikIni4Jahs hoadod by tlieir Kiizi, Malibiib Ali 
Xhomntiuy. ICbau, and his nephew Inayafc Ali, broke into open 

rebellion. Their most daring feat was the capture of tho Slninili tal'.sil and 
the massacre in cold blood of 113 men who dofendod it (1‘lfch Septombor, 1857). 
Mr. Edwards, tho Magistrate, being reinforced by some Sikh and Gfu'kha levies, 
shortly afterwards dolornimed to attack Thdiia Bluiwan, and thus describes his 
operations “ On onr approaching tho placo, largo bodies of mon wore soon 
drawn out in the mango groves and behind tho higli-standing crops ; the ar¬ 
tillery opened firo and speedily disporsod them. Tlio guns, however, could not 
do much, owing to tl)o view being ohstrnotod by tho gardens and trees up to 
tho vory walls. Some Gnrklia.s and Sikhs w'oro next s(int ont as skirmishers to 
dear the cultivation, which they olfectod. It was at this period that Lionto- 
nant Johnstone, commanding tho Sikhs, was woumled by a mnskot ball iji tho 
arm and obliged to go to the rear. After a lime, finding tluit the skirinishora 
were unablo to keep down the firo of the town, tho rohols firing from behind 
walls, tho skii'misbora woro directed to bo withdrawn ; tho forco then moved 
more to ibo loft wboro tho ground was eloaror, anil the horso artillery again 
opened firo, but finding after a few rounds ihiit little or no cllbet was pro¬ 
duced, the rebels keeping under cover, tho guns ware withdrawn. A storm¬ 
ing party of tho Sikhs and Qnrklms—tho former niidor Captain Smith, 
the latter nndor Liontonant Onylor—wore directed to advance and storm 
the town. Tho party did as diroctod under a smart firo of mnslcolry, and after 
clearing and taking possession of several dotuched hiiihlings which wore keenly 
conlostod, charged over the wall into tho town and got possossion of two guns, 
which tlioy hold for some lime, but losing a mimhor of mon, and tho supports 
failing to come to their aid, they woro nt length obliged to rotum, leaving the 
captured guns behind as there woro no moans of roinoving tlioin. Tho artillery 
fired a few shots into tho town which woro not ropliod to, and wo then retired. 
Tho musketry firo from tho walls of tho town and loop-holed houses was very 
heavy, and our men, dropping all around, shot by cnoinios whom ihoy could not 
even soe, bocamo dispirited. Wo woro engaged for nearly seven hours, and tho 
mon were thoroughly oxhaustod. Tho town, which was surrounded by a wall and 
ditch and has eight gates, is naturally a.strong ono, and tho great number of its 
defenders, elated with their late success at Shfunli, rendorod all our offoria vain. 
Our loss was heavy : 17 killed and 25 wounded, including Captain Smith and 
Lieutenant Johnstone. Tho lino of haggago, when we were retiring, was attacked 
by a largo party of horso and foot near tho village of Klioori; tlioy wore at onco 
charged in gallant stylo by two dotachraonts of tho 1st Paujiib Cavalry, ono I6d 
on by S.S. Molvillo, Esq., O.S., and the other by M. Low, Esq., O.S., who was 
severely wounded, receiving three sword-cuts, while his horse was also much oat. 
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The insnrgonta fled in utter disorder and were cut up by the cavalry, to the 
number of about 100, the rest escaped through the high crops. We met with 
no further oi>position. on the road.” Eocalled by orders. Mi’. Edwaids was 
obliged to fall back on the civil station, but shortly afterwards, being joined 
by a force from Meerut under Major Sawyer, he again proceeded against 
Thdna Bhawan, Tho force on arriving at the placo found the town deserted, 
and so it remained until the middle of October, when it was again visited by the 
flying column, ‘‘ So great was the fear entertained by the people of the Shaikh- 
zfulahs that no one would give information” against the leaders of the rebellion. 
Ample Gvidenco was subsequently secured, and they met with their deserts. 
3ho wall of tho town and tho eight gates were levelled to the ground, and from 
October no furllier disturbanco took place. 

TbiAna Bhawan, a pargauali of the ShAmli tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar dis¬ 
trict, is boniuk'd on the uorth by the Sah^ranpur district ; on the west by par- 
gauah Jhanjlu'ina ; on tho east by parganah Cl.artluiwal, and on the south by 
parganah Sbfiuili and partly by parganah Baghra. According to the census 
of 1872 this piirganah had, then, a total area of 89 square miles and 627 acres, 
of which 53 square miles and 518 aores w'ere under cultivation, The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 75 square miles and 
378 acres, of which 45 square miles and 352 acres were cultivated, 16 square 
miles and 480 acres wore onLturablo, and 13 square miles and 186 acres were 
bari’en. 

Th4na Bhawan is intersected on the west by the eastern Jumna canal and 


Pliyslcal Boiituros, 


on tho east by the Krisbni nadi, both of which have 
a course from north to south. The distinction be- 


fcwoon the tracts to the cast and west of tho river is very marked. The banks of 
the river arc high, and the h’aot to the east is so raised that there are few wells 
and little irrigation. The country is open, with a sparse population and thin 
cultivation. To the west population is dense and cultivation close. The soil 
hero, too, is naturally good and the means of irrigation plentiful. Wheat is the 
principal crop, occupying 48 per cent, of the cultivated area, and rice of a good 
quality is grown in a few villages. Mango groves are common along the canal, 
and there arc a few d/icli patches in the north-west of the parganah and a few 
scattered clumps of acacias. On cither side of the canal large, patches of tesar 
occur throughout tho whole parganah. Mr, Gadell describes the eastern tract 
as one possessing few natural advantages. “ The soil is of fair quality", but the* 
sinking of earthen wells is difficult and expensive j the cultivators, too, are foa. 
tho most part Bajputs, whoso progress has not been rapid. It might have been 
thought that this was the tract in which, above all others, canal Water would have 
been most useful and was most certain to be given, but although theAitee fre¬ 
quent earthen wells to the west of the river have long since been closed by 
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caual; and allbougli the neighbourhood to the east was well anpjdiod with ma¬ 
sonry wolls, yet the caual cleparttnout has carefully avoided the ti'act which most 
required its aid, aud has lavished canal water iu needless profusion over a forr- 
tile country which hardly wanted help. The consequonco is that, while roh and 
swamps are doing inuoh injury hojmnd the Kirsuui, and while the rajbaha to 
the oast irrigates large tracts fully secured by masonry wolls, the dry and arid 
tract in the miilJlo of the parganah has boon loft without that shave of canal 
irrigation which it so much requires.” A Hue of vovonue-froo villages runs 
across the parganah ownod by Shaikhs, Bildchos, and Marhattas, but there wore 
very many more in existonoe before the mutiny. 

Mr. Thornton made the settlement of this parganah when it was in the 
Sahiiranpur district. His assossment expired in 1861, 
Tiscai histoiy, revision was nmilc by Mr. A. Colvin.^ Dur¬ 

ing the curreney of the old sotfclomcnl tho recorded transfers amount to <5,(560 
acres and hardly exceed ono-sovontli of the total area. Excluding tho area iu 
which money-lenders wore themselves tho vendors, this chass has sncooedod in 
becoming proprietors of one-half of tho area tnansforrod, or ono-fourtoonth of tlie 
total area. KaJiitils wore tho prinoipiil losers by sales, to tho extent of 2,277 
acres, and Mahajans and Khatris purchased .‘5,r)iK) acres. Land at forced salcB 
fetched about six times tho annual land-rovonno iuid at i>rivalo sales sovoh 
times. In addition to tho transfers noted above, 7,566 acres woro conllscalod on 
account of rebellion, chiolly hold by Musalman grantees and others around 
Thana BUawan. The prevailing castes are JAls and Raj phis with a good 
sprinkling of Shaikhs and Pathans. Tho following statomont gives the aljatis- 
tica of tho land-rovoiiuo 
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The land-rovonuo for 1872, according to tho cousus returns, amountod to 
Rs. 57,685 (or with cesses, Rs, 68,945), falling at a rate of Re. 1-0-1 iier British 
acre on tho hdal aro<a, at Re. 1-3-2 per acre on tliearCa asH 0 .S 8 ud to Govornincnt 
revenue, and at Re. Ip-lO-ll per acre on tho cultivated area. Tho sum paid by 
cultivators to tho land-ownots as rout and cesses during tho same year has 
been estimated at Rs. 1,40,570. 


'Mr. Cftdoll roeommotulod only 12 ealates in this i)lirgiumh i’or pormnuont settlement. 
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Accordiug to the conaiis of 1872, parganah Thaim Bliawan contained 51 
ropulation. inhahitod villages, of which 12 had less tlian 200 inha- 

biianis ; 17 had boLweou 200 and 500; 16 had between 
500 and 1,000; 3 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 
5,000. Tiio towns containing move than 5,000 inhabitautas are Thdiia Bha- 
■waii and Jalalabad. Tlio settlement records show that 61 estates were on the 
register in 1863. The total popnlatum in 1872 nutnborod 41,928 souls (19,473' 
fomalos), giving 4GG to tho square milol Classified according to religion there 
woro 27,310 Hindus, of whom 12,230 woro females; and 14,628 Musalinans, 
amongst wlunu 7,213 woro fomalos. Distributing the Iliuda population amongst 
tlio four groat classes, tlio eonsus shows 2,191 Brahmans, of whom 1,109 wore 
fomalos ; 2,212 lliajpuls, iueluding 8G3 females; 2,753 Banijas (1,243 females); 
whilst th<> groat mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” oftho 
census returns, which show a total of 19,851 souls, of whom 9,017 are females. 
Tlio principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gtaur, num¬ 
bering 2,335 souls ill 1872. Tho Rajputs, for the moat part, belong to tho Giaur 
(491), Duiullr and Claharwitr elans, and tho Baaiyas to the Agarv?41 (2,653y 
sub’divisiou. The most muuorons and influential of the’other clans' are the 
Budhi, Kahtlr, Taga (120), Ohamtii' (4,996), Garaviya, Juliiha, Kumhar, Mhli, 
Khttkrob (1,434), Jtit (933), Saini (1,655), and Rorh (784) castes. Tho Musal- 
mfuis aro tho most powerful of all and coinpriso 12,153 Shaikhz5.Jah,s, 429 Say- 
yids, and 129 Pathdns. 

Tho oooupatious of tho people aro shown in tho statistics collected at the 
conaus of 1872. Prom tliose it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
ago), 4.09 aroomployod in professional avooations, suohas GoYornmoutseryants, 
priests, doctors, and tho like ; 2,088 in domostic aorvico, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, swoepons, washermen, &o.; 1,449 iu commoroe, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or londiug money or goods; or dm convoyance of meu, 
animals, or goods; 4,332 in agricultural oporations; 2,697 in industrial ooeu- 
pations, arts and mochauies, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, , 
Vogotablo, mineral, and animal. There woro 3,004 persons returned as labourers 
and 488 as of no spooiliod oooupation. Taking the total population, irras- 
poctivo of ago or sox, tho same returns give 321 as landholder,s, 11,099 as 
cultivator,s, and 30,508 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. Tho educational Btati.stios, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 1,092 
males as able to road and write out of a total male population numbering’22,455 
souls. Tho parganah is known in the AiiirirAkbari under tho name of Th4na 
Bhim, but the name Thkna Bhawan has been fixed for a long time. In 1840-41 
the parganah. was broken up: 28 villages woro transferred to other parganlhs, 
and tho 44 villagos remaining formed the nuolens of a new parganah, to )|i-liich 
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was added one village eaoli from parganalis SaMranpur and Dooband, ihvoo front 
Gangoh, fwo from Clraiinsat Klieri, and throo from Nanaixfcaj making 54 vil-’ 
lages in all, assessed ai Rs. 47,228. Of thovillagos transforrod, Obartlidwalj 
rocoived 15 j Baghra, 4 ; Qordhanpur, 1; Jiiaujbdiia, 5 ; and Sliamli, 3. 

TisANa, a largo village in pargauah Sldkarpur of tlio Muzal&niagar dis¬ 
trict, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. TIio population in 1865 nuni-' 
bored 1,800 Bonds, and dn Ibll dbewn wore \,%'] dnbabbants, oS wbom 
a groat proportion woro Miisalmnns. Tlio zaminddr is a Sayyid and Las 
roepntly Ituilt a now Tlio sito is somewhat raised, but on the 

xxonli is a largo depresaiou known as tho jJul, which carries olf tlio drain-- 
ago of tlio surrounding country for some miles. Thoro arc two good brick- 
built wells in tho villago in which tho water is eighteen foot from tlio suriaoo 
with a depth of fifteen feet. Tlicro is a .siuallbazar hero whore supplios may bo 
pbtainod. For some yeat's tboro has boon eoiisidorablo sickness in tho villago! 
much of this must bo duO to tho want of oloauliness, which appears to bo cha- 
racioristio of the villages m this distriot. Imd&l Husain of Tisang obtainod 
J’anla as a grant for services during tho mutiny. Tisaug was founded by Sayyid 
Hizahr KLhu of the Kiiiulhwdl branch of tho Edrha Sayyids, who died in 1047 II. 
(1637 A.D.) His son w^is Zabardast Khun, and his In-other was Sayyid Alain, 
who perished with tho uniortunato Princo Slmja in Arakan. 



GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS USED IN THIS 

VOLUME. 


Ahn'dhft, OPHHOS. 

A(jla, !i soil, (t. 

Alai, liiiHCcd. 

AmaUis, thu Cassia fistula, 

Avmdri, tiu! (luliun n-uliot, Mugil corsila. 

Arhar, tlie rdiblu ffiiiin, Cujanm Bicalor, 
Asdrk, tho Hindu nionUi ool'i'cspoiidiug to June- 
J'll}-. 

Alhh&nja, a ouate of luoney-IenderB, 495. 


Salmi tlio Aearia Arahifa. 

Saclmwa, ii s]i( oiua of flah. 

Suithiia u Kjii'i'ii’a (if (Kli. 
liiijra, tlu" rcnicillana .'idi'aia. 

Bakra, !i s(iwkh iit fish. 

iia-kund, ft tcu'iu uHcd in division of crops, 74. 

Stim, nil C'i'l. 

Tiiiiiil, iiu oinliniikiiicnt. 

SdiHjnr, I lie u|iliuula of tlio Du5b. 
liunai, n flailing rod. 

SArah, 11 anil, 8. 

Bailut, 11 Piiil, 8. 

Saldi, division of mips. 

Sdman, a l•hlall■v ol 59 viliiigcs. 
litiyui', an Hgriuullni'.il lonu, 247. 

Sedan, lindi'l'i cal, '9 
Ber, I lie Xizi/plius jujnlia, 

Sol,) ill a, 11 aiH'Cios of flali. 

Shaminjiil, a llaliiiil!-iii'l, 911. 

Shansiira, ii aiiccii'a of llali. 

Sliaiiiear, iiipidH or ("Ulii'B, 210. 

Shiliiarliiira, ii i.'iiid of tenure, 203. 

Sliirii/ii, n wolf 

Sli <r, 11 kind of soil, 7. 

Sfi/lia, 11 inonaui'o of land, 

SiiKiulii, I'ol tuii-soi'd, 

Jiisiea, a nioinniro of Imid. 

Shieaikl-s, uiidor-iiroiirioini's, 

Si,‘,’i dll'•t, II niiiisiiro of land. 

Suali, II i-|ii'i'ioii of Hall, 

Sohir ft Hpceios oC lisll. 


Sdhh, ft speoic.a of grass, 187. 

Bakra, a kind of soil, 7. 

Vul, split pulsn. 

DAm, the twoiitielli part of nn Akbari rupee. 
Bhdk, tho Butm frondosit, 

Dhntura, the Datura alba. 

Bhi'iliH, a levcr-wGll. 

Bofasli, extra crojis grown on land which has 
already borne one crop in the same year. 

Din, a apeoies of mustard. 

Biiliar, low marsh-lands. 

Bumat, lo.anu 


Ek-fasli, one-crop land. 


Faris, the tnniarisk. 

FasU, the agriculLurttl year. 


Gandn, a lixiviating trough, S6. 
Gaan, a vilUigc. 

Garii/dl, tlie Inng-nosed alligator. 
Gatij, tt niarkot-pliice. 

Gaz. ft yard measure. 

GhAt, ft ferry 
Ghi, elurilicd lintter, 

Ghapar, a spcrics of fish. 

Gliur, ft specie.'! of liah 
Gira, the sixlDaiitli part of a getz. 
Got, ft snli-rliviaion of a clan, 
Golra, a snh-ilivision ot a clan, 
Guftdr, a iijtna. 

GiU, ft Biiinll canal distributary. 
Gdlar, the Fiovs i/lt/iuernta. 

Gut, ft preparation of sugar. 


CIiiitU,i, ilte ramhie of 1840 Sambal, 

Chatiiiea. ft api oies of iNli. 

Clia ail, lU'o ariilioii of hemp {Cannabis Sativa) 
Cliaii, HiiilkH of/o(fr, uspil as fodder, 

Chanh, ft (Mil rill spticu in ft town used generally 
IIS ft imirket-phiec 
Chtnilii. ('uard-liouBO. 

Clio,illfli/al, a tovvn-lipadlo, 420. 

Cbaukh, 11 ‘ipec.ies oi Amaranth. 

Chhatii/i tho hixleciuli part of a seer. 

Cho'iiide, title given to ft Qdjftr leader, 05. 
Ohiluia, 11 species ot fish. 


Sara, a species of timber. 

Hardeol, the van of the army, 696. 

Sd(h. a iiioii.sure, « cubit. 

Uirtga, n Imi'row. 

Ilijri, tho date of Muhammad’s flight 
tieoci. 

llirati, an antelope. 


hali, the Tamarinius Jndica 
Indidiian tnshmbha, the colooynth gourd. 
Jstimrdri sanad, a grant in perpetuity. 


II 


(Slossaey. 


J. 

Jaedad, Imid grunted on military service. 

Jdglr, n grant of land. 

Jamdlgota, the Croion tigtium. 

Jdnian, tiro Etgmia Jamlmtamm. 

Tawdsa, a spccioa of tauiariak, 

Jaxdil, 11 largo gun or iiall-iJiooo. 

Jhdo, tlio tamarisk. 

JkUjan, n Hpocics of tiinlior. 

Jlnl, a natural rusorvuir of water. 

JMnga, a prawn. 

Jodr, tlia Ilokus aorghum. 

K. 

KdladUmi, the Pharbilis nil. 

Kallat-, snlt-iiifnetcd marali, 35. 

K-ttn, iafu'!, leruw iiHodin division of produce, 74, 
Kdit.^, the Sfinohiuiim apnntanmn. 

Katirna, a apicioa uC li«li. 

Kath Karaunja, tho Ouilanilina Bonditc, 

Khddir, low alluvial laud along the bod of n river. 
Khddir mniji, alluvial soU, 

Khdht, uuirrigated land. 

Kkdn bdU, n dialoet, B i. 

Klidri, .sulphate of Soda, 34- 
Kkaitf, riiin-mips, 

Kliar'pa/tha, foot and luouth disonao. 
Klmk-ki-imiin, aod. 

KhcTdl, a apocioa of Osh. 

£liom, a mound, nsually a doaortod site. 

Khdat, a dress of honor. 

Kkiini, tlu! Altmusopa Kanlti. 

Ktlmr, the Amcia Ajubina. 

Kodo, the Pitspakm anorbioulaUm. 

JCuohaha, aa applied to roads and vvolla means 
uumetallcd, witUoul ina.sonry. 

ICumiy a griiBs. 

Kuauni, Badlower (Cnrih'tmus tinetorius). 

Kit, a levin used in divisiim of produce, 74. 
Kijdfi, a eolar evaporating pan, ao. 

h. 

iaiisorn, the Cnrdia mi/xa, 

Lancbar, a speoies of ilah. 

Pdric/U, a apecies of hall. 

Zdn, a run at a wtdl. 
d^obigii, the DoUohns Sincnaia, 

M. 

Ataddr, the Calatropia giganica. 

Miibdai'r, a spi’oica of ilsh. 

Mabdmut, the wiuler raina. 

Mabua, Iho J!tti.i.i t Imilolia, 

M'ljdobi, a cliisH of soil, 8. 

^Maijar, tlio siiuli-iiosed alligator, 

'■ Mavildim, tho men's aparlincnts. 

Maniluu, tiro Plensine cnrnocina. 

Md'ih, the P/itrsciila.i Uoxbitrgbii, 
fitiisjid, a nio.siine. 

A'Jasdr, tile Jiruum Lens. 

AlaWydi', a clay soil. 

Maurdai, hereditary. 


Moth, the Phnseotua itennilifoliui. 

Mmr ha andj, an aurieultural phrase, 208. 

Muh, a spccie.s of fl-,li. 

Moiidal, n apecies of fiih. 

Alnkaddum, ii heid-nmn of a village. 

Mukutari, a tenure held on n lixod rovenuo. 
Muhuuiridur, lUo holder aC a muharari. 

Munthi, a class of soil, 8 
Mdng, the Pbuswlus' iiiu-igo. 

AJidislu, a mash fur cattle, 19. 

N. 

Ndhd, n inan-ouliiig alligator, 18. 

Nankdr, an allowaiiee as inaintenanOG. 

Noreni, a speoiea of fish. 

Ailgd! or rtuj i, 1 he J’ortnx piclus. 

Aim, /lie AzaAiriwhlit Jiiiliut, 

Aima/t-b.irdm, a BBiiiimln 1, f.dse to the salt. 

Nkji, half share in diviaioii of produce, 76. 

P. 

Valiihdsht, cnltivators not ro.sidcnt in tho vUlago 
in which they eiiUlvate. 

I'aniii/a, a speciii# of (isli. 

Purhitl, a kind of tiniher. 

Pntrn, a .species of Ihli. 

PoUi, 11 soil-division of a village 
Piitliildri, a liiml-lenin e. 

PPiiin, a khiil of soil like piluln, 7. 

Pihla, a kind of soil, 7. 

I’tp'il, the Pillrt'ligioiit, 

Pdiirhi, tail-money lor I'riizlng, 5. 

Pula, a bundle ot thalehuig grass, 102. 

Purmahi, a HpeeicB o£ lisli. 

n. 

Ttohi, tho spring or eold-weather crops, 
Padheritjul, a liirge Ihihiiifi-net, 20. 

It.ijbiiha, a eniml dislrihuiiuy. 

It ts, hriuo of lixivialiini, 3?. 

Uoii, a weight. 

ItansH, a kind of S'dl, 

Itch, impure eirli.iiiato ot soda. 

Ilnidi, castor heiiii. 

Itizha, liie.eriio grass. 

Zfo/iff, the Indian (inr|l. 
liuhet, a species ot Ilah. 

B. 

SnjJimalH. impure oarhoiiato ot soda, 

Sdl, Iho Sboreii robiista. 

Siiniitl, a grant nr piiti nt. 

Sanoal, the. Uindn erii. 

Saro.n, rndian mnitutd. 

Sanliiia, II speeies of Ilsh, 

Sdufiin, Iho Xllndii iiiniitli oorro,spending to Jnly- 

A ugnst, 

Sdiuiiiik, Uin Oplitini’iui'ii frumcntitceum, 

Srr, a weiglit. eniml In 2 n.Bi Ih.s. avoirdupois. 
S/iiiru/i loi/idt, a (eiinro, BBI, 

Sha.mahi, a s|ioe.ios ot fl-h, 

Shihh, a diyisiun of a nuhiih, 


QLOSSAET. 


ShUliam, tho Dalbmjia Smoo, 

Shorn, salt-pBti'o. 

Simr, saU-iiil'ectod marali. 

Saota, a kind ol soil, 4. 

Sihi, a poi'cupiuo. 

Singhdra, wiiter-oallrop, Trapa hi^pinosit. 

Siras, Uio Albizzia speciosa, 

Sirwal, a rirei’-wccd. 
iSisd, tlio Dalbcrgia sissoo. 

Solar, a spooics of flail. 

Somwdli amdivas, boo pngo 173. ^ 

Suhahtld {, tlio flof of a Ruflalidar. 

Sadder Mdlguzir, the principal poraon who en¬ 
gages with Government for the land revenue 
on belialf of the village community, 

T. 

Taiul Shdhi, lands asaiguod for the privy ptu'se 
of the Idnga of Delhi. 

TaUallun, a nom-do plume. 

Tahkdvi, agricultural advances. 


Taluhaddri, tlio holding of a tnlulcadSr. 
Ta»ga.n, a apocios of flah. 

Tdpa, a apeoioa of flsh. 

Tdra, a species of oil-seed. 

Tardi, low-Jylng, moist landl. 

Thongddr, a receiver of stolen property. 
Tihira, a term used in division of produce, 7*. 
Tila, a momid or hill. 

Tdn, the Cedrela ioona. 

u. 

Urd, the P!iascolus radialus. 

Urs, a Musalmda religious gathering. 

Usar, a hairon uneultiirable soil. 

Z. 

Zabli, cash-rales for particular crops. 
Zamiaddri, the holding of a zamindir. 
Zaminddr, a landholder. 

Zan&m, the womons’ apartments. 
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Aiiu, ili-aiiiagu liiu', Mooriil, 2nc, 212 , 213. 
Aclicja village, liiilaiulHUiilir, l.'i. 

Ada, Akliari iiavgaiiah, Uiilmi(lshiilir,2, .3, 4,101, 
AiliululHlralivii eluiiigu'i, Jiiiliitid.sliiilii', 3 ; Muo- 
I'lit, 127 i Muzall'iu’iiagiu’, 411. 

Ailinlnl.',lraHve (UvisUiiiH, Buliimlnlialu', 2; lifoc- 
nil, I'Jll j MiizalVavnugai', MO. 

Argliiii poimliUiim, liiilaiiil.slinlir, 49, 03-4; Moo- 
val, 2(17, 2!)2j Muzairai'iiagar, ,911. 

ArraHyiili Kliilii ivalralriB the .Idte, (1(1. 

Aganviil caHlo, JlalauclHhiihr 4(1 ; Mounil, 269; 

ivru’/niranitigai', 497. 

Agaiila talihll, liiiUiuiNlialir, 2. 

Agaula pargaiiali, 2, 3, (i, 21 , 22, 23, 24, 43, 4S ; 
g(m(3i'al aiiyeai’aneo, 102; liseal hiatciry, jjopu- 
iiilioii, 103 ; uocniiallou'i iiJ' tlio peoplu, Uis- 
tdl'y, 104. 

Age, piiiinlatinn accoriliiig tn, Huhmdahalu’, 44, 
4fi j Meui'ul:, 233; Muzulliiniiigar, 492. 

Arjhi Hdil, S. 

Agra sulialv, 3. 

Agra camU, 9, 

Agric!iiHur(‘, IJiilanilsliahr, 20-30; Mocrut, 226- 

•17 ; Miizairaniajiar, ■IlKl-.'-ll. 

Agrieiillaiia.1 iiniilemeiila, Alcorut district 227; 
Mu/affarimgar, 471. 

Agrioul favral labourerfl, Mooriit, 298 ; condition 
of, 299 ; MuKnll'ariiagar, 683, 

AgiDiultuval poimlalidu, Bulniulalialiv, 41,42; 

Meerul., 268, 209 ; Miizall'aruagar, 670. 

Alu'ir pargaiiali, BnlaiiilHluilir, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 21, 
22, 23, 21, 43, 48 ; general appearance, 100 ; 
ilseal liistory, popnlalioo, 107 ; iiccHpatioim of 
llic people, hialiiry, 108-9, 

Ahor, Akliav) malnil, 2, 3. 

Altdr town, BnlandHliahr, 9, 10, 13, 24, 46, 82; 

deserlpllon of, 106. 

Alieriya eaate, 18, 20, 

Ahiliaran, Uii.ia of tho Tomar tribe, 84, 

Aliir easte, JlulanilHlnihr, 48; Mcurul, 208 ; Mu- 
aairarnagar, 604. 

Almiadgarli jliil, Bulandsliahr, M, 

Alnimilgarh village, Bulandsliahr, 3, 4, 109. 
.Ahmad Hlulll Abdiili, 113. 

Ailam village, AlnwilVarnagar, 036, 

Aiii-i-Alil)ari, parganalw of BnlaiulHlialirnocnrd- 
iiig to, 2 i of Meerul, 190; oi;Mu2aJl'arnagar,440. 
Aji'.ira village, jMian'uj, 347. 

Akiiarabad or Agra Hiihali, 3, 

Akbai'i iiarganalw, Bnlandshalii’, 2 ; Moerut, 
190 ; Mimall'aniagar, 036. 

Akbarpnr village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Alfiwalpnr drainage line, Meerul, 208, 
AlienatioaH of laud, Bnlaii(i.shalir, mmlen and 
c'.’clont ol, 71 ; Moerut, 287; MuzaffarcagO]-, 
662-01, 

Aligarlidislriefc, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 8, 10, 1.3, 16, 39, 42. 
Aligarh town, 12, 10. 

AHpnr drainage lino, Moerut, 206. 

Allahabad, eotlon cxporimonls in, 28. 

Alin Afgliiin, founder of Khitnpur e.stato, 66. 
Alluvion and tliluvion, rules for proprietory al- 
luwanofl in oases of, 14, 464. 


I Amir IChdn Bindiiri, irruptions of, 66. 

Anauga, grant made by, 86. 

Anarchy in Bulandsbiilrr diiriug the mutiny, 

92. 

Ancliu ferry, Bulandahalir, 13. 

Anlinnl kingdom, Bulaudshohr, 18; Meerut, 
222 i Muzairiimiigar, 462. 

Anup Jviii, founder of the Biilaudshahr estate, 
3, (i.3, 113. 

An psliabr tahsil, 2, 4, 9, 117. 

Ail(il)BhaIir parganah, 2, .3, 6, 9, 21, 22, 23, 43 ; 
general appeaiauee, 114; hacal history, laud 
rovemiB, 116; population, ocoupatious of the 
peoiilo, 116 ; litstory, 117. 

Anup.sliahr town, 2, 9, 10, 12, 1.3, 14, 16,16, 17 j 
population of, in 1847,41, 63,109 ; site, bazar, 

110 ; piiblie oflicos, fairs and trade. 111 ; his¬ 
tory, 112 

AnIipHliabr braneb of iKo Ganges canal, 216. 
Ajiiipapuii, Malmliir of llio .laiims died at, 601. 
ArauU rnjbalia, Gangca canal, 16. 

Area, Bulamishabr district, 2 j wider frriga-i 
tion, 21 ) under different oropS, 26; Meerut, 
196 (Muzaifarimgar, 449. Comparative state¬ 
ment of, in the Gauges Cnual tract, 648. 

Arhar cultivation, Moerut, 230. 

Avniya village, Bulandsliahr, 2, 118. 

Asoka column in Aleerul, 318, 

Asaeasmont of land rovemie, mode of, Buland- 
slialir, 68 ; Meerut, 284; Muzoffarnagar, 633, 
636, 640-41. 

Ala Asiiwav villagea, Bulandshahr, 118. 

Aupora village, Meerul, 348. 

Aurangabad, Chaudokh village, Bulandshahr, 
118 

Aurangabad police-stalion, Bulandshahr, 2,42. 
Aurangabad Bayyid vdlage, Bulandshahr, 119. 

B. 

BXni KXi.u, saint of the low-casto Bindds, Mu- 
zaifanmgnr, 617, 

Bulmgnrh (iovernmelit stud, 19. 

Bttbugnvh village, Moerut, .348. 

Bndgujar or Bargujar Bajpdts, Nagars driven 
by, troiu, 46 ; aoeounl of, in Bulandshahr, 46 j; 

111 Moerut, 269 j in Muzaltarnagor, 496. 

Baglira or Bagra parganah, Muzaifarimgar, 636 ^ 

pliysical fealuros, fiscal history, 636 ; ianil 
revenue, population, 637 ; oooupntiDna of the 
people, 638. 

Baglira village, Muzaffarnagar, 639, 

Bfigpat or Baglipnt fcalisil, Meerut, 363, 

Bagpat parganah, Meerut, 360 ; population, 362 ; 

occupations of the people, 362. 

B6gpat town, Meerut, 348 ; mnnioipal arrange- 
menta in, 349. 

Bagrasl town, Bulandshahr, 119. 

Bag.s4r toivn, Meerut, 364. 

Bahadurgarh distributary, Ganges canal, 16^ 
Bahadurgarh village, Meerut, 364. 

Bahramhas village, Meerut, 366. 

Bahriya ferry, Bulandshahr, 13, 
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Bahsfinw ov Biheartibliu town, Mourut, 365, 

Eaifl ulan oi; llajplilH, •10-17, ‘106. 

Bdjra seed, cullivalioii ol', in Alourut, 2,30 j Mh- 
Kilfl'iU'unifm', ‘168. 

Biila JJiii, llegaiii, diuigUtci' oi' Madlui I{;io aiu- 
(Ihia, 21W. 

IJaliiiuijlui Halt, ‘10. 

■Jiiiloiii village, Moemt, :165. 

Bainiiunli town, Meenil, .■!56. 

3Baii{l'!niBii Hli'Wiiu, Mcorul, :!01, 212, 213. 

JJiiiuyii eanti', l$iilaM(tsini.in', ‘16, 17 ; Aiucrul, 260; 

Muzallaniagai' ‘107, 607. 

Biiiijara cimle, .'ll, 60 1. 

jiiiiiking ('alal)li‘.liiiU'iilii, Jrecviifc, 31‘1. 

BiuiIcb oi rivei'H, liuliuiilHiialu', 10, 12, 13; 

Meevul, 200, 2I0 ; Miuall’aniiigar, ‘16-1. 
lli'iiish'nila eanic, liulaiiil'ihalir, ‘16. 
lliii'U or liiii'ali, Hiiiiil.y .aoil, H, .'17, .110, &‘i5. 

Bariil villiige, IlalaiHbihiiUr, 110. 
liaiiilMi villiige, Mir/.jll'ai'nagi'j', O.'iO. 
liariui, Akliari lualull, 2, 6, 67. 
llai'aii ditiliii uuik'i' .Vlcbai', 

Jiai'an or BiilauiWIvaUr lalisil, 2 , •!, 0 , 25, 12&. 
llai'ati pargiinali, Hulaniidnilii', 2, ‘1, 6, U), 11, 21, 
22, 24, 27, 37. 13, 16, 30, H7. UO ; (.Uiueral ag- 
poai'anw.', 120 ; iUical luHloi'y, popiUatiou, 
120-21. ' 
Uavan town.—See. /Ji(6iit(is/i<i7o'. 

Haraiivviil Ilioiiy.iH, (21 

Hai'ii 1‘i'alinniui'\ ill'ige, iNieci'iil, H.'iO. 

llunuil piirgiuiali, Mcerul, 36,S. 

IJanuil, town, Mc'urul, 366-67. 

Jliirha SayyldH, 630. 

BAi'liai' (saaie, ‘l!)‘t. 

Jlai'la village, Muzad'aniiigai', 630. 

Uai'luy cnillivatiou in Meerut, 234. 
lliirruu plaiuH, 6. 

B.isl Coi'i'y, liulaudiihalu', 13. 

Jliiuvlyacnate, 601 . 

IJodH o£ I'ivei't), Buliuidslialu', fl ; Moorul, 200, 
210. 

Begaiuabail railway statioii and town, Mcorut, 
218, .3116. 

Begam Hiunni, parifanaliH lapaed after tiio doalli 
uf, .3 ; luNUivy of, 2U‘l ; pi)st,ses.si<)Us, army, 
oharitaldo donations, plauo oX re.sidencc, lioira 
oX, 20 , 1 . 

BogUarazpur Tillage, MnztiiTarnagar, 0‘10. 

Belaun ov Belou village, nulandHhalu', ‘i6,123. 
Bluvuviiwiil village, Mn/ali'anuigar, cut of Iho 
caatci'n duinua oanal al, ‘18-1, 486 ; deaorlp- 
tioii of, 6‘10, 

• Jlluil llajprtls of Kluu'.jn, 60 j invaalcni of, 86. 
lihangel I'orry, liulaiuUluihr, 13. 

Bluit easle, 48, 'tO‘1. 

'BUativiira saline lands, .37. 

Bliawan Jiiiluv lar Nagar villago, Bulandslialir, 
12,3. 

Bliukarlioi'i pnrganali, MvizaHarungar, 6.36, lUO ; 
guiioval iippearanoo, 641 ; IKseal liislory, 612; 
ei'iips, (Ml ; rent-rales, transfers, &e.,'(!U-6 ; 
pupnlation, (117 ; ooenpatiojw of tlie people, 
6,(8*. 

Blinlaii'lu'i'i .villago, MuK.iiruriiagar, 0-18. 
Bluima-SiiinliaUiera pavgaiiah, ATur.all'arnagar, 
Bandy villages in, 416 ; .sitiialion, 648 ; general 
appearaiK u, 640-6(1; irrigalioii, 662 ; uultiva- 
tiou, rent-rates, 063 ; population, oceupationa 
of the people, 051. 


Bhup Singh, Badgujar, founder of Belauu rll- 
Uigf, 123. 

llhur soil, 7-8, 2(1, 6)0, 6,37, 6‘16. 

Bliur village, Uiilandhlialir, 123. 

BUiorapur village, Huliindshalir, 10. 

IJidaidi pargmndi, Muy.iin'iu'imgar, 447, 648 ; 
pliy.sinal fealiU'C.s, llseal liislory, (157-68 ; land 
revenue, 663 ; population, oeenpatlons of tlio 
poopic, 660. 

llidaull village, MuziilVariiagav, ,3i, ,38, GGI. 
lli,jwurii or Hajwiira lown, lUeenit, 3(16. 

Ililaapiir village, l![daiulnl(ahr, 16, 124. 

Hilueli populalien, liiilandahalir, ‘10. 

Biimuli (own, Meerut, 36.6, 
lliMlnioi llimlu scet, '250, 203, ‘107. 

Bligida <‘auaing In.inry to evop.s, Meerut, 246. 
Bolini easte, liidandshahr, 46 ; MuzalUavnagav, 
40 1. 

Itora vlllag'e, llnlandslialir, 12t. 

I'osUin village, Ihilaiidshidir, 121. 

Ihiiiiiilarh's, liul.indiluiUr 1-2; Afoerut, 106; 
Mu/alfarnag.ii', l.lO, 

Iii'aliinaii,, in llnliiiul .Inilir, .16; Meerut, 255 ; 

iMii‘‘'. ilVaroagar, 103, .iH7. 

Buitliiliia (ale-il, Muzell’ani.'igrr, /i.'i7. 

Budh.ma parg.vuali, Mii/,'(ll'.irua'.pn', pliyaieal 
I'eatnvea, 662 ; land v.'veuue, population, 063 ; 
oeeup.ithms of the people, (UM. 

Iluildiiig uiaierials, Hid.null.lialir, ‘10; Meerut, 
21.S; Mu‘y,‘ilVani(i_gar, 4,S7, 

Hulnii(l‘i|i.‘ihr distriel, ansi, 1 ; arlimnUtra'lllv'e 
divisioii.s, 2 ;/!enei‘al appeanmee, 4; lu’lgllt.s, 
6 ; Hiiila, 7 ; rivel'.s, 8 ; ri‘iiies and lakes, 13 ; 
eanalH, II ; eomimmiealions, 16; meleorology, 
17 ; aniiiml kingdom. 111; ilomealie uatlle, 18; 
llsli, 10 ; agriculture, 20; irrigalioii, 21; well 
area, canal area, 22; wasle lands, 24; Nlli- 
llower, oil-M'tidH, 25 ; moile of luislauulvy, 26 ; 
imali'i fai'iii, 27 ; ramiiies and dvmighls, ,31 ; 
famiiie priees, 31 ( woodi, ,33; Halt maiiiifae- 
tiire, 31 1 kiiiikiir, ‘in ; IniiUliug malin'lals, 40 ; 
poimla,lion, 4l; eash's,‘ID; oeeupatioiia, 40; 
luiliilatioiiH, 60i_limgiin,ge, 61 ; (‘iluealien, 62; 
jKisl-olIlee, 63; jails, fl I ; polhsi, 66; iiil'anti- 
eiile, 66; llaeal hiiilory, 66; leading ramilie.s, 
60; tenures, 70; alieiiatioiiN, 71; eultivatioiiH, 
72; rctils, 71; weights and ineaaiin'H, 76; 
fairs, 76; inleresl, 77 ; wages and priees, 77 ; 
land roveniu', 78; iiieoiue-lax, 70; Hlamp.s 
and excise, regial rid ion, eamd revi’iiins HO; 
medical limlory, 81; hialory, 82; (hizetteer, 101. 
Bulaiulshiihr in' Bavaii town, ‘I, 6, 10, 11, 12 , 16, 
16,17, 41, 12l; population, prlneipal I'luniUeB, 
125; Kite, 12(1; piihlie instiliitioiis, 127 ; luu- 
nieiiinlUy, 128 ; liislory, 120 ; railifull, 130. 
nulamlsliahr lahsil and pargaiiali.—See liuran. 
BulaiidHlmliv pnuieh eanal, 12, 14; eonHlnieloil 
as a relief wm'lc, 31. 

liitlloeks, aUeiiipt (ii impriivo Iho breed of, 18. 
Ihiseva vilbige, Mnanll'iiriiagar, 630. 

BuLniva villago, Mii/.dl'ariiagar, 661. 

V. 

tlANAr.s, Hnlandshalir, 14-16; area irrigahsl liy, 
21 ; ell'eets of, on pnlilie heidlli, 23; iiillneiieo 
of. on erops, 24 ; revenue fi'iiin, 80; Meerut, 
214; revenue from, .318; MuzaltariuiKaj:, 466* 
68C. 
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Caaal escapes of the Kali aadi, 10-11. 
Caiitomucuta, Moemt, 317. 

Ciiatoa, Biilandslialir, 45-49 j Meenii, 256-07; 
dislributiiin of, according to cultivation, 208 j 
Muzaffiu'iiiiH'ar, 49.3-511. 

Cattle disoasc, liulandslialir, 19. 

Ciiivnpore, cotton cxperiuiciita in tlie model 
farm of, 27, 28. 

Oeusus statistic.s, Bulandahohr, 41-50 ; Meerut, 
249-09 J Muzaifarimgar, 488-613. 
soil, 460. 

CItaUsa famine, 31. 

Cluind, llimlii Uaja of Aurangabad, 118. 
Chantllawad village, Meerut, 366. 

ClmndauHi town, 10 . 

Ohnndi, cotton experiments in, 27, 28 . 
OliandL'iiRcn, Baja of Barau, 86. 

Cliartlisiwal jiarganali, MuzalXarnagar, 446-47 ; 
physical features, fiscal history, 605 j laud ve- 
Tomio, pnpulatiou, 06(i; occupations of the 
people, 007. 

Charfchawal town, MiuafEurnagar, 064. 

Chalti'.'i or Chlmtari estate, Buiandshahr, 46, 62. 
Chalai'i vUlagp, Hulandshalir, 130. 

Chauilhris oiwaistu huadiiiun, 12,5, 270. 

Chauhiin Itajputs, lancK held by, iu liiilaiulshalir, 
47; Mccvul, 259,202 •, Muzaif.U'Uiigar, -ty'. 
Cllaulcla village, llulanddmlir, 2.1. 

Chauudera village, Buhindihalir, 12,131. 
Chausiiua villngt', Muzall'aniagar, 067. 

Chhapiir village, iMuzall.u'iiagav, 668. 
CUhapraula village, Bulandshahr, 131. 
UlihapraulL pargiuiah, Meerut, 386 ; settlement. 

population, 367j oecuputiotis of the people, 368. 
CUIiaprauli village, Meerut, 368. 

Ohhatari village, Bulaudshahv, 3. 

Ciihoiya river, 13, 24, 207, 212. 

CliUaauu village, Liulandshalir, 131. 

Cliuil soil, 460. 

01i{)hi village and railway station, Bulaudshahr, 
16, 17, 131. 

Clu'istiau pojnilalioti, BulaiKlahnliv, 43,49 j Moc- 
rul, 273) Muzall’aniagar, 439. 

Christian Missions, 272. 

Civil and criminal jiiristlloliou, Bul.andshalir, 4 ; 
Moerui, 2()0. 

Clhuate, liulandaliahr, 17 j Meerut, 219 ; Muiaf- 
farnagar, 461. 

Coinage, Meorut, 315. 

Counuunicatiou, means of, Eulandaliahr, 16) 
Mucriit, 218 j M uzailarnagar, 459, 
Conilsoatien.s of laud, 4. 

Cost of ciiltivalion, Muzaffarnagar, 470. 

Colton cultivation, Bulaiulslialu’, 27, 28; Meerut, 
231. 

Courts, numhorof,Buiand»liahr, 4; Meerut, 200; 
Muzallarnagar, 443. 

Crime statistics, Ilulaudshahi', 66; Meerut, 278 j 
Muzalfarnagar, 621. 

Crops, Bulandshahr, 24, 30; Meerut, 226, 37 •, 
Mnzafl'aruagar, 463, 69 ; irrigated hy oiinala, 
483, 484. 

Cultivated area, Bulaudshahv, 2, 20, 21; Meerut, 
239 ; Muzaitarnagar, 476, 63.3, 34, 648. 
Cultivating classes, condition of Meerut, 297-98. 
•Customs of the people, rtulaiidshahr, 61; Meerut, 
270) Muzafifarnagar, 614. 

X>. 

D.vnituwA or Dahathuwa town, Meerut, 369. 


in 


D&dri pavgnnah, Bulandshahr, 2, 3, 6, 8,12,13, 
14,21,22,2.3,34,42,43 ; pliy.sical appearance, 
131; flsealliislM'y, 132 ; population, land reve¬ 
nue, 133; occupations of tilt' ivople, history, 
134; allcratioiis of the assessment, 636. 

Dadri village and railway station, Bulandslmhr, 
2, 16, 134-36. 

Badri village, Moerut, 369. 

Bdlia village, Mferut, 309. 

Dahnra village, Meerut, 14. 

TMhra soil, 7, 8,1^0, 449, 637, 

Danda soil, 637. 

Dankaur, Akhari mahal, 2,3. 

Bankaur pavgai'ah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 5, 8,12, 
13, 21, 22, 23, 34 ; Khdri tract in, 38; census, 
details of, 43; general appearance, 137; fiscal 
history, 138; population, conditions of the 
people, 139 ; pistory, I40. 

Baukaur town, Bnlandsliahr, 3,8,9,42,43, 13.5-36. 

Bargahi Singh eff Chhatari, villageB given to 3; 

Basa caste, 46,264,497. 

Basnaparganaln Meerut, 14 ; situation and con¬ 
dition of, 370 i fiscal liistory, population, 371; 
occupations of the people, 372. 

Basna town, MV-crut, 369-70. 

I Balcri, trigoiioiuctrical survey Etation, Meerut, 


372. 

Baulatpur villaf??. Bulandshahr, 136. 

Baurala village, h3oevut,,372. 

Beaths ifrom 80)11^13-1)1168 and wild beasts, Bniand* 
shahr, 18) Meerut, 22.3 ; Muzaffarnagar, 462. 

Beep ploughin;? failure in India, 28. 

Betili district, 9, 4, 9, 42. 

BeMUown, 6,7.8,JC, 31; saltimpoitedfrom,40. 

Behli .sirk&r and subah, 3. 

Bchli road, 219- 

Behca station uf great tvigouoinatrioal survey, 
Muzall’aniagar, 668. 

Bciisity of population, Bulandshahr, 43. 

Devi Piilamdeli, temple of, 516. 

Bliagal clan of Kiadu Mcos, Meerut, 265. 

Dhdk {hum P'oiulosu) jungle, Bulaudshahr, 
6, 13, 24; Meerut. 202. 

Bhiivakpur village, Bulandshahr, 140. 

Bhavmpiir estate. Biilandsliahr, 62. 

Bharmpur vilhvgc, Bulandshabr, 141. 

Bharmpura village. Muzaltanuigor, 668- 

Bhauiaua town, Meerut, 372. 

Bhauli'-i village, Meerut, 372. 

Blic, class of jMs, Meerul, 260.^ 

Dibal talisili, transferred to Anupshalri, 4. 

Bibiii, Akbariiflahal,2,3. 

Bllwii parganalb Bulandshahr, 2, 5, ^ 9, 10, 21, 
22 23 43 ■ lands held by Ba.jputa in, 46, 4-7 ; 
genei'al appearance, 142 ; fiscal history, 143, 
land revenue, population, 144; history,ooou- 
patiouB of the people, 145. 

Bibiii town and rail’way station. 

Bite, 2, 16,14l i history, 142. 

Bidwilna salt, 4d- 

Bigiimbara Jatfa sect, 602. 

Bippur ferry, iluland^ahr, 13> -■ 

Bistributarios df the Ganges capal, 16. 

Bistribution of produce, Meerut, 302. 

Biyauatpnr village, Bulaudshahr, 6. 

Do/asli soil, 8. , 

•Dnhni villaBe MecTut, 373. 

BoSc animfla. Bulandshahr, 18-19; Meenit, 

223 • Muzaffnrn'agar, 462. 


Bulandshahr 
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Dor Inscription of Pritlih-Aj, 65. 

Dor Rajputs, Meerut, 268. 

Drainage liuea,MoGriH,203-206; MuznfCarnagav, 
484. 

Drona-cliar (Droiia acliSrya), founder of Dnn- 
Icaur toini, Buliuiilshalu', 136. 

Drouglits, DnlandBljalir, 31-32; Muzalfarnagar, 
486. 

Dufil), Upper, liulaudalialir, situated in, 1; 
Ji'amiiics in, 31. 

Dudb of Ulc, Xlindan niid KSli nadi, Muzailiir- 
nitgnr, 445. 

Du/iara or niarnliy lauds, Bulandshalir, 24. 
Duiidi Kbin, rolielliou of, 60, Gi. 


E. 

East Indian Railnrny, 1(1, 

Eastern .Tamim oniiiil, 2M-I6; Muzaffiavimgav, 
447, 467-81. 

Educational statistics, Bulandshalu', 62-63; 

Moorut, 274-76; Muzaffarmigar, 610 . 

ElifasU soil, 8. 

EloYation, Dulandalinlir, 4.—See also Heights. 
EaUtoa, number oC, Bulandaluilw, 2 , 72 ; Meerut, 
287 ; Muzattarnagar, 686. 

E.vfisc rryenue, Bulajiil.sJiabr, 7,7; Mecrul, 3)0 
Muzall'iirnagar, 6H7. 

ExpoiidiUUT, LiiUandaluilu', 78; Mc-piul, 310 
Muzaltacnagar, 686. 

Exports, Hnlaiulslialir, 70; Moorut, 307-8 
Muzaffarnagiir, 684-85. 

Expulsion of rebels from Bnlandshahr, 04, 

E, 

EAina, DulnndahaUr, 70; Meerut, 310. 

Eamiuca, Bulandshabr, 31-33; Moorut, 247, 
300 ; Muzivffarnagar, 486-48(1. 

Enrhiidpnr village, Bnlandsliidu', 40. 

Eiirida ferry, BiiliindsliaUr, 13. 

Earidnugar tnirn, flloorut, .373. 

Earms, origin of, Muzairarinigiir, 628. 
Earruklinagar village, Mi'orul, 37;i. 

Eatcbgiuii braneli, Uanges canal, 16 . 

Eatolipur cut of tlwi Eastern .liiiuna canal, .184. 
Eorries, Bulandslialir, 13-14 ; Moorut, 210, 211; 
MuziifrarlUigiir, 458, 

Eirozpur, doscriptinn of, by Tiiufir, 322. 

Eisoal history, Bnlandshahr, 65 ; Meerut, 280 ; 
Muzallsriiagnr, 623. 

Eisoal sub-divisions of Buiandshahr, eliangos in, 
3, 4. 

Eial), Bulandshalu', 13-20 ; Meerut, 221 ;MuzaE- 
farnagnr, 403. 

Eisiung population, Buiandshahr, 2; Moorut, 

22 , 1 . 

Eloods, Buiandshahr, 9, 13 ; Moorut, 247. 

Eorde, Buiandshahr, 14. 

Eorination of tho (iislrict of Bnlandshahr, 3; 

Meerut, 197 ; Mnzairarungar, 442 . 

Emits, Moorut, 238. 

G. 


Gadtiis tribe, Meerut, 260. 

Gadhi Dihhar or Giirhl Dtiblinr village, Muzaf- 
farnagar, 668, 


Galfiothi town, Buiandshahr, 4, 6, 10, 42,146. 

Ganges canal, 13 , !4, 16, 214, 21G, 466, 486. 

Gaugob-Kdli iiijiih, Muziiffanuigar, 415. 

Gauges river, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 13,16, 20, 22, 27, 
2o9, 444, 463. 

Gangolu town, Muzah’aviiag.ar, 069. 

Gnrabpnr village, [iuhiiidshahr, 34. 

tJarapur village, Bulaiulslmhr, 38. 

Garden vcgotahles, Meerut, 236. 

Garhi village, Meerut, 334. 

Garluiiukhlcsar pargunali, Moorut, 376 ; sottle- 
nieiits and population, 370 ; oeciipalions of 
the people, 377. 

Garluiiuklitesar town, Meerut, 209,373; history, 
374. 

GavUiiinklcsar glidl, 210 . 

GarliniuktcHur road, 2 1 9. 

Ganr Briihmjuis, Buiandshahr, 46, 69 ; Meerut, 
2DG; Muzall'anagav, 493. 

Gaulaiu Brahmans, 45. 

Guweir pulse cuUivation, Meoriil, 231. 

Gazotlccr, Buiandshahr, lOl; Meerut, 317; Mu- 
zalVariiiigar, 636. 

Geiioral a]>pciirauco, linlandshahr, 4-7 ; Moorut, 
201; Miunlfarnagar, 443. 

Gesnpur village, Hulandshahv, 14, 15. 

Ghaiaa-ud-din Xughlik, Sultan, 47. 

GintAiabjiil salt niabfil, .34, .37, 

Gliaziahad railway station, 218; lalisil, 381. 

Glmziahad town, Meeml, 377;immicipality, 379 ; 
history, 380. 

(thur soil, 160 

GogiiVir, II sainl wonsliipiied by linth liindiia and 
Musahnans in Muzaliainagar, 6iG. 

Gohva village, Meerut, 381. 

GopAlganj villngo, Bulaiulslmlir, 30. 

Gordhanpiir iiargaunh, Wu/alViirimgar, 413, 46,3, 
667; physiual teaturos, 009; land roveiiuo, 070; 
population, 071; ooeupatlons of tho people, 
072 . 

Gordlianpur village, Ariizall’iU'nagar, 072, 

Gram cultivation in Meenil, 236. 

Grand'rrimk Roml, IJuIaiulshabr, 10; Jicenit, 
219, Mu/,alliu'nagar, 469. 

Giiiar caste, HiilamlHliiihr, 31,48; Meerut, 20.3, 
290; MuzaH'nrnagiu', 688; coiuluct iliiviug llio 
niuliny, 90, 91, 327. 

Guiar granlees in Muzairanuigar, 620. 

Gujiu'pur vilbigi', Bulaudshalir, 38, 

Gupta iiise,riplioii, 82. 

Giilavillagu, MiizafTarimgar, 672. 

Gurgaon district, 2 ; lauiiuu in, 81 . 

II. 

IlAnraiTiofia, Bnlandshahr, BO; Moorut, 271; 
Miizad'arnagar, 614. 

riakiliid Khun, aiiiil of Baran, founder of Mfui- 
garli estalo, 0 1 . 

Ilfipur lahsil, Meerut, 887. 

Ilipnr parganah, Meerut, 19, 386, 

Iliipiir ton II, Moeriil, 13; sile, 381; population, 
382 ; niunieipaUly, 383 ; hislory, 38 i. 

Ilardalta, leader cif Dor Rajpiilsl 84, 268. 

Ilarianii, eatfle, 18 , 19 . 

Ilariiina, oinigrants from, during the famine of 
1837-38, !H. 

ITiisanpur village, MuzalTarnagav, 673. 

Ilaslitiapur jiargaiinh, Meerut, 388. 

Ilastinapur town, Mecrul, 387. 
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Fliitimabad village, Bulaiulshalir, 147, 

Hftiveli, dastur under Akbar, 3. 
liaighta, Bulaiidslialir, (i; Meerut, SO!; Muznf- 
fanmgar, 448. 

Hole, a elasa ol Jala, 260. 

Hindau river, 4, 8, 9, 13, 13, 20, 211, 454. 

Hiudn piumlftUoii, Bulanclalialir, 2, 41, 42, 43, 
44; Meerut, 196; Muzilllnruagar, 440, 488. 
Iliugiuiglidt cotton, 27, 29, 
lliatory, Bulaudalialir, 82; Meerut, 318; Mn-i 
zaHarimgar, 587. 

Holkar, irrujitioua of, 66. 

Ilorac-lieediug, Bulaudalialir, 19 ; Meerut, 233; 

MuzafTariiagnr, 463, 

Ilusaiupur village, MuzaHarnagar, 673. 

I, 


Iuawaua's village, Muzaifarnagar, 674. 
Implemciits of luiebandry, Meerut, 227 ; Muzaf- 
farimgar, 471. 

luchauli village, Meerut, 390. 

Iiieouie-lax, liuliiudHlialir, 79;'Meerut, 316; 
Muzallariiagar, 686. 

IncroaBC in laud tevoiiue due to caual in Mu- 
zall'arnagar, 478-480. 
ludinu-corn erop, iteerut, 229. 

Indigonoua drugs, Buluudsiialir, 81; Muzailar- 
nagar, 634. 

Indigo plaulatiou, Meerut, 236. 
ludigo lai'tories, Meerut, 308-309. 
lucU'ivpura, or luodorn Indore, 83. 

Inl'antioWo, Bulnndshahi', 60 ; Meerut, 279 ; 
Muzallarnngar, 622. 

.Infirm population, Bulandsliahr, 44; Meerut, 
363 ■ Muzallariiagar, 492. 

Inlialiitants,—See Population. 

Injury cauaed by canal in Muzaffiarnagar, 476. 
IiineriutionH, Bulaiulalialit, 60. 

Intereat rate, Bulandshalir, 77; Meerut, 313 ; 
Muzaffarniigar, 682, 

' Inundation, 9, 209. , „ „ nr 

Irrigation, Bulandshalir, 21 ; Meerut, 339; Mu- 
zaffariiagar, 474 ; from the Iliiidan river, 12 ; 
Cxangea caual, 476; Eastern Jumna caual, 
480. 

U • 

jAdANPun, village Bulandsliahr, 38. 

Jagauli village, Meerut, 390. 

Jahanglrahad town, Bulandsliahr, population 
in 1847, 41 ; founded by Anup Km, 63; 

site, 147. , , , T. , 

Jaliangirpur village, Bulambshalir, 148, 

Jail Blatistlea, Bulandshalir, 64-66 ; Mocrut, 
279 ; Muzaffarnagivt, S22. 

Jaina temple, 161. , r x j, 

Jaina Bcot, 497-498 ; liteiature and 
499 ; general view of belief of the, 601, dit- 

formioos of ritual of the, 602 . 

Jahilahad parganah, Meerut, condition of, soi^ 
tleraent populations, occupations of the 
people, 390-92. 

Jalalabad town, Meerut. 399. 

Jalalabad town, Miizaffarnagar, 674. 

Jama Mrajid, Meerut. 392. _ 

Jnnamejdya, a Mahabharata prmee, Sb4, 607, 

Jlini KaUn village, Meerut, 392. 


Jniisatli tah'il, Muzallaruagar, 666, 

Jansath parganah, Muziilrarnagar, physical fea¬ 
tures, h76; fiscal history, 677 ; rent-rates 
676; population, 679; occupations of the 
people, 680 . 

Jansath town, Muzaffarnagar, 605, 675 . 

Jansath fnmily, rise of, 601 . 

J.TCauli village, Bulandshalir, 40. 

Jarclmor Jharcha town, Bulandshahr, 149 . 
Jasiipuu ferry, Bulandshahr, 40 
Jfit caste, Bulandshahr, 48, 66; Meerut sco 
262, V90 i Muzaffarnagar, 587. ’ ’ 

Jaiila village, MuzafEarnagnr, s.^O. 

Jevfar iiar.gauah, Bulandshahr, 2 , 4, 5, 8, 13 , a I, 
22, 23 ; hhdii tract of, ,38 ; census details of! 
43 ; general appearance, fiscal history, 151 ! 
land revenue, population, 162; occupations 
of the people, historj', 163, 

Jewar town, Bulandshahr, 9, 13,16, 39; popu¬ 
lation in 1847, 41 ; site, 149; history, 150. 
Jewar, Akbari mnhal, 2 , 3. 

Jhahda ferry, Bulandshahr, 13, 

Jhajar town, Bulandshahr, 6, 16, 43 ; history, 
154. 

Jhanjhiina parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 678; phy¬ 
sical fealuics, 682; fiscal history, laud re¬ 
venue, 083; population, occupations of the 
people, 684, 

Jhanjhana town, Muzaffarnagar, 682. 

Jhfls, Bulandshahr, 14; Meerut, 317 ; Muzaffar- 
nagar, 458. 

Jhont village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

.lohara village, Bulandshahr, 12. 

Jodr seed, cultivation, Meerut, 230 ; Muzaffar- 
ungar, 468, 

Jumna river, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 16, 20, 22, 24, 
27, 31, 32, 34, 35, 38, 210, 463. 

Jumiia canal, e.ostem, 914. 

Jungle tracts, Bulandshahr, 6, 8. 

K. 

Kajjul, refugees from, in Bulandshahr, 3, 
Kachhwiiha tribe, 496. 

Kahwai viUnge, Meerut, 392. 

Kaili village, Meerut, 392. 

Itaivana parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 668 ; physi¬ 
cal features, transfers of lands, 687 ; laud re¬ 
venue, population, occupations of the people, 
688 . 

Kail ana town, Muzaffarnagar, 685. 

Ifalda village, Bulandshahr, 6. 

Kalidna observatory of Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, Muzaffarnagar, 689. 

Kdlinadi, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20, 34, 36, 37. 

Kali uadi, cast, 8. 13, IS, 102, 204, 445, 466. 
Kali-IIindan Duab, 444. 

Kali-Ganges Duab, 445. 

Kdllca village, Bulandshahr, 27. 

Kamboh tribe, Meerut, 267,292. 

Kamar-ud-din Kh&ii, intrigues of, 606. 
Kaiiaujiya caste, 46, 494. 

Kandhla parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 441 ; physi¬ 
cal features, 691 : land revenue, population, 
692; occupations of the people, history, 699. 
Kandhla town, Muzaffarnagar, population, 689 i 
site, municipality, 690. 

Kangni crop, Meerut, 233. 

Kankar Khera village, Meerut, 893, 
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ifi 

Kiiiiiingo family, Meornl., 233. 

ICnpoi rillago, BulaiKhlmlir, IfiS. 

Ifaraiilins town, liulauilsilmlir, 155. 

KiiraribiiH lorry, Hulmiilalialir, ig, 

ICiu'iifiwal vlllago, Mourul, 39.3. 
larol villago, Uiilamlahahr, 165. 
lavou or Karvvan naili, 12 , 1 s, 16 . 

(aainipiir village, Aleerul, 393. 
hiiami town, BiilarulHlialiv, 13, 38, 1.56. 

{iisna, Akbari iiiahal, 2, 3, 4. 

'Cabumbhi village, Biilaiubihahr, IJ, 16, 

Kiillia river, 447. 
viiyaLh canto, 2(1, 263, 

Ciizia oC HulaiKl.MliaUr town, 125. 

{eHlui])ur .Satlila village, Jiiiljuidriialir, 156. 
WhiUlir or low laniln, 6, 8 , 1(), 24, 27, 34 ; origin, 
of, 34 1 proilueeH wilt in BulaiulMhahr, 35, 37 ; 
coinpi'incn tlie khui'i tmoL oC Diuikaur, 38. 
KhdiUr iianlure lamln ol' Meerut, 2 l).'l, 2U6. 

KhAilir ol liiiulaii river, Meerul, 21 1. 

CliliiHinr Chtate, lUilnnilHlialir, 0.5. 
ilianimr town, UnlaniUhalir, 160. 

IVidn, or nulpliale of aoda, Irae.la ImiireKiialed 
willi, niiunil'aetnre of, oi'igin of, 38 j varietiea 
of, 89, 

cropB, Bulandshalit, 21 , 23, 94 , 20 i Mco- 
riit, 226 i Muzalfarnagar, 404, 407, 637, 646. 
tharkoda town, Meerul, 303. 

Cluiniya well, Aleeriil, 245. 

UiiUauliiinigaiinh, Miiiwniiniagar, 094 j general 
appearanoo, nollH, 696 i oropn, IKeal liiatory, 
090 ; popnlalUm, 698 5 iioonpatuma o£ the 
people, hiHtory, ti9 9. 

KhfitauU town, M uzad'amngar, 603 j railway 
alation, 2 18 . 

KUokava Talr, Meerut, 310. 

Klu'kava drainage Hue, 200. 

Khukara town, Moorut, 303. 

Kliaiinan Kao, alius GobindKao, non oC tiro Cliitor 

Kaja,47, 

Khfit'ja tahnil, Jlulatulfilialir, U, 4, 8, 2.5, 160. 
ICliurja parganali, liulandHliahr, 2, 4, 5 j saline 
tracts in, 37; sallpulro works in, 40 j wiibiks, 
clotails ol, 4.3 s lands liold by Kajpdts in, 46 ; 
gonoral appearance, 103; lineal I list ory, land 
revenue, 104; population, oeoupalions ol llio 
people, 166; iiistory, 166. 

Klidrja town, KulanclMliahr, 7, 12 , ifi, 10 ; popu¬ 
lation in 1847, 41 ; population in 1872, 167 ; 
site, 168 ; Munieipalily, 160 ; loeal institu¬ 
tions, 101 ; trade, lusloVy, 02. 

Klidrja, Akbari maliiil, I, 2 , 3. 

Khdrja railway station, 18, I7. 

Kirtbal drainage selieuio, 208. 

Kirthal village, Meerul, 394, 

KitUor parganah, Mccnit, ilsoal Iiistory, 395 ; 
poimlation, 398 ; oeoupations of tiio pooidc, 

397 . 

Kithor town, Meerut, 394. 

Kithor rajbaha, Ganges eauiil, 16. 

Koilbranoh, Ganges canal, I5. 

Koil, tnahlllB comprising sitkilr of, 3, 

Kot village, Bulaudshahr, 6, 12, 14, 186. 

Kotbsra village, Mur.alfacnagar, 762. 

Ktisiini river, 204, 417, 460. 

KnolicTiEsar jhil, Bulaudslialir, 14. 

Kuohehesar village, Bulaudshahr, 167. 

Kunkur found in Bulaudshahr, 40, 41 ; Muiof- 
iftrnagsr, 488. 


Kulilna parganah, Meorut, 897 ; setllemonls, 
jiopulalioii, 398 ; occupations of the people, 
899. 

ICutami town, Meerul, 397. 

Kutub-ud-diuj invasion by, 86. 

B, 


I.AKitM.—See JMh. 

I.alkliiiiii family, MusalmiiiiB, Badgdjars, 46, 
69-62. 

liiiiul revenue, Dulaudsliabr, 2, 22, 09 ; Meorut, 
316 ; Muzall'ai'iiagar, 686. 
language of Bolamlshalir, 51 ; Meerul, 277 ; 
M iizall'ai iii;gar, 618. 

lalilmles and longiliides, Bnlandshahr, 2; 

Meerut, 190 ; Mimall'anuigar, 410 . 

Liiwar village, Meerul, 4"0, 
laaidiiig I'limilics, Biihuiilsliahr, 59 ; Meerut, 290. 
I/ime, niaiiuraotuu' ol, in Meerut, 2iH. 
liodhi village, Bulaudshahr, 40. 

Boluiri village, Muzallariiiif’ar, 702. 

Boni parganah, Meerut, liseal history, 401 ; 
piopulation, 402 ; occupationB ol the people, 

Beni town, Meerut, 400. 


M. 


MAUAKUtra village, BnlaiuMiahr, 40 . 

Miidho liao, Mariial (a jiiglnlar oi Mfi’figarh, 88 . 
Malmlur, leaeher of the .laiiias, 600 . 

Mahttln of Bulandshalu' undor Akhar, ,3, 
MahcHri sect, 497. 

Maitliila liraiimaus, 404. 

Makanpur gliill, 107. 

Miilagarh oslato, 64. 

Miilagarli village, Bulandshalir, 167-168. 
Mulugarli or Sentha, Akbari pargiuiah.—Sen 

SVHUUt, 

Maliigarh relicis, 337. 

Malakpur estate, (i.5. 

Malikpur Aklavri mablil, 2, 3 . 

Malakpur town, Bulaiidahnhr, 168, 

Miimnii khiird village, Bulaudshahr, 109, 

Mail village, Mi'iirul, 404. 

Miinda ferry, Bulaudshahr, 1 . 3 , 

Maugrauli village, Hulandshahr, 8, 1 , 3 . 
Mauulai’tiii'os, llulniiilslialir, 70; Meerut ,306 
M.muring for eullivatii.n, liulauduhidir. 28. go- 
Meerul, 220 ; Mnzall'iirnagav, ‘ 169 . ' 

.A'' ''‘'ll >^li«nl lamily, 

Bulauihhahr, 62. 

filarlmllii'., ronioval of parganah eapilal from 
SeuUia to Agaiita hy.dislriol ol Duliuulshahr 
eoiiipierod £rom, ,3 ; (levaslnlloii of Dmih hy, 
31 ; of Mu'ivgarh, 88 ; tihiiKiin Kiidir didivei'.* 
ed up to tlie, ,324 ; terms madu with Sikhs 
hy. Oil, 


iviarica iiuiocJC, 355. 


Miirwiiri caste, '16. 

famine of 
Bohrag of Buland- 

Bliahr, 45. 


Mawiiim (ahsil, Moorut, 405. 
Mawiina town, Meorut, 404, 
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Meiiniresiintlweljflita.Biilimilahahr.TS; Meerut, 

31 Ij Muziill:ai'uaH:ar, u7d. 

Me.lii'.il hiiilcuy, Biiljuiddlialir, 81; Meerut, 341 ; 
Muzailaruiipiiir, (i30. 

Meoi'ut dial,riot, boundaries and area, adininia- 
tralivo (ilvisiona, 190 j iormatiou of the dis- 
triot, 197 j general appoaranee, heights, 20l; 
waste laud, scjila, 209 j lines of drainage, 203, 
208 ; rivoi'H, 20!); oanala, 211; jliils, 217 ; roads, 
218 J eiiinatc, 219; rain-fall, 220 ; meteorology, 
221; animal Idngdoin, snakes, 222; domestic 
cattle, luiraea, 223; llali, 224; rotation of 
crops, 22f) j manure, 228 ; crops and their cul¬ 
tivation, 227 ; fruit trees, 238 ; irrigation, 239; 
blights, 24C ; famines, 247 ; huilding material, 
248; salt inanuFacture, population, 249 ; castes, 
285; customs, 270; hahilations, 271; religion, 
272; education, 274; printing presses, lan¬ 
guage, post-oilico, 277 ; telegraph, police, 278; 
infanticide, jails, 279 ;fiscal history, 280 ;mode 
of assoasmoul, 284; tenures, 285 ; alienation, 
287; iniiuentlal families, 290; tenant hold¬ 
ings, 29(1 J size of koldiuga, cultivating classes, 
297 ; agrioiiltnral wages, 298 ; rents, 3()0; dis- 
ti'ibuiion of pradueo, 302; wages, 303 ; prices, 
304; trade and luanufacturo, 306; revenue, 
;iIS ; llinUiry, 318; muliny, 324; medical his¬ 
tory, 341 j Gazetloer, 347. 

Meerut tahail, 198. 

Meerut parganab, pbyBical features, 414; irrl- 
ga(l<>\i, llseal history, 4IS ; popuiatfon, 416. 

Muerut town, uiuliallaa,405 j placesofnole, 406; 
populalion, 407; municipality and trade, 408; 
cantonmeuts, 409; water, drainage, 410; 
climate, 411; routes, liistory, 413. 

Meerut pillar, 318, 

Melons of Meerut, 236. 

Mcos and Dora driven out by Bndgujars, 46, 

Meteorology oC Bulatidsliaiir, 17; Meerut, 
221 ; MuzalTavnaggar, 461. 

Mowat Imllocks, 18. 

MewtlU MusaliUilns, Bulaudshttbr, 49, 84; Mee¬ 
rut, ’07. 

Mills worked by rauai, !, 16, 468. 

Mininpnr town, MuzalEarnagav, 703. 

Mi-inn soil, Muzafl'arnagiir, 449, .637. 

MillilhopiU’ village, BulaiulsUaUr, 169. 

Moilo of oollootion of revenue in Meerut, 286, 

Model farm, Bulandslialir, 27-31. 

Mobat, a B&lhor Kajput, 293. 

hforiia village, Mimiltarnagiir, 703. 

Mortuary returns, Bulanilshalir, 82; Meerut, 
.''44i Muzaifarnagar, 0.32. 

Jfol/i grain oultivatioii in Meerut, 231; Muzaf- 
faruaglir, 40R, 

Mubiirakinir salt factory, 36 

Mugbals, Buland.Hlmhr, 49; Meerut, 467, Mu- 
zattarnngar, 611. 

Miilcarrab Khan, a jagirdar in Muzaffarnagar, 
639, 

Munch or mttjliola soil, 8. 

Munda Khera village, Bulandsbahr, 15, 

Munda Klu'ra rujhuhci. Ganges canal, 16. 

Mhifi enUivalioii, Meerut, 232. 

Murildnagar I’obels, 336, 338. 

Muriulnagar village, Meerut, 417. 

Miu'tbal parganab, Aligarh disirict, 10. 

Musalman population, Bulnndslialir, 2, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 49 ; Moorut, 196, 260 ; Muzaffarnagar, 
440, 488. 


Mutiny, Bulandsbahr, 89,90; Meerut, 324-330; 
Aluzafuirnngar, tl s4-ii 30. 

Muzalfarnagar Daini, a station of Great Trign- 
nometiical Survey in Sfeerut, 4 18 , 

Muzaltarnagar district, huuudaries, area, 439; 
administrative divisions, 440; physical fea¬ 
tures, 443; lieight.s, 448; areas at various 
times, soil, 449; re/iandits reclamation, 460; 
rivers, 45S; canals, 456; navigation, jlii'-i, 
ferries, 458; cormnmiications, 459; cluimie, 
rain-fall, 459; auiraal kingdom, 462; vegeta- 
ble kingdom, 463; cultivation in 1810-4', 
464; comparison of produce, 466; rice and 
cane, 467; tuannre|46g; cost of onltivation, 
470; implements, 471; irrigation, 474; drain¬ 
age operations, 484; famines and drougl’.t, 
485; building materials, 487 ; population, 
488; castes, 49.3; oceupatious of the people, 
612; habitations, 614; religion, 615; lan¬ 
guage, 618; education, 519; police, 521; jails, 
infanticide, 622 ; fiscal history, 52:1; tenures, 
660; transfers, 652; proprietary castes, 553; 
tenants, 665; rents, 669; produce per acre, 
672; prices of land, 570; prices of produce, 
678; interest, wages, 682; trade, 6 84 ; reve¬ 
nue, 586; stamps, registration, 586; excise, 
history, 687; mutiny, 624 ; medical history, 
630; Gazetteer, 636. 

Muzaffiarnagar tahsU, 667. 

Muzoffamagar pargauBh, 667; general appear¬ 
ance, 706; fiscal history, 707 ; ItTigation, 
70S; crops, 709; population, 7\l-, occupu- 
tions of the people, history, 712; changes in 
proprietary rights, 714; causes of decrease 
in population, 715. 

Muzalfarnagar town, population, 703; public 
offices, sanitation, 704 ; municipality, 706. 

MuznfEarnagar and Shaadi road, 469. 

N. 

IfADin SuAH, inroad of, causing famine, 81. 

Kiiga tribe, 509. 

Kagan nadi, 485; 

Nagars, or Giijrdti Brahmans, 46. 

Nagor bniloolts, 18, 19. 

Kabar Ali Khan of the T.alkham family, 61-62. 

Nain Singh, founder of Gujar family in Meerut, 
200, 355. 

Najnf Kban,opposerof the Sikh-HohlUa confeder¬ 
acy in Aluzalfarnagar, 607. 

Karora, liead-guartora of the lower Gangea 
canal, 4; ferry at, 13. 

■Nausherpur village, Muttra district, 1.3. 

Navigation capabilities of rivers, 10,1 '^,211, 
454 ; of canals, 16, 210-17, 458. 

Niloha villago, Meerut, 418. 

Kirbbun linjpfits of Meeimt, 269. 

Nirpara village, Meerut, 418. 

Niwdri village, Meerut, 4 1 a. 

Nizampur village, Meerut, 418. 

O . 

OccurATioNS of the people, Bulandshahr, 49 ■ 
Meerut, 268 ; Muzalfarnagar, 612. . . 

Occupancy statements, Mnzaffnrnagar, 666,667. 

Otl’Kced ouitivation, Bulandshahr, 26. 

Olchln Tilings, Bulandshahr, 9. 

Qudh and RohUkhand Railway, 16, 17. 
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V. 

Paohovon Biilino tracts, .tV. 

Paliaaii inirffUJiali, Uulaiid.slialii’, 2, 4fi, 10, H, 
21, 22, 2,') j siillpc'tru works ill, 40; rensua, 
ilclails of, SI!} lauds held by in, 40; 

ftciu'i'al appwii'iiJU'C', (iauiil liiaLory, 170;]iiml 
ri'Yi'nuc, poimlatioii, 171; ucumniUous of 
Dio pi'ojilo, liislory, l7a. 

I’lihiisu town, lUilaiKlsIiiibr, IGO, 

Puhiisii obliiU', liulandsliiiUr, (12. 

ridiisu, Akbari iiiiilml, 2 , 3, 4. 

I’liliiiaii forry, liiiliindHlialir, 13. 

Palnisii family, liad(<i'i.iarM, 40. 

Piili, the luiiiio iif llohra otisti’, 4G. 

I’lUra I'alla, traiiHos uinial, 10, IG. 

Puiiiiial, bill 111 ) of, 11,'). 

I’ai'i^iuuihs of llio Jluliindahahr <riHlru',t, 2; de¬ 
tails anil III'I'IL of, 21; ui'lisus didiiila of, 43 ; 
of llid IiU'oriil dmtrii't, 108, 190. 

Pargiiiiali soli'i'luiiis, Mi'onit, 2S2. 

PiU'ii'.llliatKiii'li rujbuha, (taii^foa canal, IG. 

I'lmchlnUKuril town, Meeriitr, 41H. 

Parlii v‘<in('li, a Jiiikhini Sulnidar, 290. 

I’arlali Sinnli, liadKnjai', 4G. 

■Paaltiru liinas, Moorat, 20.3, 

I’atliiins, Nagai'S driven liy, from Aliar,46i nnm- 
ber of, in liiilatulHliahr, 49 ; in Meerut, 267 ; 
in Mnziill'tuiiintai', nil. 

PiUliak ('lisle, 4G. 

PaLiiargiuij villiifre, Meerut, 419, 

Valwai or I’atwaliya river, 1,3, 15. 

Peas uulUvnIioii in Meerut, UGfi. 

Phakiina village, l?ulaudHhaltc, 10. 

Plialiuida town, Muernt, 420, 

PllapliCiiida villnire, Meerut, 421. 

Pliyhieiil fealiiruH, BiilanilHlialir, 4; Meerut, 
201; Jtluzairiiriiafiar, 44,3. 

nikliua or Pillcluiwa town, Meerut, 421. 

Pilota soil, 7, 8, 2(i. 

I’indrilwal villano, Piiland«lialiv, 1G9. 

I’indniwal, Jia(lt;ii,iar family, 4(1. 

Pitanipiir tiiluka uraiitud by Sliili Alam to the 
JAlkliani family. 111, 

Piytira .Ti,a saint woruliipped by llio lower claBSoa 
y£ Hindus, fill). 

PlonRh of land, Hulainlslvahr, 20 ; Meerut, 227; 
MnzairarnaKar. 0(15. 

rolice-Htiitimis, Bulandalmlir, 2, 4, 05 ; Meerut, 
279 ; Muzatl'armiKar, 021. 

Police HliitiMlics, Hiilaiidsliahv, 05 ; Moonit, 278, 

MuzalfarnaKar, 021. 

PopnUitimi, Biilandalitilir, 2; aecordinfr 1o cen¬ 
sus of 1847, 1803, 1800,111111 1872, 41-43 ; 
Meerut, 190; aceiirdiiit; lo eeiisus of 180.3, 
18G6, and 1872, 200-202 ; Miizniraniaftlir, 488; 
accoi'diiiK Lo eenans of 180,3, 1805, and 1872, 
489, 491; Bulandslialir city; 120 ; Meerut city, 
407 ; MiizatrariiaKar city, 703. 

Post-olllces and postal statisticR, Bulandslialir, 
63-01; Meoriit, 277 ; Muzalfaniagar, iueome 
from, 080. 

Potato e.iilt.ivation, Meerut, 237. 

PratiipSiuRh,anecstorof the balklifinifamily,69. 

Prices of land, Meerut, 302; MuzalVariiagnr, 
676-77. 

Prices of agricultural produce, Bulaml.slialir, 78 ; 
Meerut, 304-305; MiizaOtaruagar, 678-679. 

Printing picsaoB, Meerut, 277. 


I’ritliiraj, king of Delili, invited tlie LdlkliGuis, 
69. 

Produce lablo.s, MuzalTarniigar, 673. 

Progress of tvadii in Meerut district, 312. 

Public iiialitiitimiM in Btiran town, 127-128. 
Piinrlii, or Uix for grazing cattle, 0. 

Puneliiiyata, Memit, 270 ; Mnzailarnagar, 614, 
Vuiiilir tribe, 490. 

I’ ir village, MiiziilTiirimgar, 723, 

Pura fair, Meeriil, 310. 

POrcliliajiilr pargannli, Miizalfarimgar, 44G, 067; 
general iippearniice, 710; liscal hintory, 7 17 ; 
poiniliiliiiM, 720 ; oeeiijiations of Llio people, 
721; lii.slory, 722; liscal arrangemontH, 723. 
Putli ]iargaiinlt, Meerut, 423 ; Hottlouieuts, 424; 

popnlaiiou, occupations of tUo puoxile, 428» 
Piilli village, Meerut, 426. 

Putin town, Mecnil, 42C. 

B. 

llAiit crops, Biibmdabahr, 21, 23, 24, 29 ; Mee¬ 
rut, 226 ; Muziill'aniagar, 4116-407, 637. 
liulnipura town, Bulimilshiibr, 17.3. 

Itabuiiiiru tiippa, Bulinulshalir, 4, 6, 13, 43. 

Ualill caste, 46, 494. 

Itallway cmmnnnlcatlons, Bnlandsluilir, 16; 

Meerut, 218 ; Miezofl’amiigar, 469. 

Kahi-fall, Bnlandsimlir, 17-18; Mucnil, 220 ^ 
MiizaltanuiKar, 4G1. 

Itiijliiilias of ihe tlnngeH eimnl,’T6, 216,-041., 
Uajgliiil I'ei ry, liiilaiidshnlir, 13, 

Ilajjpiu' ICaluii village, MiiziiJlnniagar, 724. 
ItajinilH, Biilaudshalir, 40, 40; Moenit, 208 ; 

Slnzalfarniigiir, 403, 490, 687. 

K&indlian, family of in BiilanilHlin.lir, fill. 
Haiugh.il, village, BiilandHliiilu', 173. 

ItainglnU ferry, BulaiKlHliahr, u3, 14, 

Ufviiipur viUiige, linlinnlslialir, 39. 

UaiumiRt Kliiin, balkliOiii, rebollimi of, 01. 

Itai) J''aU‘li Singh, retiroHentatlvo (if Kucbcho- 
sar family, 00-07. 
llaHtaugi easle, 497. 

[laiwli soil, Miizall'iirnngar, 449, 637, 646. 
llaimi trlbii, Meernl, 207 . 

Beelamiilioii of lands in Meerut, 202-3 ; im 
Miizall’anuigar, 40o, 486; saline triicls in 
A.meriea, 461 ; in Madras, 4,';2. 

Itegistralioii fees, liulamlabahr, 80 ; Meerut,, 
318 ; Miizalfarnagav, 680, 

7?e/( or saline soil, n, 2.3, 27, 460. 

Ueliginu, slallsties of, lliilundshabr, 41-49 • 
Meerut, 202 ; MiizafViirnagiir, 010, 

Bents, BuiandKliaUr, 74-75 ; Meerut, 000-301 ; 

Miizairaruagiir, 009-071. 

Roveime, Bnlandsimlir, 78 ; Meerut, ,316 ; Afu- 
zalViirimgar, 686. 

Bcwiirdsand luiuislmieiits on aeeoimt of mutiny 
ill Bulauilsbalir, 97-90. 

Rivera, liiilandslialir, 8-13 ;Meernt, 209 ;Muzaf- 
faniagiir, 403, 

Roads, Uiilandsliahr, 10-17 ; Mocriifc, 218 ; Mu- 
zalfarmigar, 459. 

Rorli canto, 497, 

S. 

fiArmi'iin village, Muzaffarnagar, 616. 

Balllowor cultivation in BulandaJialir, 26 . 
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SftWrpur TillagG, Bulandahahr, 38. 

Salar Matiiiul, papturo of Mecnit by, 320. 
Saliiwa village, Mvotnt, 42fi, 

Saliiwai' uiit of tliu Kaalerii Juuiiia raiial, 481. 
Saline IraclH, Bulaiulsbaliv, 3'l-.37 j Muernt, 249 j 
Muzairaniagar, 450. 

Saliv’dliaiipiir, grani of, by Emperor Shalijalian 
to E&lkliiiiii family, 50-01. 

Sallimtro naumraelui'u, Bubuulababr, 39-40 j 
Meonit, 249. 

Hatuballiera village, iVIuzall'arnngar, 724. 
Samblmr sab, 40. 

■.'?«« crop, Meerut, 233. 

Haiiailli liailimunH, 45, 493. 

Sanauta raj/iu/m, Gaiigoa canal, 15. 

Handy ridge.'! in Mimilhvwi^nr, 44fi. 

Sitni ero])s, Meerut, 233, 

Sai'iii Sadr village, llulamUbabr, 174. 

Saiaavat BraiunauH, 494. 

Sarunli, Htalion of Irigonomclrica! survey, 
Meerut, 420. 

Sarawa pargauah, Moenit, 420 ; physical fca- 
turCH, population, 427 ; oocupaliou of llie peo¬ 
ple, 4aa. 

fSarilwa town, Meerut, 420, 

Sarawa line of draiunge, 21 3. 

Sarilliaua lalell, Meerut, 430. 

Sardlniiia pargauidi, Meerut, 430 j solflonients, 
434 ; population, oecuimlloiia of the people, 
435. 

Ravilhium town, TMonrul, 120, 

Saulluma drainage line, 203. 

Havsutiya caste, 40. 

S'O'nai'Iya easte, 40, 494. 

.Sarzapuv village, Meerut, 430. 

Sayaiia parganali, Bnlatidsliahr, S, 5, 8, 9,14, 
21, 22, 23 ; wasio lauds in, 24 j boundaries, 
170 i lineal bislnry, 170 j population, occupa¬ 
tions (if Ihe people, 177 ; lllstory, 178. 
flnyiiiui town, Jliibmdsbalir, pupulation of iu, 
1847, 41 i slU'j 174 ) hiidnry, 175. 

Sayyid Mnsabniins, Bnlandhiialir, 49 ; Meerut; 
2(i7 i Jln/.all.irniignr, ,511, 589,593 j Ktindlhval 
braneli, li95»ri'J(i ; (Ibbalraurlbraneb, 697, 698; 
Vilianpurl braneb, 699 ; decay of, 607, 

Sayyid MIv Kliin Baglunkiii, Sirdar Balnidur, 
Afgliiio family of, 63. 

Sayyid Abioad, 696, faniily of, 002. 

Bayyid Hasan, 600 ; I'aniily of, OOl. 

Sayyid Umar, 602 j family of, 60,3. 

Seniba I'raUppur, Akliavi pavganah, Buland- 
ababr, 2, 3, 

Heniba village, Bnlandsbabr, 3. 
fltoui hoil, Bnlamlsladir, 4, 7-8, 26. 

St'litlmvienl'i, Biiliimlsluilir, 56-59 'Meerut, 282- 
2H5 ; Muzall'anuigar, 623, 529-542, 630, 639, 
622. 

Slualipuv Bbamlaull village, BulaudsliaUr, 6. 
Sbiiluiara town, Mcenit, 430. 

Sbabjaimn Em])ctor, fainino iu the reign 
of, 31. 

Sbabjalu'inpur village, Mearul,437. 

Sbfibpnr village, liuliuidsliahr, 40. 

Sbalipur village, MiwaH'avnagar, 721. 

Bliaikb MuNalmaiis, Biibmdsliahr, 49; Mecrnt, 
267 ; Muvaiffarnagar, 611, 506. 

Sbakrjmr, Akliaii inab4l, 3. 

ShfimlimUa, 481. 

Sbamli tabsil, Miwairarnagar, 568, 


Sbarali town, Mimaifarnagar, 484, site, 724 ; 
municipality, 726 ; rovonue, 720 ; history, 
727 J mutiny iu, 728 ; physical features, 729 ; 
population, 730 ; oocupatioTisof thepeople,731, 
Shamabor village, Meerut, 438. 

Sbikarpuv parganab, Bulaudsbabr, 2, 4, 6, 21, 
22, 23 ; waste lands in, 24 ; general appear- 
anoe, Useal history, 181 ; laud reToniie, popu¬ 
lation, 182 ; occupations of the people, his¬ 
tory, 183, 

Shikurpur town, Buland.shabi', 12, 17; popula- 
lion 41, 178, principal families, 179 ; site, 180. 
Shikirpur, Akb.ari mabal, 2, 3, 

SUikilrpur parganab, MuzafEarnagar, boundaries, 
731 ; pbyaicul features, 732 ; land revenue, 
population, 733 ; ocoupaiions of the people, 
734. 

Sikandaraliad tabsil, Bulaudsbabr, 2, 4, 8, 192. 
Bikandarabad parganab, Bulimdshahr, 2, s, 4, 

6,1.3,14,21,23, 31, 43 ; bonndaries,lS«; general 
aiipearancc, llsciil tiistory, 189 ; land revenue, 
population., 190 ; oaciipations of the people, 
historj', 191. 

Slkttiularubnd town, Buland.5hahr, 184 ; site, 
public instituliona, 186 j municipality, 186 ; 
history, 188. 

Sikamlaraliail, Akbiwl mahal, 2, 3. 

Hkanda (Inptti, a king of the Gupta line, 83. 

I Bkinnor cstalo, Bnlandsbabr, 64, 

Boils, Bnlandsbabr, 4-5, 7-8; Mssrut, JC2 j 
MuzafTarnagar, 449, 462. 

Solaili hhddir, 478. 

Solani reclamation works on the Ganges canal, 
486. 

Solani river, 444. 

Stamp duties, Bulnndshahr, 80 j Meerut, 317 j 
MuzafCamagar, 68£. 

Srdvaka caste, 498. 

Stone found iu Bulandshalir, 40. 

Stud for breeding horsc.s, Bulandshahr, 19, 
Sugar-cane crop, Meerut, 227, 220. 

Sultdnpuri salt, 40. 

Sninru Begatn, estates of, 283, 431 ; poasessions, 
army, cbarilable donations, places of residence, 
and hoir.s of, 296. 

Purnj knnd in Meerut city, 406. 

Surajpur village, Bnlandsbabr, 192. 

.8uiirpur village, Meerut, 438. 

Svetambai'a sect, 602. 

T. 

T.vqa tribe, Bnlandsbabr, 48; Meerut, 204 j 286, 
320; Muzaffarnagar; 607, 509, 687. 

Taluils, Bulandshahr, 2; Meerut, 195; Muzaf-, 
farnagar, 440; arrangements of Meerut dig- 
tricts, in 1842, 198; in 186?, 199. • 

Talbl sliihl grant, 4. 

Tajpur town, Bulandshabr, 17, 

Tappal,parganab of, Aligarh disti-ict, IS. 

Tilra Siiigli, Bodgiijar Uiija of Anupshahv, 118. 
Telegraph lines in Meerut, 273. 

Temples in Meerut, 272. 

Tenant boldinga, Bulandshabr, 73; Meerut, 196, 
Muzaffarnagar 865. 

Tenures of land, Bulaudabahr, 70; Me 2 rut 286 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 660-561. 

Territorial changes, Bulandsbahr, 3; Meerut, I97j 
Muzaffarnagar, 441. 



K 


INDKS. 


Choua Bhawan, parganah RBizairaruagar, 441 ; 
pliyaical IcatuvOB, 737; iisoiil liistory, land 
{•eveime, 7 38; populalion, occupalioua of the 
people, "3!t. 

riuliia liliawun town, JTuzair.u'na'j-ar, popula¬ 
tion prcvinuH to IH78, "34 ; nilo, hi,,iovy,73fl ; 
mutiny account, 73Sj pliyaicnl rcalurcs, 737 ; 
population in 1172, occupaliotiM oftlie peoplu, 
73'l-7‘t(i. 

riliina Fauila, (tasl'di' utid'M'Alcliar, 3. 
riiatia ]''a’ida, Akbari piwganah, Ibikindslialir, 

2, 3,4. 

riioni toum, liulamlfilialu', 197. 
riki'l villaftc, Mcevut, 430. 

71/ crop, Meerut, 232. 

Tillicgiuupur town, BulaTultib.iUr, 6, 193. 
BillKigampiii', Alcbarlinaliill, a, ,o, i, jji. 
rimur, uapturc of Meerut by, 321 ; •-ack <if 
Muerut by, 322; raid of, 423; hn-asion of 
Muaall'arnug'iv by, .33“. 

''l’ol)a <‘00 cultivation iu Meerut, 23f<. 

Trade, Blatiatlcs, IlulaiidBlinlir, lo, Tilj Meorul, 
31)0', MuKaffiiriiagiU', o^'i-rmo. 

TrnuHCcraor Umdu, UiilaiuNliahr, 71; Alccriil, 
•.(87-89 i MuKaltarnagur, 352, 553-655, 569; 
of proprietary right, Ofl t. 

Tuglilikpui' village, Mii/airnrnagnr, t.'t.'l. 

Tnrivipiini, fort of Nilliar ..Vli Klifii, taken Ily 

the BnUsli, 01 . 


t;. 


Ih'AiiiiATA caste, 40, 

ril'd p'llso cultivation, Bulnuds.iahr, 91; Mpo- 
,rut 2 .SII. 

Uiiitr, or barren plains, Bulandahalir, 6 ; Mee¬ 
rut iO'i. 

V. 


VAIHnNAVA, lompleR of, 60. 
Villagu expenses, Muerut, 230. 


Villages, tiansferH of, of other (IiHh'ie(.q io Bu- 
landMlialir, 3, 4 ; iiuiul)er of, in Ihilaudalmhr, 
41, 12 , 43; in Mi'crut, 250, 261 , '762; transfer 
of, of olher diiitriela io Miizalfaviiagiu', 442 ; 
nnnilior of, in MuxalVai'nug.'ir, 48,3, 

Villiign uaielunen, BiiliindMlmlir, 6,3; Meerut, 
27rt; Mii'Aill'ariiagar, 621. 

ViHlinni seel, 293. 

Vishiiai i riirmncahwara, an incarnation of the 
(lohy, 29!, 

W. 

'V1’'a(jj''<, riiilnudshalir, 7 7-78; Meerut, 30 J; 
M u'/all'amagar, 6 .u 2. 

dV;ui'a diHlrihutiiry. (hinges ('a;i.'il, 10, 

W’alidiel Kliiin of Miililgarli, oeenpiitnin of Bu- 
l!imlf.lia!;r (hiring tlie ;niilhiy by, U2-9.3 ; 
Ihinuileiiing of iMecrnt liy O.'iO, 330. 

Wilipnr village, BnUiiiikhi'ilu', 0. 

\Vali]mni rajlmlia, (hingcH canal, 16 

W'asle ;ivoa, lliilanilshiilir, 20-21,23; Meerut, 
tO' 2 . 

Wilier levi'l, liulanclhliaUr, 22. 

Welihlergiin.j Hii/.ar in Anilp'diahr town, Bu- 
landaliahr, 110. 

W'eiglilii iiinl incnHnre,3, Bnlandsli.ahr. 76 ; Mee¬ 
rut, SM. 

Well irrigalion, UnlainlHlmlu' 21, 22; Meerut, 
2t.5; Mu/.all'aniag.ir, 471. 

IVe',! Kfili nadi, 47(1. 

Win 111 eiilliviilion in MClmrlr-saO--..,^ 

Wild iminuUs, Hiiinnd'duilir, IB; Mcefttt, S2S ^ 
Muzalhirnngar, 102. 

Wuo.ls, linliuiilshulir, 3.'! ; Meei ill, 218, 

Wood for ImUdiiig purpu.-es, liiilandBlnihi', 40; 
Mccnit, 24 8; MuxiiliWiiiigm', IHB, 

Z. 

Zaiiti crops, lUslrilmtimi of, in Mii'/nlTavnagar, 
673. 

Ziiiupiir villiipe held by lil.i s, 46, 194. 

Ziii-iIll-din, a liiHlorian, born in Ilaran city, 126. 

Zullikiir All Klifm, a respechible Hayyid of 
Jiinsalh, in Muzalfnrimgar, 620. 



ERRATA. 


Errors in acceiituiition liavo not been corrected in this table, wbicli completes 
the final revision to the end of the Bukiidshahr Eistriet. 

Page 13, line 2 from top,/"or “ are” read “is.” 

,, 23, line It from top,/or “ 10,761 total of irrigated area in Kburja,” 

read “ 10,661.” 

„ 23, line 20 from top, for “17,292 total of irrigated area in Paliasu,’’ 

read “ 18,202.” 

„ 25, line 2 from top, for “ sidf/hdra,'” read “ smghdra” 

„ 25, lino 19 troni top,/or “ma/idipn/,” lead “ mahdwaf. ” 

,1 31, line 23 from top, for “ Tlbcgiimpnr,” read “ Tilbegampur.” 

„ 52, line 18 from top, omit llnhmd.shabr and ICln'nja. 

„ 52, lino 22 from top, for ” 6,955,” read “ 6,959,” 

„ 52, linn 23 from to]),/or “ 135,” read “ 166.” 

„ 53, last line, for “ Ohandera,” read “ Oliaundera.” 

„ 59, line 13 from top,/or “ 70, 78, 421, colloctions in 1868-69,” remf 

“ 10, 78, 421.” 

„ 71, lino 21 from lop,/or “477 total of portions of villages still held 

by original proprietors,” read “ 467.” 

„ 72, last column of table, for “ 311-6-2,” read “ 411-6-2.” 

„ 72, last column of table,/or “434-0-0,” rend “438-8-0." 

„ 76, lino 17 from top,/or “tirnhs its,” 7ea4 “find their.” 

„ 78, last lino, for “ 22,23,007,” read “ 22,23,206.” 

„ 88, lino 5 from top, for “ 3,70,374,” read “ 3,70,377.” 

„ 88, line 7 from lop,/or “ 21,67,933,” read “ 21,69,933.” 

„ 90, lino 5 from top,/or ‘^Englishman,” rood “Englishmen.” 

„ 105, lino 34 from top, for “ Bhismak,” rrad “ Bhishmah.” 

„ 112, total column of receipts 1871-72, for “ 6,945,” read “ 6,946.”’ 

„ 112, total column of expenditure,/or “ 6,132,” read “ 6,102.” ' 

„ 116, line 18 from top,/or “ 1,662,” read “ 1,663.” 

„ 120, lino 37 from top, for “ asessment,” read “ assessment.” 

„ 128, total octroi in 1870-71, for “ 5,883,” read “ 5,483. ” 

„ 132, linn 36 from top,/or “39,” read “37.” 

„ 140, lino 2 from top, for “ 616,” read “ 516,” 

„ 141, line 12 from top,/or “3,257,” read “3,267.” 

„ 152, last line of table, /or “0-15-0: 1-0-5: 1-7-6, >ead “l-O-Sr 
1-2-4 : 1-10-4.” 



BBRATA. 


Pago 154j line 15 from top,/or “ 13,303,” read “ 1,303.” 

„ 155, line 2 from top,/or “ CHiainar,” read “Olihafnsa.” 

„ 155, line 35 from top, for “ east,” read “ west.” 

„ 159, lino 5 from iop,/or “aro,” read “is.” 

„ 150, miaoollanoons oxpenditnro in 1871-72, for “ 139,” read “ 238.” 

„ 171, lino J from top,/or “ only two,” read “ five.” 

„ 171, lino 2 from top, for “ twelve,” read “ seven.” 

„ 171, finst lino of table,/or “0-11-11 : 1-1-1,] : 1-8-5,” read “ 0-15-3 : 
1-8-11.” 

„ 171, second line of tablo,/or “ 1-9-9,” Jend “ 1-9-fi.” 

„ 177, lino 33 from iop, for “ klmga,” read “ kbtigi.” 

„ 178, lino 18 from top,/or “ 1814,” read “ 1842.” 

„ 178, lino 37 from top,/or “deluils dill’or in oonsiH,” read “ Vol. L. pp. 
210, 345.” 

„ 181, last lino, for “ 15,” read “ 13.” 

„ 182, first lino,/or “ 25,” read “ 6.” 

„ 182, first lino of table, for “ 0-l2-4f : 0-14-1 : 1-9-9 ,V.” rend “ 0-13-1 ^ : 

0-U-ll : 1-11-1.” _ _ 

„ 190, lust lino, for “ 3,123, 2,044,” read “ 3,723, 2,051.” “ - 

,, 191, lino 4 from top, for “ Obarusya,” read “ Olianrnsiya.” 

„ 191, lino 31 froip to’p,'/or “ 51,085,” read “ 48,OHS." 

„ 193, lino C from top,>- « 3,70,371,” read “ 3,70,377.” 

„ 190, last liiro, for “ 200'()0,” read “ 2,200-00.” 

,, 309, lino 13 from top,/or “ 500,” read “ 50.” 

„ (J42, last but ono,/or “Mr. JGUiot in Moorul,” read “Mr, Thorntom in 
1841.” 

,, 381, lino 30 from lop, for “ Panbara,” rmd “ raimora.” 

„ 089, lii 0 2G from io]i,/or “ Kasiiri,” road “ Kaslara.'' 

,, 095, lino 33 from top, omit “ called tlm Rawa.” 

„ 705, lino 14 from top,/or “ Jakhrauda,” read “ Jaranda." 

723, lino 14 from top,/o?' “ has,” read “ have.” 


)) 




